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THE LAND of the 
CHILDREN 


PROLOGUE 


Now there was a day when the 
sons of God came to present 
themselves to the Lord, and 
Satan came also among them. 
—Joz I:6 


A ND the Lord said unto Satan: 

“Whence comest thou?” 

And Satan answered the Lord and said: 

“From going to and fro on the earth. From walking up and 
down the Russian land and to and fro in it.” 

And the Lord said unto Satan: 

‘“‘Hast thou considered the people of that land? A people 
by Me beloved, for there are none like them on the earth. A 
people just, patient, God-fearing, meek and merciful of heart, 
who shine forth with the holiness of the saints. ‘The unceas- 
ing ringing of church bells summoning men to prayer in temples 
poor as the people themselves is like incense before Me.” 

And Satan replied, saying: 

“Do this people fear God for nought? With a veil hast 
Thou sheltered their eyes from the temptations of the world. 
But stretch forth Thy hand and remove the veil from their eyes 
so that they may perceive the world in all its evil and in its 
beauty—will they bless Thee then? Will their patience and 
justice, mercy and meekness remain with them?” 


And the Lord said unto Satan: 
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“I give thee this land and its people, Satan, because its hour 
has come. Let it pass through thy hell so that out of the trial 
a great light may shine forth.” 

And Satan answered the Lord boldly and said: 

“Thou dost well, O Ruler of the Universe, to give Thy people 
into my hands. If they remain true to Thee after the trial, they 
are indeed a nation of saints. But I will take them into my 
power. I will shake their land and destroy its boundaries, 
Like a drunken man shall the land totter and lawlessness shall 
break it down. I will cover the bodies of the people with scurvy 
and scatter parasites like thin sand. Famine and plague will I 
bring upon them. Parents shall kill their own children lest 
worse things befall them; men shall ensnare their fellows in 
order to devour them. I will darken the eyes of the people so 
that they shall see enemies in their brothers and foes in their 
mothers’ sons. Streets shall be filled with the dead and there 
shall be none to give them burial. Enmity and hatred shall be 
upon them, calamity and sorrow shall walk hand in hand. I 
will devastate the land and make it barren; blood shall flow 
like water and shall soak the earth. I will scatter abroad its 
inhabitants like chaff. The moon shall falter and the sun 
shall be abashed by the sights of infamy and nakedness. It 
shall become a spectacle for other nations. I will tarnish all 
joy and drive away all hope. He who would run from horror 
shall fall into the pit and he who would escape out of the pit 
shall be caught in a noose. 

“Thus of old, Thou hast threatened a hardened people 
through Thy prophets; but here Thou hast not fulfilled Thine 
own doom and [I shall fulfil it. I will deceive the people with a 
last delusion; with the dream of terrestrial Paradise will I de- 
ceive them. By my way, by the way of darkness will I lead 
them. As a starving man dreams of food and awakens empty, 
as a thirsty man dreams of cool water and returns to the tor- 
ments of thirst unslackened, so shall it be with this people. 
Then will they mock Thy words and curse Thy name. My 
darkness shall be their refuge and shall become their paradise, 
and I will rule over them. The secrets of nature will I disclose 
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_ to them, and by my promises of dominion over her, will I seduce 
them and deliver them unto her power, and they shall be her 
_ slaves. I will extinguish in them the last spark of Thy spirit, 
and my throne will I set up in the very midst of the land. 
Thence will I conquer all the nations of the world. Then 
the earth shall be mine forever until it dies and becomes, 
in the darkness and coldness of time, as a coffin for Thy peo- 
le.” 

Darkly flashed Satan’s eyes. 

“And now, wilt Thou give unto my power this land and the 
people that inhabit it?” 

And the Lord answered Satan and said: 

“T am Alpha and Omega. Before the beginning unto the end 
I AM. But thou triest to unite the end with the beginning, 
my rebellious son. Thou searchest for Me and canst not find 
Me, because of blindness. ‘Thou hast chosen the Shadow of 
the World as thy dwelling; thou hast thickened it into dark- 
ness and hast become the spirit of darkness. Canst thou touch 
My light? Thou canst not because My light quickens, en- 
livens, transforms. Of it and through it the world has been 
created, the universe and all that is within it. But darkness 
is in thee and thou art in darkness. Darkness follows thee 
and it precedes thee. But the souls out of the abyss and be- 
neath the canopy of death will perceive the great light because 
darkness reveals light. And darkness will be permeated by 
light so that My universe will be transfigured and all that is 
init. My Holy Mount I give to thee: go and spread thy dark- 
ness upon it. But in this mountain will I make unto all people 
a feast of fat things full of marrow, with wines of lees well re- 
fined. And I will destroy in this mountain the face of the 
covering cast over all people, the veil that is spread over all na- 
tions. I will swallow up death in victory and I will wipe the 
tears from all eyes. And the rebuke of My people will I take 
away from off all the earth. Thus saith the Lord.” 

And the Lord said to Satan: “Go!” 

But Christ, the Son of God, grieved in his heart for the people 
and turning his sorrowful face to the Lord God he said: 
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“My children and my brethren—wilt Thou give them into 
the power of Satan?” 

And the Lord answered His Son and said: 

“I am Mind and Wisdom. I know the sources of the waters 
and the seas into which the waters flow. The seas give forth 
moisture which gathers into clouds and the clouds shed their 
rain upon the earth and the earth feeds the sources of the 
waters. I know the sources of the souls and the abysses into 
which the souls descend. The abysses give out life which 
gathers into being and being is shed upon the planets and the 
planets feed the sources of the souls. Before the beginning of 
time I begot Thee, My Son. Through Thee I have created 
the world. But the Light shines the brighter in the darkness, 
and where the darkness is the thickest. Love grows and 
strengthens only through the trials of wisdom and through cre- 
ative agonies, in seeking the pure waters of Mind.” 

And Satan said craftily to the Son of God: 

“Thou art the Light of the Universe, and I am only the 
Shadow. Is the Shadow stronger than the Light, that Thou 
shouldst fear it?” 

Angrily the Son of God looked upon Satan and said: 

“O eternal Judas, go—and that which thou intendest do- 
ing, do it quickly before thy fate overtake thee.” 

So Satan went forth from the presence of the Lord. 

Like a black shadow swept his wings over the plains of the 
earth. 


FP 


CHAPTER I 


L, IFE was dismal before Vavila was born, but as soon as he 
appeared from the unknown world it became more joyful. His 
father put on a red over-shirt which he had not worn since his 
wedding day. His mother herself washed the hut for the chris- 
tening and carried the calf—born in the same hour as Vavila 
—from the hut into the bathhouse? lest it be trodden under 
foot. 

_ As was the custom, a Fairy came to the christening. She 
came all alone. Her six sisters had gone to a distant city, 
lying far off in the mist, that it would take them many years to 
reach, as they were very old. Here an heir was to be born to 
the sovereign of a great country, and to him the sisters were 
carrying magic gifts. But on their way through a forest the 
sorcerer Karachun fell upon them and, scoffing at them, took 
all the gifts away. The Fairies wept in the forest. At night 
their old voices spread, moaning and recurrent, for now an ill 
fate awaited the heir. The people heard and were troubled. 
Why did the heavens and the earth weep, and whose ill-omened 
laughter was heard continuously in the clouds? 

The seventh Fairy came to Vavila’s christening in the guise 
of an old beggar woman. One of her eyes was weeping, the 
other laughed. She was placed at the table with the other 
guests. The father and the mother did not know how best to 


1 Beside the hut where they live Russian peasants have another, some- 
times dug out in the ground, where they take a steam bath on Saturdays. 
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entertain her; they found nothing too good to offer her. Hav- 
ing feasted and drunk to her fill the Fairy, confused with liquor, 
began to fumble in her pockets to see what gift she would leave 
with the new-born child. She could find nothing but a reed 
flute, and this she,placed at Vavila’s side. 

“It is not a 4 flute,” she said, “with it one may reach 
Paradise.” > a4 " 

And with that word she disappeared. 

Vavila’s father boasted atthe christening that his family 
was ancient and famous. The grandfather had once hidden in 
the forests, a fugitive; the great grandfather was exiled to 
Siberia for rebellion against his landowner. There was also 
in the family, according to tradition, a man whose tongue had 
been cut off because he sang songs of a buffoon along the high- 
way. A merry fellow he was and quite a singer. And when 
half the wine was drunk the father, purple in the face and gayly 
roaring, declared above the general uproar that Dobrynya 
Nikitich himself, one of Russia’s national heroes—“That one” 
—he was pointing his finger at the wood-cut on the wall—was 
the founder of their family. Was not his father, Vavila’s 
grandfather, “just like him in the picture?” 

The priest from Gnezdovka, who had had too much to drink, 
agreed : 

“Why not? The Russian people had to start from some- 
where.” 

When all the wine was drunk they quarrelled and fought ac- 
cording to the old Russian custom. Then they made up at 
great length with tears, and then staggered off to their houses 
singing. Only the priest from Gnezdovka did not reach home. 
He lost his way in the fields and lay under a hayrick, smil- 
ing blissfully in his sleep: 

“Chri’nin’? was a merry one.” 

Vavila lived in a very remote village, so remote that it did 
not even have a school. The school was in Gnezdovka, six 
versts away. But while he was small he had no need of learn- 
ing, and when he grew up a little there was no time for it. He 
tended the village pigs. 
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So he remained illiterate. He grew like a flower of the field, 
under the sun and under the stars—under the expanse of the 
earth, the depths of the sky. Wonders were scattered round 
him. He did not notice them because he himself was a tiny 
wonder amidst wonders green and grey and azure. He climbed, 
scrambling up the earth mounds and the flowering hillsides, cut 
reed pipes in the forest, and played on them a haunting melody. 
What it was he could not tell, whether it was the song of the 
wind, or the chiming music of green leaves. The sun burned 
and tanned him; the winds blew over him, howling and buffeting ; 
the rain drenched him through and through; but he rejoiced at 
everything. He knew that the sun was an oven where angels 
baked white loaves of bread for God, that the winds were 
brothers, God-runners that went carrying His messages to far 
countries. And when it rained, it was the saints in heaven who 
were weeping over the sins of men. 

Uncle Ivan, the grinder at the flour mill said so, and what- 
ever Uncle Ivan said was true—he knew everything. It was 
not for nothing that they called him a sorcerer in the village, 
although he was so merry; he told such stories that, listening 
to him, one forgot everything else. 

Vavila lay in the grass and did not sleep, but dreamed awake. 
There above the forest Ivan Czarevitch } is flying on a wishing 
carpet. 

“Hey! Take me with you!” shouts Vavila. 

But Ivan Czarevitch from fright turns into a tiny cloud. 

Far away in the forest, back of the creek, a light is burning. 
It is Baba Yaga,’ boiling human bones in a kettle, preparing a 
magic drink. Whoever drinks of it can turn into a cat, a bear, 
a cock. In Vavila’s village there are such creatures and also 
were-wolves. Oh, if one could only sip this drink, and turn into 
a bird. “Lo, fly away!’ Off over the marsh that is hardly 
seen from the hillside in the distance beneath the moon—there, 
seven sisters, the marsh wardens, call to each other. ‘They in- 

1Ivan Czarevitch—favorite hero of the Russian Fairy tales. 


2Baba Yaga—the most popular witch, having a wooden leg and a face 
of clay. 
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flict on people shivering fits and burning fevers. Vavila did not 
like them, but he liked the birch tree on the hill, so lonely and 
sorrowful. He often sat under it. Plaintively moaned the 
birch tree in the wind, whispering to him of something myste- 
rious. Vavila knew.. An enchanted princess was pining in the 
birch, her soul was weeping. Compassion filled Vavila’s heart. 

“If only I knew the magic word to free her.” 

Lightning interested him most. What was it? It looked 
like the flash when Uncle Ivan struck a match on his boot to 
light his pipe. And Vavila was convinced that God must cer- 
tainly smoke a pipe—look how he struck a match on the 
clouds. 

“Hey, you! Smoking a pipe? Must be a great big pipe!” 
shouted Vavila into the thunder cloud. 

It seemed to him he could distinguish God through the 
clouds, a kind old face, smoking and winking at him just like 
Uncle Ivan. 

Once he even asked the priest, “Does God smoke a pipe?” 

It was after a procession and the priest was drunk. He 
stared at Vavila, swayed and said, “You fool! 

Vavila perceived that the priest did not believe that God 
could smoke, and so ceased to believe him in any matter. He 
was not hurt by the insulting word; from babyhood he was 
used to abuse. But what he knew he knew firmly: God did 
smoke. Thus, because of God’s pipe many things became clear: 
the mist at dawn was smoke from the pipe, the clouds—also 
puffs of smoke. Playing the flute, Vavila looked up at the 
clouds and laughed. He was not afraid of God, who must be 
as kind and as quick to laugh as Uncle Ivan. 

Gradually he grew up. He over-topped the fence. Next 
he could reach the roof with his hand. The peasants teased 
him. 

“Stop growing, Vavila. Soon you will strike the sky.” 

Vavila dreamed a dream. He touched the heavens with his 
head so that the sky was held up by him. It wasn’t heavy 
but he was afraid of moving lest it fall and break, for the sky 
was made of glass. From that time Vavila had no doubt that 
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the sky was of glass. His notions of the world were enlarged. . 
He had already seen the Water Sprite near the mill where 
Uncle Ivan worked. The Water Sprite looked at Vavila out 
of the whirlpool with round green eyes. If only he would 
smile! Vavila gently threw a pebble at him. The Water 
Sprite disappeared. Only bubbles came to the surface. 

He must have been offended. What a pity! 

Vavila loudly whispered over the pool: “Hey, you... 
Listen here . . . I was just playing. I didn’t mean a thing. 
How solemn you are . . . You can’t even take a joke.” 

But the Water Sprite was silent. 

The moon glided across the sky, peered through the willow 
branches into the whirlpool, and everything around was still 
as though it held its breath; the grove behind the pool, the 
flour mill, the silvery horizon—only the drops tinkled out, 
falling from the wheel, and somewhere, far away, the evil spirits 
of the marsh were calling to each other. 

When Vavila was sixteen he began to see mermaids. One 
came out of the river on the slope and lay down in the moon- 
light, transparent and naked. She stayed for a while, drying 
herself in the air and then went back into the water. Vavila 
took note of the spot. Opposite, behind the river, was an oak 
grove, and to the left, in an open space, stood a closed mansion 
with white pillars. 

From that time on Vavila began to observe girls. But he 
was timid; even by force he could not be made to talk to them. 
Instead he would run and hide away. Then his father found 
him a bride from Gnezdovka, the daughter of a widow, Pras- 
kovia by name; poor, but a good worker. They were married. 

It seemed odd to Vavila to walk round the pulpit, a candle 
in his hand and a gold crown on his head, as if he were a Czar 
without a kingdom, and also that Praskovia was crying so 
bitterly and that she was so tiny, like a bird. Vavila had 
stretched out to almost seven feet, he was broad-shouldered, 
his beard grew like a shovel. Praskovia was small, sharp nosed, 
with angry eyes, and a termagant. Whenever Vavila did not 
please her she would beat him on the back with a poker. 
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“Like a gnat biting,” laughed Vavila. 

But still it was mortifying. And Vavila saw that in no 
way did his wife resemble the mermaid. At night he would 
lie awake, thinking of her. 

“Lamppost!” his wife called him. 

And that again was funny: the only lamppost in the village 
stood opposite the town clerk’s office and Vavila was on a 
level with it. And again it was humiliating—some strange 
creature had come to live beside him, to abuse and beat him, 
and he could not be rid of her in his whole life, he was told. 
Vavila remembered the happy time when he was a swineherd. 
Lo, what a stillness then . . . He used to play his flute and 
God would listen and smoke. Now, he was obliged to hide 
the flute in the attic from his wife. She froze all life out of 
him. 

Neither did Vavila like his homestead. It was so small 
that he could hardly turn around, the lot could have been 
covered by a sheepskin coat. They were crowded and poor. 
Everything around, the forests and the fields, and the cool 
springs belonged either to landowners or to the merchant | 
Shirokozadov. 


Then came the war. Vavila was taken. 

He was glad to leave for unknown lands; the call to war 
was like the call to freedom. Something extremely interesting 
lay ahead. Before this Vavila had never been to a town, he did 
not know what a city was like. From the town, he was told, 
they would be driven away on iron horses, things that men 
called “engines.” Then indeed the wonders would begin. 

Vavila took leave of his wife with feeling, but he did not 
look back. 
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CHAPTER It 


WV ava travelled through the kingdom in a hut on wheels 
—a freight car they called it. There were many huts, a whole 
village of them. They shunted against each other, grunted 
and squeaked, and Vavila’s heart stopped beating as they 
rounded a curve. 

“Hey, you hut, keep on going . . . what a marvel!” 

The huts jumped about, trembled, but continued to run 
along through the kingdom. And there was no end to the 
land. Steppes and fields stretched out before the eyes to be 
followed by forests and hills, and were followed again by other 
steppes and fields. One day went by and a second, a week had 
passed and the huts were still jumping and squeaking about 
on the rails; the kingdom had not yet come to an end. What 
an expanse . . . infinitude of earth and sky! 

Vavila asked his fellow villagers: ‘‘What land is this?” 

“Still Russia, you silly !” 

‘That is—ruled by one Czar?” 

And again they laughed at him. 

They spent their time playing on the accordion, singing 
popular rhymes, abusing each other, playing cards, telling 
obscene stories, while Vavila kept on looking out of the open 
door. He looked at all that passed without taking his eyes 
away, and in the night he did not want to sleep. He wanted 
to look on and on. 

“So this is it . . . Russia, I mean . . . What an expanse!” 

“Ts this really Russia?” he said to his villagers. “What a 
kingdom! What a lot of land! And there we are all the 
time so crowded in our village!”’ 

To this Strekotun, a neighboring peasant from Gnezdovka, 
replied gloomily that the peasant was a fool; that was the 
reason that he let himself be crowded. 

Strekotun, awkward and lean and bitter, looked as if he 
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were made of wood. His words too were wooden, as if cut 
by an axe, they fitted together with difficulty and when he 
spoke it seemed to be with a sort of bark. 

“Since time began the peasant has been a fool,” he re- 
peated. “Not until he gets cleverer will he have more land.” 

The round-faced, merry Baba pushed his cap back with a 
dare-devil air and stoutly expressed his confidence that they 
had only to conquer the German land to have all they wanted 
themselves. Then he attacked his accordion with a dash, 
playing with all ten fingers and lifting his elbows high above 
his head. He was always like that, he took nothing seriously. 

“That’s that and if it isn’t, what’s the difference?” 

Strekotun spat maliciously. 

“There will be more land, but not for us.” 

“For whom, then?” 

Baba’s round face appeared above the accordion. 

“Aren’t there always enough noblemen around? They’ll get 
eK 

Baba shook his head so that the cap dropped back on his 
neck, 

“We'll take it back!” 

He didn’t really care—let it go at that. But the land 
was a matter near to everybody’s heart. A small soldier 
hopped out of the corner like a mosquito from the hollow of a 
tree and took part in the conversation. He was very short and 
had a squeaky voice, but one could see that he was aggressive. 
His shrill tones filled the car: 

“They have been saying in the village that soon there will 
be no more landowners.” 

Scoffing questions roared around. 

“And where will they go? What will become of them, Ku- 
mar, you sharp-nosed one?” 

But Kumar would not give in. He jumped about and 
squeaked, rejoicing at no one knew what. 

“They say when the war ends either the Czar will get rid 
of them, or we'll get rid of the Czar. That’s why there’s 
war, they say.” 
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Strekotun looked at him with stern eyes. 

“You're a fool,” he said morosely. “Have you forgotten 
those who rule over us? For such talk you'll get little thanks. 
If you know anything, keep it to yourself . . . It might be 
of use, sometime . . .” 

Meanwhile the village on wheels went on and on. It ran 
through the bright day, through the dark night; Vavila wanted 
to go on forever, looking out with tireless, insatiable eyes. 
There were hills now sliding before him—what lay beyond? 
He took out his flute and far horizons seemed to call to each 
other through the sounds he made. His fellow villagers 
laughed and offered to teach him to play the accordion. But 
Vavila did not like the accordion; it was an invention of man 
while the flute came straight from the forest and sang of the 
place whence it had been cut, the magic place where the mer- 
maid played on the moonlit sand, and God smoked at His pipe 
and winked lovingly. It also sang of unknown places, those 
that lay beyond the horizon. If it were only possible to travel 
this way on to the end of the world! What would one see? 
Could it be possible that Russia went that far? But no, 
Uncle Ivan said that dumb folk lived at the end of the world, 
with whom one must fight. 

In a small yellow stone town Vavila was taught on the drill 
grounds how to hold himself as a soldier should and how to 
handle a rifle. He wondered at the rifle; he kept it in his hands 
for long periods of time looking it all over. 

“Isn’t man sly? See what he’s invented to kill another 
man!” 

The drilling made Vavila straight, he became even taller. 
From behind their house fences pretty girls of the town looked 
at him with pleasure. 

“Where are you from, young man?” they asked. 

Vavila glanced at them. No, it would not do. Something 
clear and transparent lived in his heart; without answering 
he would go on. But Baba was always on the spot, playing 
about with girls, his hat pushed rakishly back on his head. 

‘““Humph! Sweeties !” 
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The girls laughed back. Baba was one of their own sort. 

Strekotun gloomily squinted his eyes. He did not like it, 
this life. Homesick, he thought continually of his wife, missed 
her and missed his farm. Already he wanted to go back. 

“What’s the use of war? It’s a nobleman’s pastime.” 

Then again they travelled, farther and farther. Afterwards 
they disembarked and marched across the steppes. 

“One, two, one, two; keep in step!” 

“Hey, infantry, don’t raise such a dust!” 

The field guns rattled along the highway, the ammunition 
wagons pounded heavily. From afar, like ceaseless thunder, 
came a deep rumbling and booming. The earth and the 
sky were mantled in dust; dust cut the throat; it gritted in 
the mouth. 

An officer shouted a command: “Double quick, run!” 

They had rounded a thicket. Night was coming down. 

The order was given: crawl. Over uneven ground and hill- 
cocks they crawled to a long ditch. The end of the earth 
must be there, thought Vavila. But it was a trench. So 
that’s how they were. Everything was new to Vavila, every- 
thing interesting. He peered about him but could not see well 
in the dusk. He thrust his head out farther to look. Some- 
thing hot whistled past his ear. 

“Keep back. Don’t put your head out,” they shouted at 
him. 

“And what was it that whistled like a bird?” 

“A bullet, you fool!” they mocked. 

“. . . Advance.” The rumor spread through the trenches. 

Vavila did not understand but he found it absorbing. Tired 
out by the hard day he drowsed, hugging his rifle. Then 
suddenly he awoke. Somewhere a church bell was sounding, 
but such a large one that the earth trembled. He wanted 
to ask his neighbor where the bell was, but he had no time. 
The sky howled, cracked, and broke into a thousand frag- 
ments. Vavila crouched and drew in his head. A thousand 
church bells were now booming, terrible and immense, filling 


all space with their sound, The earth was girdled by fire, and 
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dark forces escaped whizzing and roaring as if from the bot- 
tom of Hell. The sky was torn into pieces that flew about 
like a shower of blazing tatters. 

“The stars are falling, the stars!” 

Everything had broken loose. Whirling in front of Vavila 
the world was spinning, falling into a smoking abyss. Some- 
thing crashed with a roaring thud into the corner of the trench. 
Shrieks, smoke, dust. The liquid earth flew into the air like 
a jet of water. Men had disappeared and those whom Vavila 
could see fell bleeding and yelling in anguish. Vavila rushed. 
to give aid, but someone jabbed him in the side with such 
strength that he fell. 

“Where are you going? .. . Hold your rifle, you fool!” 

He clasped his rifle like a dear friend and did not know what 
to do, nor what was going on. The howling became deafen- 
ing, unbearable. His head seemed to be bursting as if the 
torn heavens had fallen straight upon him. Thousands of 
terrible bells kept sounding the alarm. Vavila hugged his 
rifle and all was like a dream. The'soldiers were shouting from 
the trenches, the rifles sounding together clearly as one, and 
he saw birds, immense birds, flying, circling, their great wings 
outstretched. 

“Two, three . . .” he counted. With his finger pointed at 
them. 

Something hit him strongly. Straight on the face. 

Someone angry, enraged, shouted at him. Vavila could not 
understand who spoke nor what was wanted. 

“Birds are flying...” he babbled. He counted them, 
his finger still pointed at them. “Three... four... 
ig 

The men were swept out of the trench like grey leaves 
blown by the wind. They stumbled along the bumpy field, 
they ran for a while, half bent toward the ground, then crawled. 
Vavila also crawled, holding the rifle close. Smoke, the smell 
of burning. The sky was rent and whirled about. Ahead 
of them the forest was coming down, the trees flew up, then 
fell back to the ground. Now in place of the forest there 
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was only a field, and in the midst of the field stood a village on 
fire, it blazed forth deserted, with no one to put out the 
flames, while behind it smoke rose in pillars towards the sky. 
The soldiers got up, ran, then dropped and crawled again. 
For an instant they took shelter in a trench. But the trench 
roared, rose as if on its hind legs and howling rushed toward 
the fiery smoking clouds. Again the soldiers ran and crawled 
alternately. And all the time it was one or another of Va- 
vila’s neighbors who would flatten himself on the ground and 
remain lying there. 

Thus the whole day and the whole night the sky roared and 
was torn to tatters. 

“Men were gathered here in an army like a big fist,” Vavila 
was told afterwards. “We had to retreat.” 

Vavila imagined a fist hammering, hammering the sky. 
Hammering without a word. So that’s the kind of strength 
dumb people have—these Germans. 

The corporal reported to the platoon officer and the pla- 
toon officer reported to those next in command: 

‘“Laptev is a coward. He may have a demoralizing effect on 
the other men.” 

“That tall hop Pole?” asked the regimental commander. 
‘Assign him as orderly to some officer.” 

Vavila was assigned as orderly to Lieutenant Koronin. 

The soldiers laughed at him. But it was not until later 
that he knew he had been taken for a coward. He was deeply 
mortified. He had never been afraid of anything in his 
life, not even of his wife when she took up the poker. But 
there you were! So many things happened in swift succes- 
sion; they bewildered him. For days his head was no better 
than a pumpkin, while about him things whirled and split and 
crashed. 

But after a while he got used to things and even found life 
interesting: real marvels—the big guns, the great mortars and 
the aerial birds in which men flew. His officer, Lieutenant 
Koronin, Vavila liked very much; soon he became attached to 
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him. “The fine master,” he called the officer, unable for a 
long time to remember his title. The lieutenant did not beat 
or abuse Vavila; he was always kind, but he expected every 
order to be executed promptly. Should negligence occur and 
an order fail to be carried out, he was stern and reported the 
defection to the authorities. 

“Discipline,” he would say, “is the foundation of the army 
and it can not be neglected in the least detail.” 

Because he was a strict disciplinarian the soldiers did not 
like him; besides he was aloof and his manner was stern. One 
could never guess what he was thinking, but he was always 
thinking about something; and he was always alone, like a 
raven on a branch. Yet sometimes he would smile, so nice a 
smile that Vavila’s face would expand like a full moon. “Va- 
vila Demianitch,” he called his orderly, “bring me this or 
that.” Vavila liked it very much and he could not do too much 
to please his officer. Still, it was very humiliating. Why 
did they think he was a coward and take him from his company? 

Once he made his way to the firing lines where Koronin was, 
bringing the officer’s dinner from the field kitchen. It hap- 
pened to be at the very moment of an advance and Vavila 
got into the thickest of the firing. He dropped in a trench 
and from there saw long lines of soldiers rushing to attack, 
Koronin leading. The men crawled, rose, ran with shouts 
towards such fierce, incessant firing that not even a mosquito 
could have hidden from it. Unable to endure it, the men turned 
and ran back. Like hares they jumped into the trench; while 
the dead were lying flat on the earth as though kissing it in a 
last caress. Vavila saw Koronin at some distance lying on 
the field. The officer tried to rise but fell back again. Va- 
vila thrust the dinner aside—let it go to the devil—and leaped 
out of the trench. Beside himself with excitement, he ran, 
jumping about the field, like a flying pole from the highway 
. . . howling at the top of his voice: 

“J am coming, master, I am coming... 

The bullets buzzed about like bees; one pierced his sleeve, 
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another sliced off the heel from his boot and Vavila pitched 
down. But the next instant he was up again, running forward, 
seeing nothing but the prostrate officer. 

“IT am coming .. .” 

He reached Koronin and lifted him on his back. And at 
once the firing stopped. The Germans were quiet until Vavila 
came to the trench. Like a nurse holding a baby, Vavila 
carried the wounded officer from the trench to the field hospital. 

For this piece of gallantry Vavila was returned to active 
duty. The commander, in front of all the regiment, shook him 
by the hand. 

“Forgive me, brother, that I mistook you for a coward.” 

Soon after this Koronin was promoted to the rank of cap- 
tain, and captain he remained all the remainder of the cam- 
paign. He was not in favor with his superiors, they forgot 
about him and he did not remind them. He was not sociable 
with the officers of his company. If he did not like a man he 
did not disguise it, but was cold and distant. When they 
were in the rear Vavila would sometimes see officers of other 
units who came to see Koronin, men who also were somewhat — 
gloomy and stern and at the same time courteous and kind, 
and like enough to Koronin to have beenshis brothers. They 
would talk together the whole night long. Koronin had few 
belongings. In a battered canvas suitcase there reposed three 
thick volumes of the History of the Roman Empire. Koronin 
had no time to read but he never parted with the books, and 
there was also in the suitcase an album carefully wrapped in 
paper. On the first page was the picture of a beautiful, 
middle-aged woman with a charming smile, like that of a kind 
child. The rest of the photographs were of soldiers, generals, 
colonels, lieutenants, and Koronin himself, first with a child’s 
sweet face, so like that of the woman on the front page, and 
then in officer’s uniform, like that of the other men. 

Once in jest the commander of the regiment teased Koronin 
about his passion for Roman history—someone must have spied 
on him. But Koronin would not joke; he replied dryly that 
it was a purely personal matter and quite apart from his life 
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as an officer. The commander shrugged his shoulders and 
also adopted a dry manner, 

But in battle Koronin was always in line with the soldiers, 
fearlessly facing the firing as if there were no such thing as 
death. During their marches Koronin also ate with the sol- 
diers and out of the same pot. He slept beside them and the 
vermin fed on him, as on them. At last, little by little, the 
soldiers were won by Koronin. They noticed that he was not 
promoted. That also drew him nearer to them, though he was 
still far away in his thoughts. 


CHAPTER III 


Wi us the days went by, the long hard days of life lived in 
the trenches. Months passed, and out of months grew years. 
Vavila had been to Prussian Galicia; he had been shifted with 
his comrades from one front to another until he was now a 
trained warrior. The science of warfare was not intricate. 
One had to sit all day and night in a hole in the midst of waste 
land, in the heat of the sun or in the rain, listening to the 
shriek of the shells and the whiz of the bullets, to which one 
had grown so accustomed that it seemed like the cawing of a 
crow or the song of a mosquito. At an order, one had to 
shoot; at an order, rush at the enemy or retreat to the de- 
serted holes in the rear. What one thought was of no impor- 
tance—thinking was unnecessary, the chiefs did all that. 
What tormented Vavila was the vermin; there wasn’t an un- 
bitten spot upon him, he was eaten up alive. But he grew used 
even to the lice. They infested everything, regardless of rank, 
they did not even spare the chiefs. Look at Koronin, how he 
was squirming! 

Also, in the beginning, Vavila dreaded to sce the dead and 
the maimed—sometimes a whole field was strewn with them,— 
but afterwards, he became hardened to this too. Didn’t they 
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slaughter hogs, sheep and chickens in the village? Well, here it 
was men, that was the only difference. At first he had also 
been afraid to fire his rifle. What if he should kill somebody? 
That, too, he got used to. Now he shot into space, not know- 
ing if he killed anyone or not. He was told: “You must kill! 
What else did you go to war for?” 

But Vavila thought: “What did these men do to me? I 
have never seen any of them before.” 

However, if this was what was needed—the chiefs knew bet- 
ter than he did. The Czar had ordered him to fight, and no one 
asked his opinions. Still, he wondered. In Prussia he saw 
how well people lived, not at all like those in his village, but 
everything clean and orderly, so that the country looked like 
one continuous garden. Here Vavila came and here he de- 
stroyed, till farm, manor and city blazed. Thus it was or- 
dered. Yet what if the Germans were to come and set Jhitniza 
on fire and plunder it, and burn his village? They, too, would 
in such a case be doing only what they were ordered to do. 
Vavila was puzzled. Men are alike, but here—the devil 
take it! 

Strekotun filled his pockets and knapsack with all kinds of 
goods in Prussia. He stowed them away methodically and 
made money on them; he kept his money in a bag over his heart. 
Baba also had plundered, he had taken things; but he gave 
them away afterwards to his comrades and to girls he met in 
the towns back of the firing lines. Vavila was ashamed of 
gathering “‘the devil’s gifts,” as he said. Once he picked up 
a doll in the street. It had come from some rifled toy shop. 
It was beautifully dressed and it rolled its eyes as though it 
were alive. He thought, “The wife is expecting a baby soon, 
this will be of use.” But in reality it was he who liked the doll, 
his wife had nothing to do with it. Then he shifted it from one 
hand to the other and gave it to the first little girl he met. He 
could not keep it. 

“My conscience does not allow me to,” he said. 

Strekotun with his wooden jaws murmured: 

“You haven’t got over your ignorant stupidity.” He 
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laughed at Vavila. “Look around you: even the chiefs do it.” 

Vavila looked and saw plunder in full swing. A special 
phrase was coined: “Oh, we bought it in Prussia.” A doctor 
sent home to Vinniza a whole carriage full of stolen things. 
Though the army was beaten and they had been sold out, the 
men came back loaded with bundles and packs. 

“It isn’t right!” 

Vavila did not like it, but he could not say why. Neither 
did he like the war. The farther it went, the more there 
was of it. Plunder and murder and living in sin, but no way 
out, he was told. It must be, but why it should be, no one 
knew. <A growing anxiety gnawed at his heart: he had ceased 
to believe in God. ‘That is, he had not ceased to believe, he 
knew there was a God, but he had ceased to respect Him. 
Whenever a thunderstorm broke and lightning flashed, Vavila 
was actually amused. 

“Lighting your pipe?” he would murmur, “You’d better 
light it down here . . . here, brother. You’d lose your pipe 
to be sure.” 

He looked up at the clouds but could no longer see there the 
kind-faced, grey-haired God, Who in bygone days had winked 
at him good-naturedly, as he puffed at His pipe. Yes, no 
matter how long you looked, you wouldn’t see Him—He must 
be afraid lest He be struck in the forehead. Because it was 
no joke, this thing men had invented down here; it was not 
like lightning, but immeasurably worse. And Vavila thought 
if he were God he would have brought forth such a storm and 
blown such a gale over the earth, that it would have driven 
everybody home. “Stop your fighting. You’ve had your fun 
and that’s enough now.” One should be moderate. 

But God was silent and man knew no moderation. For 
three years the war had been going on; nor was an end in 
sight, while men were continually inventing new devices with 
which they might more easily destroy their fellow men. Gas 
attacks, for instance. And Vavila saw in his imagination an 
old round tower like those he had seen in Prussia. In the 
tower sat a small man with an immense head, big as the room 
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itself, and there he invented new tricks with which to destroy 
mankind... “It must be ‘Bony-Never-Die’? who plans all 
this, and Baba Yaga who helps him with magic herbs. Maybe 
all these guns and mortars are new kinds of were-wolves. Once 
perhaps they were men whom malicious sorcerers drugged with 
poisonous herbs till they were enchanted into cast-iron mon- 
sters, and now they bellow and howl to the world about their 
evil fate.” 

Vavila was frightened by such thoughts. He also felt weary, 
disheartened, unable to understand what was happening to the 
world. When off duty, he would take out his flute; but that 
gave him no help either. The flute had forgotten how to sing, 
no matter how he tried; it only wept as though it longed for 
those places where the mermaids play in the sand and the kind 
old God puffs at His pipe. Vavila sighed and put the flute 
away. He listened to the talk among the soldiers. 

The talk had become angry. 

The soldiers from the rear brought bad tidings. Treachery 
was everywhere. There was a lack of ammunition. The Ger- 
mans would start an attack, and either the Russians had no~ 
cartridges or else their bullets would not fit their guns. Had 
anything like it ever been heard of? The order was given to 
advance and the men had no rifles; they went forward to a mad 
death armed with sticks. They were tired of war, anyway. 
What was it for? Wasn’t there also a rumor that the English 
alone would profit, while the Russians would gain nothing, 
and would lose hosts of men, dead or maimed, to no purpose? 
The Czarina was said to be pro-German. Let the Russians 
make peace, then. What was still worse, they’d taken a 
mujik into the palace, one Rasputin, a peasant from the proy- 
ince of Tobolsk, no better than another man, yet he ruled 
over all. 

“Why didn’t they choose me?” grumbled Strekotun. “I’d 
have taught them how to manage the Empire. I’m as good as 
that man any day.” 

Each would sit there for a while, with his own memories. 


1 Bony-Never-Die—a malevolent character in Russian Fairy tales. 
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Anger at old injustices done them and their parents and 
grandparents came to the surface and was expressed without 
restraint. They were only careful that the officer on duty 
should not hear them swear—it was enough to take one’s 
breath away. ‘They made use of horrible expletives and rib- 
aldry, entirely without provocation, simply because bitter 
malice was in them. In Vavila’s platoon, there was a soldier 
by the name of Karachunov, Karachun they called him; and 
Vavila had never seen such rancor in a man before. He was 
black-haired, with a spiteful twist to his lips and dull, glower- 
ing eyes; even his grey tunic seemed to bristle with wrath. In 
speaking, Karachun was always obscene. Perhaps he was 
bragging or perhaps he wanted to pick a quarrel. 

“My mother was a whore, she got together with a Tartar 
and I was what came of it. Did I ask her to bring me into the 
world? The Tartar left her and went to work in a factory. 
The priest would not let her kiss the cross at church. ‘You’re 
unclean,’ he said, ‘and your whelp is unclean . . .? meaning 
me... Ha-ha! I beat the priest. She was drowned by 
the peasants in the pond. ‘You’re a witch,’ they said. ‘You 
sent a plague on the cattle.” She had such white hands and 
she was small and white as a dumb ewe lamb. I’ve never seen 
a woman like her... 

“T ‘set fire to the village from both ends and went away. In 
town, I sought my father in the factory. ‘Why did you bring 
me into the world in such a way?’ I said. I beat him like 
the scoundrel he was... then I went rambling about the 
world. I was a free man. But then, damn them, they took 
me for a soldier . . .” 

Karachun would look askance at his comrades with his small 
sharp lynx eyes, as though trying to find out if they were 
laughing at him. 

“Don’t you rogues think yourselves better than I am; we’re 
of the same breed. When Khan Mamay and his tribes beat 
us and ruled Russia, the Tartars took your greatgrandmothers. 
You all have Tartar blood. And when there were serfs, the 
_ landowners helped themselves to your grandmothers and you 
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have their vile noble blood into ‘the bargain. So you’re a 
slavish tribe—you’re no good and you never will be! You 
ought to be killed off to the last man so a new race could spring 
from something else . . . Your last woman should mate with 
a tiger ... Damn you.. .” 

And Karachun spat wrathfully. 

The soldiers listened in silence; they were afraid of him. If 
someone said something he did not like, he reached for his 
knife or his bayonet. Once, when Koronin reprimanded him, 
he yelped and bared his teeth like a wolf. But the officer 
stood calmly before him, looking him straight in the eye. 
Karachun’s glance fell. He returned to his place, grumbling: 

“We'll meet again somewhere. I'll get you yet.” 

Vavila listened to his cursing and wondered. 'The world was 
different—a terrible place, all shadow and darkness; there was 
no light and he could see no path. Men were all rascals, 
ready to be bought, slaves who licked the masters’ hands; their 
clay heads should be smashed and the pieces thrown on the 
dunghill. The masters also, chiefs and merchants, they be- 
longed to the Evil One, and they too should be smashed. Their — 
rule had lasted long enough. They had grabbed all the world: 
everything belonged to them, sky and earth, river and sea; and 
they had befouled everything, scoundrels that they were; they 
had made a brothel and a cesspool of the world. They should 
be beaten and thrown into a stinking pit. 

Karachun ground his teeth. 

“Ha! If I could get the power in my hands, I’d show them 
all! They’d know me; I’d set fire to Russia from the four ends. 
I’d burn them to a cinder, the swine. Maybe some good would 
come of it.” 

“You can’t set up heaven on earth by setting earth on fire,” 
cautioned Strekotun. 

“What do I care? Let it be hell on earth . . . only so men 
would be real devils with sharp teeth and rule the land with a 
firm hand... But you... you crawling race... you 
make me sick.” 
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Strekotun murmured under his breath: “That isn’t good 
husbandry 

Strekotun liked to talk about husbandry. He was a farmer 
from head to toe, he was therefore more rancorous than the 
others; and for that reason, too, the war was more loathsome 
to him. For years now they had been burning and ravaging 
the land. Who would have to build it again? The peasant, 
of course. He longed for his hut, for his wife, for his yellow 
cat. He spoke of his chickens, recalling the color of each one, 
as though they were eternal. And he swore the foulest oaths 
with zest. 

“You'll come back from the war,” he would grumble, “and 
find it just as crowded. You won’t be able to turn around, no 
BOOM. \s) 27? 

Strekotun had his own idea of room. It wasn’t that he 
would like to look at immensity and cry out for joy in a long 
breath, “Oh, how wonderful it is!” No, Strekotun liked to be 
able to touch everything, to walk around with an axe in his 
hand and to measure things. For him the sky existed only 
when it rained or when the sun was scorching. The forest set 
him to calculating how many boards and beams could be made 
of the trees and where they could be used. His was a wooden 
world, made of boards roughly planed but thriftily placed to- 
gether. And God in this world was a wooden idol, standing 
in a corner, because it was set up thus by his forefathers. 

“God?—That’s all right, but you must help yourself. If 
you’ve been careless, who'll answer for it? Not God, certainly. 
What concern of God’s is it? He lives like a landowner. He 
has His estate and rules all over the earth where He has 
churches with bells.” 

Such was Strekotun’s piilodbehy: He could not imagine 
a world where there would be no holdings and no worry about 
land. God—the landowner—lived well. The saints and 
angels and the priests worked for Him; therefore He had a 
justice and a law of His own, a landowner’s rule of which the 
priest used to say: “Patience brings everything about.” But 
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how long should you have patience? Hadn’t the peasants been 
patient enough, suffering as they had suffered, they and their 
fathers and grandfathers? Patience could not endure for- 
ever; it was time for it to end, we must begin to live according 
to our own justice. 

His justice was that of the husbandman. 

“Our stock wasn’t any good and that’s why we lived so 
badly. ‘That’s enough. Now, when the war is over, we'll 
change it. If only the people would agree among themselves 
—whoever works would get the land... As for the idlers 
and loafers, landowners and their kind . . .” 

Strekotun would grow green in the face at the thought of 
them. Then he would burst into such passionate imprecations 
that even Baba felt uncomfortable. For Strekotun was a 
past master at swearing. He would pile up out of such words 
not merely a three or four story house, but a towering sky- 
scraper. Though Baba was by no means averse to profanity, 
he used it not angrily but humorously to amuse the crowd. 
But lately Baba had sunk into apathy. He had lost his heart 
to a Polish girl, beautiful as a picture. She lived in Belostok — 
and he was wasting away in longing for her. 

“As soon as the war is over, I’ll marry her,” he would say 
without preface. “I'll tell you, boys, I’d marry her if only 
the war would end.” Lh 

And everybody sighed thinking: “If only the war would 
Cn (ete L am tivediof abies 

Vavila also sighed: he did not know why, but probably from 
melancholy. He took no part in the soldiers’ talk; it flowed 
past him. What was it all about anyway? ‘The peasants al- 
ways spoke that way about the land, but it all belonged to the 
noblemen. It had been so arranged; what was the good of 
talking? Take the war, for instance. The peasants knew 
there was nothing in it for them but death or wounds, yet 
when they were ordered to fight, they fought and did not dare 
to run. Then take the vermin. They weren’t needed at all, 
but no matter how you swore, they didn’t care. 


Thoughts made Vavila restless, Why did they attach them- 
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selves to him, why was he entangled in them like a rooster 
caught in the wheat? Where did the war come from, who 
caused the war and what was the use of it? Why was he sent 
here to fight without being asked if he would, he and the rest 
of them? Who planned it so? But whether one thought or 
not, one could find no answer. Why was he so confused, too? 
Such thoughts were like a gas cloud, they suffocated Vavila. 
And to add to all this, in the sector they occupied things had 
been quiet. The second week they did not move; the days 
were long and the nights still longer. 

Vavila walked about the slope. He could not sleep. The 
earth was strewn with shells. In places an arm was thrust up 
from the ground, in others the top of a head appeared, cov- 
ered with hair. Now that he was used to it, it was like living 
in a cemetery, waiting for your own turn. Tomorrow you 
would either be torn by shrapnel or buried under an avalanche 
of earth. Well, what was the difference? You would die just 
the same at home, lying on the shelf above the stove when your 
time had come. But to kill a man—that was dreadful! Why 
you killed him, heaven only knew. You received an order and 
you killed. The enemy were ordered to kill too, They ran 
upon you, disembowelled you, and that was all there was to it. 
Who could understand it? The devil alone. How tiresome 
it was! Vavila walked about trying to remember something 
he had forgotten. 

“Confound them all!’ he exclaimed. 

He would stop still, looking at the moon. He looked and 
thought: “What is it? It is round and gives light and moves 
in the sky as if it were alive. Look, there it goes now plung- 
ing through the clouds.” Once Vavila aimed his rifle at the 
moon and shot at it, raising the alarm. Afterwards he was 
sorry. “What did I do it for?” Then the thought came: 
“A bullet travels no more than a mile and it must be much 
further to the moon, the moon must be unaware of this shot.” 

After that, the round orbit pricked his curiosity. Why did 
it wander about the sky all night? Why did the sun shine 
by day? Vavila tried to look up at the sun but he could not 
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bear it. Sure enough, it was burning hot; the moon was no 
match for it. It would be better if there were neither sun nor 
moon, but only the stars in the sky. That would be fine, al- 
ways dark, so no one could fight then! Where was No Man’s 
Land? How could anyone find it in the darkness? Who 
could tell where their lines began and where the enemy’s ended? 
Recently, in a night alarm, they had shot their own men, kill- 
ing a number of them. Only, he thought again, it would 
be tiresome to have night always. There you are: man is never 
satisfied. And what was it all for? Who made it? 

Here Vavila remembered: God made it all. 

If it was God, then the matter was beyond man’s understand- 
ing. The priest should know best about it then. ‘When he 
comes to say Mass, I’ll ask him,” Vavila decided. 

So when the regimental priest arrived, wearing a calotte 
over his grey hair, Vavila accosted him. 

‘What did God make the world for?” he asked. 

The priest who was deaf, put his hand to his ear and asked 
in a weak voice, “What did you say, friend? I can’t hear 
you.” 

“TI mean why did God . . .” 

“What about God?” 

“All this . . . the moon, the sun, the stars . . . for what 
purpose were they made?” 

The priest smiled, “You’ve grown tall enough, son, but you 
are a fool. Who can know God’s mind, except God Himself? 
{Better come and kiss the cross.” 

Vavila kissed the cross. 

But he thought to himself: ‘The priest does not know. 
Therefore no one knows.” He shook his head. “Ah, if one 
could only know!” 

Life seemed so tedious that he wanted to shut his eyes. 
Besides, a bewildering force within Vavila tormented him and 
demanded outlet. As soon as the evening star shone in the 
sky, all the soldiers on the front suffered in the same way. 
In their rest periods, it moved them to race about like infuri- 
ated bulls, with bloodshot eyes, drinking and brawling until 
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dawn. Vavila stuck his head in the snow in winter, or sat in 
dirty puddles in the summertime, something within him keep- 
ing him from following the ways of the others. But once, he 
too broke loose, and charged about like a bull, crushing and 
trampling upon all that stood before him, dead or alive, friend 
or foe. There was no earth or sky—only a mist, in crim- 
son tatters, hanging before his eyes. It burned and scorched 
him. 

Somewhere nearby, Baba sang, playing with all ten fingers 
on the accordion, at the same time pouring more liquor into 
Vavila’s glass with tender solicitude. Something in Vavila 
urged him to dance, something heavy moved his feet, beat them 
to the floor in the intricate figure of the dance, flung them into 
the air. Then suddenly a quarrel with a fellow-soldier arose, 
over some pink and doll-like creature. Somehow a knife was 
in Vavila’s hand. Karachun had slipped it there at the right 
moment ; he stood by Vavila, baring his teeth, like a wolf. 

“Strike him!” 

And it seemed as though thousands of voices took up the 
cry and filled the purple mist, hissing: 

“Strike! Strike!’ 

Here and there, through the mist, Karachun’s face floated 
before his eyes. Like a devil it leaped about, while Baba was 
trying to get hold of Vavila’s hand. Suddenly tears dimmed 
his sight and there was nothing around him but a white cloud 
. - - he let the knife fall and began to weep. For a long time 
he wept, first on Baba’s shoulder, then on that of the soldier 
he had almost killed. His tears seemed to him like a shining 
river upon which he was floating ... Afterwards the three 
rambled together in the mist . . . and Vavila dreamed a dream. 
A grey-haired man in a white shirt with a small ikon on his 
breast chased him through a dense forest, trying to beat him 
with a stick. That forest stretched out for a thousand versts 
and Vavila had run all through it but the old man was still 
chasing him. 

Next day Vavila was unable to hold his head up. He struck 
his rifle with his fist... “Tl never do it again. . . never 
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again.” ‘The transparent flame that lived in him was blown 
out. He did not know what the flame was, neither did he 
understand what force had been busy with him. 

Baba was taken to the field hospital, suffering from a slight 
attack of venereal disease. He came back soon; it was cur- 
able. But others were shipped off to the capitals, trainloads 
of men, rotting alive. Once the Czarina came to such a train 
—an oversight on the part of the officials. Dressed as a Red 
Cross nurse and accompanied by her daughters, she walked to 
one soldier and asked him what was the matter with him, and 
he in his simplicity blurted out the plain truth. Since then 
trains carrying such patients were no longer sent to the cap- 
itals, but taken off to remote little towns. And later the dis- 
eased men went home. 

For a long time something loathsome ate at Vavila’s heart; 
something worse than vermin fed upon him; he could not un- 
derstand whence it came. 

He would thrust his head out of the trench: “If only a 
bullet would finish me.” 

But when it came, the bullet brought joy in its train. 

It was a stray bullet, coming from heaven knows where.» In 
all the battles through which he had been, he had never been 
wounded, though there were forty holes in his coat. And now 
a bullet whizzing from nowhere, cut through Vavila’s leg and 
sank in Koronin’s arm. They took the officer to the hospital 
on a stretcher, but Vavila walked there. They washed the 
wound and bandaged it; he was laid into a soft bed and drowsi- 
ness came upon him. He saw the mounds and the hillsides of 
his childhood, the peaceful country, the mermaids playing on 
the sand, and above all the grey-haired God looking down 
through the clouds, smoking and winking lovingly. 

Vavila smiled and opened his eyes. Something transparent 
flashed across them, like a beam of light slanting through the 
air. At the head of his bed sat a nurse in a white headdress, 
looking like a saint. She was gazing at him with maternal 
anxiety. Her lips and smile were like a child’s and she herself 
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was like a little girl, timid and shy. Vavila stared at her, not 
daring to move, lest the vision fade. 

Her slender hands deftly arranged the blanket, she bent over 
him in solicitude. 

“Does it hurt?” 

She was like the God in the clouds, that looked down at him, 
inclining His head, only younger. After that, Vavila never 
lost sight of the girl. He watched her walk with her swift, 
short step. He turned his head on the pillow, following her 
with his eyes. When she went out of the room, he waited 
for her return, half-rising from his pillow. At night he woke 
to peer through the surrounding dimness. Was she there? 
His life flowed forth in a light cloudy dream. He did not 
speak to the girl; he only looked and looked; he only listened 
to the sound of her hands as they touched him. All his life 
was like a dream; he was afraid of waking. He was recovering 
rapidly and he thought to himself, “Soon I’ll go away and she 
won’t exist any more.” 

“What’s your name, sister?” 

“Tatiana ... Tanichka .. .” 

Lying in bed he whispered: ‘“Ta-ni-chka!” 

She bent over him with a smile. His heart suddenly leapt 
up within him and he dropped into a limpid, azure abyss. 

“Tanichka . . . I love you. . .” he said. 

Then his face became purple and he was afraid. 

Tanichka drew back frightened. Her child’s face grew seri- 
ous and on guard. But it was not for long. Presently she 
blushed and smiled tenderly. 

“What is your name?” 

“Vavila.” 

Vavila faltered. It seemed to him he had pronounced a word 
that was gross and revolting. But she was speaking, leaning 
towards him. 

“Do you want me to be a sister to you, Vavila?” 

“A little sister...” Vavila rejoiced. His heart exulted. 


At once he felt better, ‘I haven’t ever had a sister,” 
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He placed his large hand on his breast and said in a loud 
whisper: 

“T can go away now... I’ll carry you like an ikon on my 
heart, you...” 

He looked at her and couldn’t take his eyes away. 
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She stooped and kissed him gently on the brow. 

Vavila’s soul was immersed in a dream in which the image of 
Tanichka took shape and was enshrined in him forever. He 
started to tell her some of his best tales. Instantly she became 
absorbed; presently she rushed out, returning, and, brought 
back a copy-book and a pencil. 

“Wait, I'll take it down. I never heard such tales. Where 
did you learn them?” 

Vavila smiled broadly. 

“God knows where they came from. They must have drifted 
along to me with the wind.” 

“Wait. Tell me the story again about the malicious mujhik 
who was turned into a big gun.” 

She listened, looking at him with starry eyes, thinking secret 
thoughts. Once in the night she whispered—a mysterious, 
barely audible whisper. 

“Do you know about the Social-Revolutionists party?” 

“T am illiterate,” smiled Vavila regretfully. 

“Now listen—don’t tell a living soul about this talk. To- 
morrow you will be discharged; when you’re back at the Base, 
come and see me some Sunday. Come alone. I will introduce 
you to some people who may be useful to you. But we can’t 
talk here. ‘The walls have ears.” 

Vavila was unlike himself after his discharge. He neither 
heard nor saw anything, he lived continually in his iridescent 
dream. Two weeks later, when they returned to the rear, he 
rushed to the hospital. 

“Tanichka?” 

“Sister Tanichka is no longer here,” he was told. “She 
asked to be transferred to an ambulance-train; she went on it 
to Moscow. Your officer Koronin was sent there, too.” 
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Vavila slapped his coat miserably with both big hands. He 
walked out on the square, flung his cap on the ground and 
stood there for a long time, staggering as if drunk. Baba 
saw him from a distance and drew near. He looked into his 
face, then without a word led him quietly away. Baba was 
intuitive; his insight came from the heart, but he understood 
in his own way and spoke puzzling words. 

“Whether you jump or not, you can’t leap over. Love is 
not like a potato, you can’t throw it out of the window.” 

He knew by experience ; although he had forgotten his Polish 
girl, he was now pining away for a Czecho-Slovakian belle. 

For a long time Vavila lived unconscious of what was go- 
ing on about him. Meanwhile something strange and incom- 
iprehensible was happening. A sense of alarm came out of the 
blue and took possession of the men. For some days no news- 
papers came from Petrograd. The authorities rode to con- 
ferences at a furious pace, the orderlies hurried past by car 
and on horseback. Fantastic rumors spread in a dread, awe- 
some way. People said there was a revolution in Petrograd 
and fighting in the streets. The Czar had hastened from the 
front to the capital, he was drawing troops around it. Others 
said there was no longer a Czar. 

The front was hushed and waited in suspense. 


CHAPTER IV 


Coe out of the station Koronin found himself in the 
thick of events. The Nevsky was flooded with people, the 
side-streets were swollen, dark-streaming rivers. Rows of 
hungry-looking beings, with haggard faces and the eyes of 
sleep-walkers, were advancing in a continuous, unbroken line, 
innundating the capital like the waves of an ominous deluge, 
whilst the hushed palaces and mansions listened fearfully to its 
surge. ‘Through the crowds detachments of every branch of 
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the service marched with tired, gloomy faces. Squads of Cos- 
sacks in their fur caps stood on the squares and crossings in 
mysterious immobility. Koronin’s nerves were taut with anx- 
iety ; feeling no fatigue he let himself go with the human cur- 
rent that bore him on. In the train he had learned for the first 
time of the strange, silent occupation of the metropolis that 
was now taking place. His wounded arm in a sling, the of- 
ficer wandered about, forgetting even the important matters 
which had brought him to Petrogard and on which his hopes 
were set. With stern, intent face, he watched this chaos, with 
its stir and the play of colors dimly perceived through the mist. 
He tried to distinguish its contours in vain. Something in it 
was foreign to him and aroused a hostile feeling. 

So far he had lived amid military interests. War was his 
profession; it was his duty and the meaning of his life. . He 
accepted it as simply as he accepted his ancestors. He never 
pondered its significance; with serenity he would step over a 
corpse, assist with indifference at the execution of spies, and 
at the first word of command, expose himself coolly to the rain 
of death-bearing bullets. All this was as much a matter of 
course as the sun shining by day and the moon by night. 
Wouldn’t chaos have resulted if everything were upset, if the 
sun rose in the west and if spies were not executed? There 
must be inexorable order: war was war—such was the disci- 
pline that welded the masses into a united force. This iron 
law, driving thousands to their deaths amid music and paeans 
of victory and erecting monuments of glory over their com- 
mon grave, was for Koronin a law not solely military but 
social, indeed universal. Discipline gives each his place and 
makes him a necessary cog that fits into the mechanism, whether 
it be the army, the state, the social order or cosmos itself. 
Discipline rules the universe. Each star obeys it. Without it, 
the reign of chaos and the destruction of the world would re- 
sult. Monarchy was for Koronin the ideal form of govern- 
ment because it manifested a discipline welding the empire into 
a powerful whole where everything was clear, predetermined 
and revolving smoothly in its right place. On the other hand, 
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the confused jumble of human masses who had lost the saving 
fear of disciplinarian and governmental power woke a growing 
anxiety in him. As he watched the ebullition of the disorderly 
mobs, he felt an abyss yawning before him. 

Thoughts, typical of a soldier, shot through his brain: 
“One good volley . . .” He wondered why the army was in- 
active. “One good volley fired into the air and all this night- 
mare would vanish.” 

But his usual mode of thought was submerged in doubts 
born long ago, yet of which he had been until now almost un- 
conscious. He felt that all Russia was stirred, her staring 
sleepless eyes fixed on the capital. Uneasily, he recalled 
the frame of mind prevalent in army circles, the obscure, dis~ 
turbing rumors in the air and the important errand that had 
brought him to Petrograd. 

Again the thought occurred: ‘A word from the Monarch 
vested with supreme authority could have quieted all this un- 
fest)... itiisn’t too late.” 

But immediately he smiled wrily as he thought: “Who 
could say this word? . .. there is no one, no one... it is 
too late.” 

There was no longer a monarch in Russia, there remained 
only a pale and pitiful phantom of former greatness, the irreso- 
lute descendant of the brave Russian Cesars. Then what was 
happening before him—the collapse of monarchy? Was it 
' possible that only a miracle could save it, and that there was 
no strong hand to turn the course of events? Koronin felt 
the urgency of his errand; he wished to accomplish it; but how 
should he go about it? The old roads were closed, the familiar 
faces had disappeared in the threatening grimace of this form- 
less, collective face. The thought still oppressed him—wasn’t 
it too late? The troops were strangely silent, letting the 
human waves, full of motion but empty of purpose, flow on un- 
opposed. No one gave the order to shoot. Were they waiting 
for something before giving it, or, afraid to act at all, were 
they vaguely hoping to avert the catastrophic hour? 

It did not look like a revolution, there was no plan in the 
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movement of the crowd, they did not challenge the soldiers, 
they built no barricades. It was as if the people were asleep 
and all dreaming the same horrible dream. Then they jumped 
out of bed with sleepy cries, and went wandering about the 
streets, pressing close together and afraid of loneliness. All 
this seemed to Koronin more formidable than a revolution. In 
a revolution there was something definite to fight against, 
something to which a definite response might be made with 
rifle and sword. But how could one fight a misty dream in 
which might be hidden unknown horrors in the awakening? At 
times it seemed to him these were not people swarming like in- 
sects in the city streets, but rather creatures of some mysteri- 
ous subterranean force that had been long gathering and hay- 
ing at last risen to the surface, had taken this dim threaten- 
ing shape of men crowded into an immeasurable mass. 

Koronin stopped on a bridge, very tired and apprehensive. 
Beneath him, the Fontanka ran like a dark ribbon, opposite 
him loomed the yellow painted Imperial Palace. An iron horse . 
reared on its hind legs in front of it. 

The officer, pressing against the railing, watched the crowds 
streaming on and on in a vast, dark, restless sea of dreadful 
faces, flooding the Nevsky in both directions . . . Workmen 
with heavy eyebrows and bluish lips looking as though they 
had just stepped out of a sepulchre. Women with mysterious 
fires in their excited eyes. Gloomy students, college girls with 
soft young faces, nimble boys diving between people’s feet. 
Derby hats and fur caps moving side by side with the working- 
men’s caps .. . So a broad, ceaseless flow poured on and on 
like a nightmare of the city, drowned in the mists. Here and 
there posters floated over the heads of the people. But there 
seemed to be nothing ominous about them. “Bread... 
bread .. .” said the signs morosely. A platoon of soldiers 
moved across the bridge, mysterious and silent. The crowd 
made way for them. The troubled face of the tall, thin officer 
giving an order flashed by. The platoon turned into the 
palace gates, grounded arms, stood there motionless. 
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Koronin noticed at his side a tall, thick-set man to whom he 
found his eyes drawn involuntarily. The stranger wore a 
black tunic, edged with caracul, and a caracul cap, from be- 
neath which dark graying hair showed in abundance. His curl- 
ing beard covered his breast, giving him the look of a priest in 
disguise or an intellectual of the sixties. In stature he was 
a Goliath. His face, soft, gentle, and kind, was pensive, too, 
and weary; his eyes harboring a look of still melancholy, that 
melancholy of understanding peculiar to wise men or too pre- 
cocious children. Koronin suddenly felt a friendly attraction 
towards him which he could not explain. So when the glance 
of the stranger, surveying the crowd, rested for an instant on 
Koronin, the officer stepped nearer and asked with a rush of 
confidence: 

“What is the matter? What is going on?” And with a 
slight shrug he added: “I must confess I can’t understand a 
thing. Why, for instance, don’t they use the troops?” 

The stranger gazing across the sea of heads, answered 
softly: 

“No... they won’t shoot ... that’s what I think.” 

Koronin gave a jerk. 

“Why?” 

“Because they are . . .” the stranger seemed to search for 
a word... “Children!”’ he said. 

The unexpected answer astounded Koronin with its riddle; 
but he felt that the conviction with which it was uttered hid 
some incomprehensible truth. The officer bent his head, try- 
ing to understand the significance of the words; then quickly 
he turned to the stranger, intending to ask for an explanation. 
But another man had stopped beside them. He looked like a 
workman, rather short, broad-shouldered and strongly built ; 
he held his head high; his tightly shut lips gave his face an 
expression of determination and great energy. 

“Chugunok . . . how is it that you are here?” the stranger 
asked with a note of gladness in his voice. 

Without a change in his serious expression Chugunok held 
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out his hand palm upward. Then he led the stranger to the 
corner, and standing there before a shop window and beyond 
Koronin’s hearing, he spoke in secret. 

“You should come to us in Moscow, citizen Gonibesoy. Our 
peasants from Jhitniza have come to me. ‘Find Father Ivan,’ 
they say, ‘Find Father Ivan for us.’ They still call you by the 
old name. As you are in the Duma, they want you to help 
them.” 

“But I am not a member of the Duma,” said Ivan Gonibesov. 

“They'll elect you to the Duma in due time. But you must 
come to Moscow. Straight to the factory; the comrades will . 
be glad to see you. Although your ideas are not ours,” 
es smiled suddenly and trustfully, “they love you all 
the same.’ | 

He looked around. 

“Things are happening ene That’s good. If only the 
troops wouldn’t back out of it... There is great discontent 
among them. Isn’t theirs a dows life? But even if they fail 
us, it won’t change the course of events. The time has come 
to end it all. We’ve had enough.” 

He suddenly shouted in a metallic voice above the heads of 
the crowd: “Hey, comrades, soldiers,—would you actually 
shoot . . . your own brothers?” 

A gloomy silence was his answer. The crowd quivered— 
and continued to stream on silently. 

“We must go and rouse Moscow,” resumed Chugunok. 
“When I was in the Duma, looking for you, I heard some talk. 
It looks as though they were mancuvring for an arrangement 
with the Czar. That will never do. No more autocracies. A 
republic. What a lot of noblemen there are in the Duma. 
Their excellencies, our future rulers.” 

He said the word “rulers” as if it were an oath; he bared his 
teeth in a malicious smile. 

“We'll have to lay in a supply of rifles for them, too.” 

The crowd engulfed the two men who walked together for a 
while, then parted, 
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“See you in Moscow.” 
Taking off his cap, Chugunok waved it in the air; but his 
face remained stern. 


CH AvP TE RAV 


L OST in his thoughts, Ivan let the crowd bear him on. He 
was trying to understand what was going on before him,, but 
there was no doubt in his mind that this was the revolution, the 
rising of certain elements from the subconscious depths, unable 
to await the issue of the war. And he was convinced of what 
he told the officer. Oh, yes, they would not shoot the people 
down. They could not—it would be contrary to any logic. 

During the thirteen years since he had left the priesthood, 
he had gone through a great deal, he had thought upon many 
subjects, he had seen innumerable people, he had travelled from 
one end of Russia to the other. The lack of a definite pro- 
fession and the need of earning his living had led him to try 
his hand at journalism and quite unexpectedly he discovered 
he had literary abilities, although so far they had been ex- 
pressed only in a diary and in newspaper work, and in the 
dim outlines of a philosophical novel which had lately pos- 
sessed his mind and soul. He wanted to offer some answer 
to the riddles of life that were besetting him and apparently 
all humanity. In doing this he hoped to utilize his own ex- 
perience, to pour it forth in a kind of summons. He had 
not forgotten that day, there in the God-forsaken county of 
Jhitniza, at the bedside of the wounded boy, when the great 
decision was shaping in his mind to leave the old life and to 
“hearten the people with something strong and dominating, 
something that would echo in their hearts like the peal of a 
bell.”? He did not know then what that something was to be, 
but he told himself he would learn. 

It seemed to him now—nay, he firmly believed—that he had 
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learned, but that he had learned something entirely different 
from the idea that was at the present moment striving for ex- 
pression. There was nothing puzzling in what was going on— 
he had expected some such uprising long ago—but it had come 
earlier than he had supposed. He understood that an histori- 
cal landslide was taking place, that the new era in the history 
of the Russian people was breaking down those thick doors 
sealed with the seven seals. This moment had been long immi- 
nent. Had not even Guchkov, by documents in his possession, 
proved the treachery of the Czarina? Had not Milukov in a 
speech from the platform of the Duma set forth the fatal 
question: “Is the government ruled by stupidity or by treach- 
ery?” Stupidity, treachery, revolution—there was no other 
issue. The Grand Dukes themselves, at a family reunion, had 
said that the monarchy was rolling into an abyss, that their 
dynasty was threatened with dissolution. At court they had 
hoped for remedy in a coup d’état. But the revolution had 
already begun; age-old foundations were tottering to their fall; 
there was no time. It was clear to Ivan that with the army 
rested the solution of this old question between crown and — 
people. The side on which the soldiers cast their lot would 
win; but which side would that be? ‘The people in arms—and 
the people without arms—were observing each other in the 
streets of Petrograd. He could see this distinctly in the 
faces flashing past him through the twilight, the gloomy brood- 
ing of the soldiers, the uncertainty evident among the officers. 
The people in arms were tired of the war, of the alarming 
rumors about treason; they were tired of anxious, homesick 
thoughts about their own abandoned fields. The people with- 
out arms were tired of starving, tired of high prices, of the un- 
satisfied demands of their young questing spirit. There was no 
actual revolution so far, only a vast, vague ferment. An ap- 
peal rose from the thick of the crowd, like the trailing murmur 
of a wail: 

“Bread . .. give us bread for our children . . .” 

The people knew that the neglectful members of the cabinet, 
protégés of the Czarina, thieves and sluggards, had calmly left 
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them to starve. The people knew that their representatives 
in the Duma had demanded a responsible cabinet from the 
Czar, and that his answer had been to sign a decree proroguing 
the Duma. Its members had determined not to yield and the 
people waited, understanding that a mortal struggle was going 
on between the masses and the government, that the battle was 
already joined. They did not realize yet that their hour 
had struck and therefore they still demanded only bread, though 
they well knew no one would give it to them. Ivan had for a 
long time been aware how these patient people had suffered. 
Had they not always given all they had to the country? This 
had been true in the great war. How readily the workmen 
had marched to the front, how submissively the peasants had 
given up their sons to die and cover the fields with their bones 
for the glory of the fatherland, or the triumph of “imperialistic 
problems . . .”—to what end they did not know. 

“Take the Dardanelles? We'll do it if it is necessary. 
Why not?” 

But then did the intellectuals—or the socialists—look at 
the situation with a better understanding? 

However, after 1905, the people were not so ready to carry 
out the imperial will. Perhaps for the first time in their 
history a critical thought had awakened in their minds. After 
the outbreak of that year, quelled at the cost of the people’s 
blood, the Russian Empire appeared to be calm and silent as be- 
fore. The intellectuals despaired without realizing that among 
themselves, in the spheres of art and ethics, revolutionary shift- 
ings and changes were taking place, forerunners of the coming 
upheavals, whose spirit was unconsciously hidden in the people. 
Ivan had been near to them during these years; he saw clearly 
that their immobility was only apparent, their calm deceptive, 
and their silence ominous. The inner workings of the mind 
of the masses, that had begun in the turmoil of the revolutionary 
years, had not ceased but had only sunk deeper, awaiting the 
hour when it would burst forth in a tremendous explosion. 
Some of the nobility who lived on their estates and some of the 
officials connected with the government realized this. It was 
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not without reason that war had been regarded as a panacea, 
as the most innocuous form of political bleeding possible. The 
people had begun to pound with too much force on the vaults 
of their underground dungeons. 

“They have been pounding for hundreds of years,” Ivan 
thought. “Is it possible to hold them back any longer? Can 
one hold back the ocean by artificial dams? All the world 
around is in a state of flux and athrob with the spirit of prog- 
ress. The Russians alone are forced to live in a long past 
century.” 

Ivan continued to advance into the thick of the mob. A 
drowsiness was stealing over him, the result of the vast, con- 
tinuous movement of all these kaleidoscopic passing faces, and 
of his intense foreboding. He looked off into the distance 
across the dark sea of moving heads, a far look as if he were 
contemplating the destiny of the nation from its beginnings. 
Wild Scythia unrolled itself before his mental eye; the wander- 
ing of the primitive tribes—this was the childhood of the people. 
With the avid souls of poets, the people scanned the far hori- 
zons and the world became too crowded for them. National — 
youth had succeeded national childhood, and with it had come 
a thirst for activity and adventure. Into the dense forests 
of the north the people moved to the source of the rivers Vol- 
khov, Mologa, Sheksna; they built towns and fortresses there; 
they called these cities free and great, adorning them with the 
treasures of their youthful creative power. But the young 
strength of the people still felt itself bound; avidly men went 
forth into the mysterious virgin expanses of the earth to possess 
them. ‘The Volga became theirs; then Siberia’s immensity with 
hosts of fur-bearing animals, its rivers abounding in fish; then 
the Tartar kingdoms of Kazan and Astrakan; next the steppes 
that had belonged to the Asiatic tribes. The Russian people 
subdued the Tartars, the Kalmiks, the Bashmirs, the Sarts, the 
tribes that dwelt in the Caucasus, and those of the Altai moun- 
tains. Further and further extended the holdings of the men 
of Rus; singing their epic songs they marched on, an in- 
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vincible host, and the shores of oceans and seas alone established 
their boundaries. It was the Russians who held back those wild 
Asiatic hordes menacing Europe and its young culture. 
Storm-tossed, the nation created the strong city of Moscow, 
gave up its veche* and voluntarily accepted slavery from the 
ruling autocrats—this because of the great task which was stir- 
ring the unconscious soul of the people, the task of creating 
one of the largest states of the world, that would unite the East 
with the West by the splendid bridge of future development. 

Now the nation grew out of its youth. Coming into man- 
hood the people raised their voices before the rulers. 

‘‘We have created a great Empire and we would be masters 
OL it.” 

At the end of the seventeenth century this voice—the voice 
of a people aroused—rang out for the first time. The move- 
ment started from the borders of the country. Stepan Razin, 
chief of the Cossacks of the Lower Volga region, roused the 
peasants to war against the landowners, and marched them on 
to Moscow to conquer it and to establish a peasants’ Kingdom 
with a peasant Czar at its head. Razin met an infamous death 
at the hands of the rulers of Moscow but his name lives forever 
in the legends and songs of the people. Razin died but the 
people lived. Thirty years later Peter the Great, set on the 
throne by the people, was to break the spell that isolated them 
from the world. For the first time Russia faced. culture. 
Peter the Great had “cut a window through” into Europe. 
But he was met by all the scum of Europe, all the worst of the 
people, all the cultural rags and tatters, so to speak. Rus- 
sia won no European learning; instead her age-old chains 
became heavier and more cruel. And again the people raised 
their voices in warning: 

“We would be masters of our land.” 

Again the movement had its origin in the far borders of the 
state. Pugatchev, a Cossack from the Don, rose in rebellion. 
Followed by masses, whom he had organized into an army, he 


1 Veche—town councils in which everybody was free to participate, 
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advanced on Moscow. ‘This was in the time of Catherine the 
Great. Pugatchev perished like Razin. And once more calm 
appeared to succeed the storm in the Empire. But the people 
grew, increased in force, and strove persistently to achieve their 
great end. Life and Freedom became the goal of their exist- 
ence. In the time of Alexander II an obscure but unconquer- 
able movement began in the centre of the country itself. The 
people were in a state of continuous rebellion. They burned 
estates, killed landowners, thus wordlessly demanding freedom 
and the recognition of their rights. It was impossible to re- 
strain them by force, so the government accomplished its pur- 
pose by deceit. 

In the time of the great reforms of Alexander’s reign, Rus- 
sia joined the mighty empires of the world. The Russian 
people were freed from servitude and were given the rights of 
citizenship. But they did not become masters of their land; 
they were again deceived and kept in darkness by their rulers, 
too near-sighted to see that the people were no longer willing to 
accept the old coercion. In fact, the people had become so vir- 
ile and were bent so forcibly upon the growth of the spirit and 
its conquest that the last hundred years of the Russian Empire 
—that is, all the last century—were marked by an unprece- 
dented development of creative ability; a whole galaxy of tal- 
ents and geniuses flashed over the ignorant and wretched 
country. Pushkin, Gogol, Dostoevsky, Lermontov, Turgenev, 
Tolstoy—these world-famous names of Russian literature were 
like echoes of church bells chiming their tidings over the uni- 
verse. Glinka, Scribabin, Borodin, Dargomijhsky, Tchaikov- 
sky, Rimsky, Korsakov, Moussorgsky—these delighted the 
world with the Russian music. And Serov, Levitan, Vassnezov, 
Vrubel—the Russian painters, . .. and the Russian theatre 
. . . Russian art was truly a Milky Way. 

This Art had its source in the curbed, chained spirit of the 
people. The mujhik Lomonosov, a genius who lived in the 
beginning of the last century; the mujhik Chaliapin, the shep- 
herd Yesenin, the foreman Gorky—the geniuses of our day— 
were they not the expression of the Russian people with all its 
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tendencies and possibilities, with its heart that was a poet’s, a 
painter’s, a creative artist’s? 

Ivan Gonibesov stopped at a dark house near a square and 
leaned in a tired attitude against the window. His thoughts 
drifted in a continuous stream; it seemed as though he were 
weaving a poem about the Russian people. 

“Only the soul of a great, ‘wonderful race,” he was saying 
to himself, “could have produced a pearl of such priceless 
beauty as Russian Art. It is our pride and glory, our blood- 
less conquest of the world; in it lies the quest for the trans- 
formation of the world. And it originated entirely in the 
people’s heart, all its roots are there. The beautiful Russian 
language is the language of the people. Tolstoy learned to 
write from them. Pushkin was fascinated by their songs and 
fairy-tales. Our music—has it not emanated wholly from the 
Russian folk songs? Take the art of painting: Vassnezov 
and Nesterov spent month after month in the churches, studying 
the old, unknown ikon painters of the people, whose art is some- 
times higher than that of the Italian masters. For a whole 
century the soul of the people, dark, ignorant, unconscious of it- 
self, has been throwing handfuls of blazing stars into the sky as 
though trying to light up their way in history, a way half 
lost, sorrowful, overgrown with thorns . 

“QO my Russia,” Ivan exclaimed passionately in a half- 
whisper,” you are the country of fairy tales and dreams; the 
country of creation .. .” 

Suddenly the image of Andrusha stood out before him. 

He remembered the boy with a gnawing pain in the heart; 
he was for Ivan the image of the Russian people of today. 
Andrusha came from the worst “drunken township,” he was 
a genuine product of the soil. He graduated from the village 
school and became intensely interested in the idea of improved 
farming. He even worked at the invention of some new farm 
implements. And when, in the pre-war years, the idea of 
Community Houses swept over Russia, Andrusha devoted him- 
self to it heart and soul. He gathered round him the young 
people of the village, succeeded in obtaining a subsidy from the 
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Zemstvo, talked the son of the landowner, a college student, 
into giving him a plot of land, and then went the round of the 
peasants. 

“Won’t you help us, fathers, to build a Community House?” 

“Well,” answered the peasants, “why not?” 

Some gave money, some wheat, some helped with the work. 
Thus the trees were cut down and hauled by the community 
and the community built the house according to the plan given 
by the Zemstvo: downstairs the tea room and the library and 
upstairs a large hall for lectures with a real stage. Then 
intensive work began. Andrusha was possessed by his love of 
the theatre. Together with the other youths, he snatched 
every minute he could from work in the fields and gave it to the 
theatre. He did not sleep at night, he was too busy learning 
how to paint stage settings, how to make costumes. Ivan Goni- 
besov could never forget the picture of that long ago. He had 
been driving through the fields to the village: every youth he 
met was studying some part from Boris Godunov as he ploughed. 
When Boris Godunov was produced, people came from the 
county-seat to see and admire the peasant-actors. These 
young people did not drink or play cards; they were modest 
and somewhat solemn. ‘They seemed to be plunged in some 
elfin life, saturated with the light of art. 

Andrusha’s father was an habitual drunkard but the boy 
never spoke to him about it, or reproached him. But the 
influence of his personality was overwhelming. The father 
began to be ashamed before his incomprehensible son. “You 
must be a saint,” he used to say to him. And little by little 
he gave up drink completely. In the same way under the in- 
fluence of the young people the whole “drunken township” 
was transformed into the most “sober” one in the district. 

Ivan sighed, a bitter smile twisting his lips. 

“Dear . . . dear Andrusha.” 

“Killed in action at the very outset of the war,” wrote the 
village teacher. 

The majority of these young peasants—the new spirit of the 
country—perished in that unnecessary, odious, ghastly war. 
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It was as if someone malignant, with a heart satanically dark, 
had called this calamity forth, using all the evil forces of 
human hearts to clip the wings of Russia’s youth. 

“T have heard it said that mankind is advancing toward 
the likeness of God,” he thought to himself, “but it seems to me 
that if they don’t come to their senses in time, they’ll be much 
nearer to the likeness of Satan. If ever a God-like man can pos- 
sibly come in the future, then at the present moment a Satanic 
man is certainly in possession of the world. But a great hope 
lies in the fact that the principle of good and ‘the principle of 
evil fight often in the same person. Spirit is indestructible, 
the principle of good is invincible and it transforms evil into 
good through the torments of the dark way, through Cal- 
vary.” 

The war did not break the spirit of the people as once Ivan 
feared it would. Instead it shook the subterranean depths of 
this spirit. The artificial dams with which the men in power 
were trying to hold the ocean, were slowly but irresistibly 
breaking down. Criticisms of the present order could be heard 
even in the remotest villages, in small huts lost in dense forests, 
in the steppes of the Don, or the taiga of Siberia. All knew 
about Rasputin and his power at court, all knew that the 
members of the cabinet were mercenary and insignificant and 
that the generals were incapable. Newspapers with reports of 
the Duma meetings were snatched up eagerly even at the small- 
est country markets. Along all the lines of Russian railways, 
the cries of the village boys rang out unceasingly: 

“Newspapers . . . we want newspapers. . .” 

And newspapers were thrown out of the train windows. 

Mentally Ivan turned the pages of his diary with its many 
entries reflecting the mood of the people during these years. 
In remote villages, in the obscurity of the huts, ill-lit by a 
smoking oil lamp, sat hairy men who listened gravely yet 
avidly; a tiny scholar, moving his finger along the lines, was 
reading the speeches of Guchkov, Milukov, Tchkeidze, Kerensky. 
The unenlightened mind caught the hidden sense through the 
incomprehensible words: 
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“That’s it, boys, the shipbuilding business . . . it’s going 
to be improved.” 

“That’s right, ships are needed.” 

“And the ministers must report on it to the deputies.” 

“What does the Czar say?” 

“He doesn’t want it.” 

They shake their dishevelled heads, finger their long beards. 

“It’s always the Czarina who pulls to the German side.” 

“She is German, that’s it.” 

“They say, she appoints a minister not for his intelligence, 
but because he flatters her best. Sturmer, for instance; he’s 
a thief!” 

In unison they would enumerate. 

“Protopopov—a thief.” 

*“Sukhomlinov—a spy.” 

“A government of thieves is in power.” 

‘And when did we have any other, boys?” 

The voices would drone gloomily, heavy sighs filling the hut. 

‘We had masters before and we have masters now . . . no- 
where to get away from them. They’ve spoiled our lives, the 
nobles, driving us hard as they have. . .” 

“They are the government . . .” 

Then some white-haired peasant, perhaps a hundred years 
old, would raise his voice. 

“Oh-oh! It’s all our ignorance and if it weren’t ... 

“If it weren’t what?” 

“We would have shown ’em .. . 

The patriarch would clench his fist. 

“They must be driven from the land—then they’ll lose all 
their power.” 

The effect of this would be like a spark in a powder maga- 
zine; hands would be flung high in the air, sheepskin coats would 
fly open from excitement. 

“The land... the L A N D.” 

The age-old word impregnated by an age-old dream would 
rise to everybody’s lips: “TH E LiAtNv DY? 

The moaning of the voices would fill the hut. 
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“They won’t give the land away . 

“We'll have to take it away . 

“We'll doit . . . We've sulfered Seite 

“And our Fathers and our grandfathers .. . 

The word grew and expanded. Everywhere across the great 
expanse of Russia this groan spread, a dull rumble, an ominous 
whisper ! 

The land.” 

The Cossacks of the Don shouted: 

“We are betrayed . . .” 

The Cuban Cossacks sighed: 

“Our kingdom is not driven with the right rein.” 

And in Siberia they whispered : 

“It is impossible to live like this any longer—the government 
must be changed.” 

This whisper spread along the rivers, drifted with the boats, 
echoed low from end to end of the Irtish, the Lena, the Amur, 
rose over the trenches in a mist invisible to the eye. Already 
the whispering changed to shouts and imprecations. In the 
wayside inns, the criminal shortage of ammunition was openly 
talked about; people discussed the sticks issued instead of 
rifles and the thieving that went on in the Commissary Depart- 
ment. The real master of Russia—the Russian people—for 
centuries immured in the subterranean depths—was for the 
first time in history criticizing the failing government. Thus 
the whole army, the soldiers who had served their term and the 
new recruits, had come from these remote villages and hamlets, 
from the shores of the Caspian Sea, from the banks of the Don 
and the Cuban rivers, from the forests of the North, and from 
the steppes of the South. They had brought with them, un- 
known to their chiefs, the gloomy discontent of their fathers. 
The children of the “dark people” pondered over the rotten lives 
of their fathers and over their own fate. An obscure oppres- 
sive thought floated over Russia together with the sad songs 
of the bereaved wives and mothers—a thought permeated by a 
formidable, shapeless hatred and a vengeance rising from a 
thousand-year-old abyss. ‘Too many historical sins and crimes 
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against the people had been heaped up, too ignorant and angry 
were the people, too absurdly obstinate were their rulers. Ivan 
Gonibesov had no doubt of it. 

“The revolution may bring with it a terrible vengeance.” 

Deprived of education, brought up in an atmosphere of dis- 
content, these children of nineteen hundred and five, the young 
people who were in arms, had brought with them a tremendous 
impetus. 

But towards what would this force be directed? Along what 
river could it flow? How terribly enigmatic was this warrior 
Sphinx, bound by the discipline of the barracks, standing mo- 
tionless on the squares, or moving in well-formed lines along the 
streets. 

Ivan suddenly gave a start, his heart beating fast. A single 
shot was heard from the square. 

The dark heads of the mob began to quiver. 


CAVA CPT ER Wot 


\ \ HEN Gonibesov, pushing his way through the crowd, 
finally reached the square, a detachment of Cossacks, their 
lances pointing forward, rode furiously in pursuit of a squad 
_ of mounted police. The latter succeeded in gaining a lumber 
yard and locking the gates. It was said in the crowd that the 
young Cossack officer, chief of the detachment, seeing the police 
commissary strike a workman, had shot and killed him. Ex- 
citement spread like wildfire. Springing up from everywhere 
people pressed forward to surround the Cossacks, patting their 
horses, cheering and acclaiming them. 

Somewhere in the distance came a loud cheer. The revolu- 
tion had begun. A platoon of soldiers who barred the street 
with fixed bayonets, suddenly wavered, gave way and mingled 
joyfully with the crowd, handing over their rifles to those who 
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were unarmed. The faces of the soldiers were happy and ex- 
cited; hesitation was at end. The young officer, standing in 
uncertainty, remained alone. His lips grew white, his eyes 
were filled with tears, like those of an unhappy small boy. Kor- 
onin, pressed against a wall, observed him across the heads and 
‘shoulders of the mob angrily. 

“They’ve scared him, the puppy,” he muttered, “and he an 
officer !”” 

Someone shouted from the crowd: ‘Hey, there, your honor, 
are you staying with the enemy?” 

“No, ’m . . . I’m with the people,” cried the officer in a 
broken voice. 

Like a little boy, he ran after his soldiers, mingling with the 
crowd. ‘They cheered him and shook him by the hand, while 
he continued to smile with confusion. ‘Tears were still in his 
eyes. 

Koronin’s face twitched. ‘The scoundrel!” he said almost 
aloud. 

Elbowing his way, his wounded arm entirely forgotten, Kor- 
onin walked quickly from the spot, his face red with shame. 
A feeling of insupportable disgrace overwhelmed him; the sol- 
diers were casting aside their sacred duty, they were trampling 
it underfoot while the officers betrayed their oath and the honor 
of their uniform. 

“Can it be like this everywhere?” he asked himself, looking 
around. 

Anger and dread filled his heart. 

Leaving the crowd, shaking and eddying now like a whirl- 
wind, he turned into a side street. Suddenly he stopped, 
rooted to the spot, disbelieving his ears. The distinct, repeated 
crackling of rifle-shots came from the square where stood the 
railway station. 

“They’re shooting . . . shooting!” he cried aloud, dashing 
off his cap in his excitement. 

An intense joy filled him and he rushed towards the Nevsky. 
It was empty but for a few dead and wounded, scattered about 
as they had fallen. The people, crowded in the side-streets, 
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were retreating from the centre of the town. The shooting had 
stopped. It was only later Koronin learned that the Pavlov- 
sky regiment of the Guards, and other divisions as well, had 
refused to shoot. After that, a ferment began among the 
troops. In the barracks, the soldiers killed their officers. And, 
by night time, Petrograd was plunged in chaos. 

Passing through dark side-streets, Koronin came out upon a 
square. A line of yellow-painted barracks stretched beyond. 
Now and then, soldiers singly and in groups, rushed out of its 
gates and, crouching stealthily, crossed the square at a run 
toward dark figures beckoning to them from the side-streets ; 
they mixed with these; together the two disappeared in the 
night. 

With staring eyes the young officer looked on, standing stiff 
against a wall. “It’s the end of all!’ he thought . . . “Col- 
lapse ... ruin!” An abyss gaped. “Everything will roll 
into it; the war, the monarchy, the state!” A prolonged, 
rowdy hurrah floated over the foggy city and it beat in Kor- 
onin’s ears, as he realized its meaning, like the trumpets of 
Judgment Day. Treason was spreading everywhere. This 
triumphant cry sounded to the officer like the vociferous roar of 
a many-headed beast. The cry seemed to crawl along the 
streets, then to ricochet with a terrifying echo that alarmed 
the hushed mansions and palaces. Again and again, it rose, 
here and there, then went on ceaselessly, without pause, like a 
terrible hymn of revolt. Then machine guns spat from the 
roofs and attics,—police ambushes organized by Protopopov, 
the Minister of the Interior. Bullets whizzed round Koronin. 
Heedless of their shower, he walked to the gates of the barracks 
and, hidden under its arch, he stopped hopelessly, the ice of 
despair binding his heart. 

It was at this precise moment that the Cabinet members began 
to flee from their homes and seek refuge among friends. The 
rulers of yesterday were stealing along the walls through dark 
side-streets; their ashen faces reflected the ghastliness of a 
dying monarchy. In the unlighted rooms of ducal palaces, 
the shadows of the Grand Dukes flickered in the faint glow of 
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fireplaces, as they moved to and fro, while messengers of doom 
rushed in continually. 

“Treason . . . the troops are siding with the people . . .” 

The faces of the Dukes became whiter and whiter. 

‘The monarchy has perished . . .” 

The Duma, unadjourned, was conferring anxiously. The 
“Fathers” were discussing possible means of quieting the people, 
while the “Children” on the streets directed the uprising. The 
heavy, aimless, disorderly movements of the masses in the 
curious, mystical twilight, was replaced by the noise of hosts 
of running feet, and the scurrying steps of disbanded. soldiers, 
by the outbursts of summoning shouts and the increased racket 
of machine ~ guns.” Rat: 2 .s-tab..(i tat. ss tat... 
tats). 

Here and there, in the growing darkness, stray shots could 
be heard; the evil whistle of bullets, like the hiss of serpents; 
groans, fury, cursing. People no longer pressed close together 
—chaos separated them, the chaos hiding around corners and 
creeping along the dark streets under the gun fire from the 
roofs, the chaos rose to its full height and called hoarsely to the 
people, brandishing its weapons, while the glare of fires red- 
dened the black city, tinting its roofs with the color of blood. 

Behind Koronin, someone was speaking in a low voice. He 
looked around; a group of officers were talking excitedly. The 
words of a tall colonel, a man of some elegance and distinction, 
reached his ears: “This is the revolution . . .” the colonel 
buzzed. “What are we to do? . .. There is only one possible 
thing to do . . . we must stay with our troops .. .” 

Anger swept over Koronin; it distorted his face, it throbbed 
in his temples. 

“. , . Treason everywhere . . . betrayal everywhere .. .” 

He could bear it no longer. Turning round, he said sharply, 
“Only traitors . . . or cowards can speak this way . . .” 

“What’s that?” 'The colonel raised his head and twisted his 

moustache. “You are too young and inexperienced, captain,” 


he said, “to teach your elders... In rank and years, 
99 
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Koronin was trembling with excitement. 

“T am not teaching ...I am insulting... Don’t you 
understand it?” 

His voice broke. 

“Silence,” shouted the enraged colonel. ‘Have you forgot- 
ten all obedience? How dare you? You are under arrest.” 

Koronin laughed in his face. He felt in that moment that 
something was collapsing within him; discipline was crumbling ; 
he could not restrain himself. And he suddenly understood: 
a new war was imminent, a war in his own ranks. A tall, slender 
officer approached Koronin. His young face with tightly shut 
lips bore a look of mockery. 

“T am Lieutenant Magnitzky,” he said with impeccable cour- 
tesy,”’ I think you have called us cowards, captain?” 

“Yes, that’s what I called you! My name is Koronin.” 

The lieutenant slightly burred his r. “Will you kindly sat- 
isfy yourself to the contrary?” With a circling gesture he 
pointed at the officers; ‘There are witnesses.” 

“Yes, yes,” angrily shouted Koronin, accepting the challenge 
and hastily drawing his revolver. 

Magnitzky leisurely unfastened his own. 

“I see you have a revolver,” he said. ‘“That’s good, so have 
I. We are fairly matched. Colonel, will you kindly give the 
signal?” 

*“What’s that?” droned the colonel. “Do not quarrel, young 
men... This is no time for it . .. But for that matter, 
why not? Iam always glad ...lIapprove.. .” 

Bullets whizzed across the square. Ignoring them, the offi- 
cers walked into the open, lit by the crimson glow of fires gleam- 
ing above the dark roofs. 

“How many paces, ten or twenty,” asked the heutenant with 
the same ironic smile. 

“Tt makes no difference,” replied Koronin. 

“Tet it be ten, then, ten . . . easier to see.” 

They stood still, their backs touching; then each walked five 
paces away from the other, and turned. 

“One .. .” droned the colonel. “Two. . .” 
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They raised their revolvers, taking aim. 

“Three!” commanded the colonel. 

Koronin fired. 

The leutenant’s cap was blown off, and circling, rolled to the 
ground. The officer leisurely raised his revolver, the muzzle 
pointing to the sky. 

“Captain Koronin,” he said in a low voice, as though he did 
not wish the others to hear him, “Have you read Pushkin’s “The 
Shot’ ?” 

“Well, what of it?” cried Koronin impatiently. “Fire 
quickly.” 

“Are you in a hurry? It is not worth while. This life 
we lead is so dull that, believe me, we need something roman- 
tic.” In the same leisurely way, he lowered his revolver and put 
it away. “Captain Koronin, I am reserving this shot.” 

He picked up his cap and put it on, then, saluting with 
faultless courtesy. “I hope I have proved my right to side 
with the people?” 

And with quick steps he disappeared in the side-street. 

Koronin shrugged his shoulders. The other officers had also 
disappeared. He turned in the opposite direction and walked 
along the streets in a hazy dream, careless of bullets. Soldiers 
flashed continually past him in the oncoming purple fog, creep- 
ing or running forward as they joined the uprising. He 
sensed that this was not a mutiny of one or two regiments but 
the betrayal of the whole army. His familiar world was 
crumbling into fragments around him. 

As he passed the arsenal, he saw the mob ransacking it. 
An immense Cossack had broken open the gates. Chaos was 
arming itself. Further on, the mob danced madly in the reflec- 
tion of the blazing building of the District Court. They were 
tearing the documents from the archives to pieces and with 
triumphant laughter letting them fly in the wind, while their 
silhouettes flashed to and fro in the suffocating smoke that 
poured with the flames from the broken windows. 

The destruction of the building left the officer unmoved. It 
was for him a commonplace of war. He remembered how in 
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Prussia he had burned a magnificent mansion. ‘The Germans 
were approaching and the Russians must retreat. Soldiers 
rushed to him. 

“May we set it on fire, your honor?” 

“Go to it, boys.” 

He himself had put a blazing torch to the curtains and 
watched while the art treasures, the library, the house itself, 
flared and collapsed into final ruin. In Galicia they had found 
a German machine gun hidden in a church. They placed ex- 
plosives, lit a time-fuse and retreated to a safe, appointed dis- 
tance. The bell tower swayed . . . was thrownhigh .. . the 
bells sounded queerly, as the whole building went down to de- 
struction . . . “War is war!” Nothing can be sacred in war, 
only the fulfilment of one’s duty and unquestioning obedience. 
Had an order been given him to erase some Russian city from 
the face of the earth he would never have hesitated, because 
there is a higher ideal for the sake of which people die by the 
thousand and whole districts are delivered to destruction. 
Didn’t the oath of allegiance and the military regulations alike 
demand that you should hold your own father a foe if occasion ~ 
demanded? And that you should kill him as any other foe? 

How Koronin would have acted in such a case he did not 
know, but he held one conviction—the strength and the power 
of a state lay in its Czar. The Czar was a unifying centre 
which held the army through iron discipline and the civilians 
through sovereign power. Thus his ancestors had thought and 
thus he thought too. Therefore even the attempts to limit 
the sovereign power of the Czar were in Koronin’s eyes an im- 
pertinence, ruinous for the Empire. And the words “The 
State Duma” he had always pronounced with a scornful smile. 
Unfortunately the last Czar, this weak-willed offspring of great 
ancestors, did not realize his ideal of sovereignty ; Koronin was 
obliged to acknowledge it to himself, dismayed, like many 
others, over the terrible depravity uncovered by the war. But 
it was for the same reason that he continually thought about the 
need of a coup d’état, and of a new monarch, powerful as the 
great Roman Cesar; only in this could he see the salvation 
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of Russia. The sole possibility of winning the war and raising 
the Russian Empire to more glorious heights lay in the re- 
etablishment of discipline,—discipline that was now trampled 
under foot by these same soldiers who had crushed the enemy’s 
cities into fiery fragments, and who now were burning and de- 
stroying their own heritage. It was not simply a building 
blazing before Koronin’s eyes—it was a familiar world perish- 
ing, the Empire torn into tatters, the universe swaying on its 
foundations. 

Bitter thoughts flashed through the officer’s brain: 

“The mob, broken loose from their chains . . . themob.. . 
they’ll destroy everything . . . And there is no one, no one to 
curb them . . . these ungrateful slaves, continually striving 
for a lawless freedom . . .” 

Amid the smoke and flames of that wild night, Koronin 
seemed to see ghosts of the past: Peter the Great on a rearing 
horse; the powerful and wise Catherine; the harsh knight Nik- 
olai I; the reformer Alexander II; the wise husbandman Alex- 
ander III. And his own ancestors who served their sovereigns, 
all those generals and colonels, from the old portraits, seemed 
to stand forth in the crimson mist and to wring their hands 
in despair. Everything was lost; everything had been ruined 
by the incapable heir, the last Czar, irresolute and weak- 
minded. Now, there was no one whom one could serve, no one 
for whom to die. In his despair Koronin plunged deeper and 
deeper into the misty streets, his thoughts whirling, now fever- 
ishly urging him to go about his errand, now telling him it was 
too late. 

The chaos of revolt had taken possession of everything. 
The mob had seized the capital. Burning and rifling police sta- 
tions ; throwing open prison doors, they embraced the criminals 
like brothers and sect them free; crawling to ambushes where 
policemen lay in wait, they caught and killed them, threw them 
down from the roofs and dragged their dead bodies along with 
shouts of “Into the fire with them . . . into the fire with them!” 
They made a bonfire from the furniture of a police station and 
tossed into it the corpse of one of their hated enemies, one of 
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their arch-tormentors and there, in the lurid glare, they em- 
braced one another crazed by the joy of liberation. To one 
such fire, an infuriated crowd was dragging a fat police inspec- 
tor, shouting in frenzied rage: 

“It’s Gavrilenko . . . The butcher . . . He used to torture 
people. ...” 

“T know him!” 

“Throw him into the fire . . . into the fire with him!” 

The man’s face had been beaten into a shapeless mass. His 
clothing hung in tatters from his body. His bleeding eyes 
looked with terror at the flames, blazing so close to him. 
Through his bruised lips he muttered incoherently. But frenzy 
seethed around him. 

“He’s begging for mercy . . . the bloodsucker.” 

“No mercy .. . no mercy for him.” 

“Into the fire with him!’ 

Scores of hands pushed him forward. The flames were al- 
ready licking him. The roar of the crowd, mad with an in- 
satiable thirst for vengeance, deafened him. It was then that 
Ivan Gonibesov, coming upon this spectacle, tried to drive the 
people away, but rough hands clutched at him. 

“Don’t interfere.” 

They pulled him, pushed him. ‘Who are you?” 

“He must be one of them .. . trying to save him... 

“Must be from the police, too . . .’ 

“Brothers ... come to your senses... friends .. .” 
Gonibesov tried in vain to be heard above the bestial cries of 
the crowd. 

“He is a spy.” 

“Throw him into the fire too . . . Get hold of him.” 

“No, let him go. . . only give him a good punch in the eye 
first, that’ll teach him not to interfere . . .” 

Still Gonibesov persisted. Someone tried to strike him but 
he dodged quickly, and the blow struck only his chest. The en- 
raged man surged forward, grinding his teeth, but Ivan pushed 
his hand away. His strength had increased tenfold and his 
face bore the look of a charging bull. He lunged at the crowd, 
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thrusting aside those in the foreground, at the same time shield- 
ing the inspector. He spoke to them with fiery eloquence about 
the sacredness of the revolution. 

“And you... what are you doing? Burning a man 
alive!” 

Without permitting them to interrupt him, he shouted that 
they should not soil their hands with such a scoundrel, nor fol- 
low his savage example. The inspector had forgotten, the fool, 
that he too came from the people. He had tortured his own 
kin, the traitor. Then let him go to the devil . . . and come 
to his senses! Perhaps his conscience might be awakened and 
he could yet become a decent man. Ivan shook the police 
official with such force that he dangled in his hand like a doll, 
and shouted threateningly : 

“Go away!” 

The inspector started to walk, then broke into a stumbling 
run, looking back fearfully over his shoulder. No one followed 
him. Everybody was staring at the fearless giant, standing 
among them, whose words held a comforting truth, which they 
also believed: the conquerors must be bigger and more generous 
than the conquered, otherwise freedom and love would never 
reign in the world. T'ut-tut-tut-tut. The bullets struck the 
pavement like hail. The crowd dispersed, hiding in doorways, 
while someone cried out in anger and pain: 

“Scoundrels . . .” 

On the deserted street, the fire blazed forth ominously, dis- 
closing the burnt limbs of a corpse. Soon soldiers began to 
crawl along, close to the houses, avoiding the bullets which still 
poured down from somewhere near. ‘Where are these scoun- 
drels shooting from?” they asked one another. “From the 
corner house,” said someone. <A youth, his face blackened by 
coal dust, leaped forward. “Our printing plant is in that 
house . . . I know the back entrance.” 

“Let’s try it . . . show the way .. .” 

They crept forward cautiously, as they had done it at the 
front, pausing now and then to make sure of their safety. 

The obscurity was deepening, pierced here and there by danc- 
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ing flashes of fire, or shaken by the noise of machine guns, 
mingled with human shouts. Taking advantage of the confu- 
sion Ivan Gonibesov turned into a deserted side-street. It was 
as he had suspected: the police inspector Gavrilenko was stand- 
ing in the shadow of a gate, leaning against the wall in ex- 
haustion, and wiping the blood from his face. 

*Can’t you walk?” Ivan came up to him. 

“Where can I go?” the man responded gloomily. “I have 
escaped one crowd, but another will surely get me.” 

“Where do you live?” 

The inspector pointed at the depths of the dark street. His 
house was three blocks away, but how could he reach it, half- 
clothed as he was and bleeding? They would quickly discover 
him, because everybody knew him. Ivan told him to throw 
away his tattered clothing and taking off his tunic, put it on 
the officer. “Let us go quickly.” He dragged him along the 
street. 

The few soldiers and passers-by eyed them suspiciously. 
They reached their goal, however ; here was the wicket gate and 
further, in the yard, the house. The knock was answered by a 
woman who, at sight of them, threw up her hands weeping. 
She had never expected to see Gavrilenko alive again. From 
the vestibule, a boy, clad in a high-school uniform, was staring 
at them: he was apparently going out. He looked at his fa- 
ther without moving or saying a word, only his lips quivered 
convulsively. 

All that night the working-men did not sleep. For the first 
time, they had broken away from captivity and had taken 
possession of the city; the streets, formerly closed to them, 
were now accessible, and the house-entrances, adorned with 
lions, seemed to invite them resignedly to come in. They en- 
tered, arrested the Cabinet members and took them to the 
Duma, under escort. For the intelligenzia, too, the night was 
a sleepless one, because the hopes of many decades were coming 
true: the people had risen and were overthrowing the hated 
government; they were opening a way for a splendid future 
for themselves. All night long the police officers did not sleep. 
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Hidden in the attics, their ill-fated ambushes, they watched the 
sweep of the revolution and understood that their end had come, 
that the only thing left for them was to die. But in the pur- 
ple light of the conflagration they continued mechanically to 
turn the handles of the machine guns. And the soldiers and the 
Cossacks did not sleep in their stuffy, evil-smelling barracks. 
They held disorderly, confused meetings in the dark yards; 
they met their commanders with volleys of shots, throwing 
their dead bodies into the street. The subalterns stared mood- 
ily into space, or themselves urged the soldiers to rebellion. 
Nor was there any sleep that night for their Majesties, their 
Highnesses, their Lordships, and their Excellencies in their 
darkened palaces. Nor for the people themselves, as they 
listened in terror. 
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Ir was a clear and sunny morning. ‘The people flooded the 
streets of Petrograd, like the roaring, joyous current of a ris- 
ing stream in spring; it was as if a powerful, red river surged 
forward, noisy and agitated. Red ribbons emblazoned every 
breast, while faces radiated an excited happiness. Machine 
guns were still to be heard, but no one paid any attention to 
them. Everybody felt as if he had entered an unknown, new 
life. Acquaintances and total strangers hailed one another. 
As though united by one common impulse, they took off their 
hats and embraced and kissed one another. The age-old mon- 
ster of oppression had fallen; it was broken in fragments, on 
which they gaily trampled. The crowd greeted the passing 
troops with joyous shouts. With music and banners flying, 
one regiment followed another, all marching to the Tavrichesky 
Palace to pledge their alliance to the People’s Government. 
Somehow, everybody seemed already to know that a Provisional 
Government was being formed and the names of Rodzianko, 
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Milukov, Prince Lvov and Kerensky were on all lips. Rumors 
spread that the Czar had abdicated in the name of himself and 
his heir; that Moscow had joined the uprising without blood- 
shed; that the revolution had reached the front and that the 
commanders of the armies, one after the other, were siding with 
the people. This information was given out in shrill and agi- 
tated tones by orators who either clambered onto the railings of 
bridges—with great danger of falling into the water—or clung 
to window-sills or porch-pillars. A small school boy scrambled 
like a monkey to the top of a lamppost and, in a squeaking 
voice, read a telegram from Moscow, after which he pulled off 
his cap and brandishing it above his head shouted: 

“Moscow is ours!” 

A crowd of other school boys boisterously applauded him. 

The Grand Duke Cyril Vladimirovitch was met exultingly by 
those who knew him, as, among the first, he led his regiment to 
the Tavrichesky Palace. Among those who greeted ‘i troops” 
on their way to the Duma, the Police Inspector Gavrilenko was 
the most enthusiastic. Dressed in an old uniform, a red carna- 
tion placed conspicuously on his chest and his patched face 
purple from the continuous shouting, he kept pushing forward, 
waving his cap or handkerchief and shouting in a loud voice 
that fairly rent the ears of those nearby, who joined in laugh- 
ing. Gavrilenko was the first to recognize the Grand Duke; it 
stunned him. Then it was true? the old order was at an end? 

“Long Live His Imperial High . . .” he stopped abruptly 
and looked around him with a furtive glance. Then, he began 
roaring “Hurrah” again, pushing forward, making gestures 
and jumping, while, at his side, his son exulted; at one moment 
the boy would greet the regiments, turning his beaming face to 
them and waving his hands; the next minute, he would glance 
at his father questioningly, as though not daring to believe his 
eyes. 

In spite of the inspector’s painstaking effort to change his 
appearance, he was soon recognized. A tall, red-haired man 
with bulldog face stood nearby, pretending to loiter. It was 
the detective Redka. Not later than yesterday he had been 
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engaged in setting fire to the Secret Police Headquarters, try- 
ing, as he did so, to remember the faces of the other incen- 
diaries, so as to report them when order was re-established. 
But today he seemed lost; he could not understand what was 
going on. It looked as though the old order might never be re- 
established. Suddenly he noticed Gavrilenko. But was it he? 
He did not look like himself . . . Redka moved closer, as if 
unintentionally and whispered : 

“Mitrofanytch . . . is it you?” 

Gavrilenko tigeed round quickly, as though he had been 
struck. But recognizing the man he sighed heavily and whis- 
pered back: 

“Shout louder . . . don’t you see what is going on? His 
Highness himself is leading his regiment to pledge allegiance 
to the Duma.” 

Redka quickly pulled off his cap and shouted at the top of 
his voice: 

“Hurrah!” 

Then, bending close to the inspector’s ear he whispered 
again: 

“Look to your right, Mitrofanytch, it’s like a masquerade. 
There’s the Gendarme Colonel Michailov. Look how he has 
disguised himself . . . clean-shaven, too... But I recog- 
nized him anyway,” Redka smiled with self-satisfaction, “I 
have an eye that sees through the ground.” Again he shouted 
“Hurrah!” 

A tall, handsome, well groomed man with a gold pince-nez 
was standing beside young Gavrilenko! With a graceful ges- 
ture of his hand, he greeted the troops and the red banners, and 
smiled on his neighbors. Then he turned to the youth, beam- 
ing on him, “A happy day, young man!” 

The boy’s face radiated irrepressible joy. But when, 
rounding the corner, an immense poster caught his attention, 
flashing the golden lettered words: “By struggling you will 
gain your rights,” his dark eyes lighted with unspeakable de- 
light. He suddenly threw himself on his father’s breast, em- 
bracing him with his thin arms, The dark phantom of his 
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childhood days had disappeared; he trusted his father im- 
plicitly, he believed unreservedly in his conversion. 

“Papa’.*;-) Pm alse: . v yousdidn know... 

Tears were in his eyes as he whispered into his father’s ear 
something that made the inspector look about anxiously. 

“What’s that?” 

“I’m also... you didn’t know... Im also a Social- 
Revolutionary .. .” 
~ Beside them Redka was cheering as hard as he could, Large 
crowds followed the troops to the Duma. 

Surrounded by hosts of people and soldiers, the Tavrichesky 
Palace resembled a droning beehive. Koronin had great diffi- 
culty in pushing through this human mass in order to reach the 
entrance. He observed with curiosity this new world, agitated 
and noisy, as it pressed close in front of the white-pillared 
facade of the palace, in the adjoining streets, under the bare 
trees of the park. ‘ 

An officer, standing in front of his platoon, suddenly at- 
tracted Koronin’s attention; he thought he recognized his 
enemy of yesterday. He looked more attentively; yes, it was 
undoubtedly Magnitzky. 'The same ironical twist of the lips, 
the same mysterious mocking expression in his young face, like 
a mask, hiding behind inscrutable thoughts. A fleeting smile 
passed over Koronin’s face when he remembered the madness of 
the previous night. ; 

“I owe him a shot,” he thought; then he shrugged his shoul- 
ders. Yesterday’s animosity was gone. Realization of the in- 
evitable calmed the frenzy of the night. Quite unexpectedly, 
chaos was organizing itself before him, it was assuming certain 
contours of discipline. The troops marched in perfect order, 
while the crowds streamed joyfully forth, without breaking 
ranks. 

Koronin now thought that perhaps the course of events, like 
destiny, was leading the country to the goal of which he had 
dreamed for many years. Only the plan was a better and more 
direct one than that of the secret document he had brought 
hidden in the folds of his sling. His errand was perhaps be- 
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lated, but events were tending to the same end—a new Emperor, 
strong, powerful and wise, would ascend the throne of Russia. 
Had not the army deposed and raised Emperors in ancient 
Rome? The thought was stirring! Already he observed with 
pleasure the traces of the old discipline in these new, revolu- 
tionary troops. The world, which yesterday was falling in 
ruins, was now adjusting itself before him, and emerging from 
chaos into a renewed state. 

Carried along by the human whirlpool, Koronin entered the 
palace. He stopped in the hall, looking wearily about him. 
How amid all this turmoil was he going to find the man for 
whose sake he had come here? Where would he get the neces- 
sary information? Whom could he ask? Men hastened by 
him, engrossed in earnest and agitated discussions. He recog- 
nized many of them by pictures he had seen in the newspapers. 

“All the remarkable men of the country are before me,”’ he 
thought ironically. “I wonder only if they’ll have enough in- 
telligence and patriotism to submit to the precepts of the 
past . . . because they want to be rulers themselves . . . 

“R-u-l-e-r-s !”” he repeated and turned away with a sneer. 

Suddenly Koronin noticed the stranger with whom he had 
talked yesterday on the Fontanka bridge. The man stood at 
the next pillar, a brief-case in his hand, lost in thought. The 
officer felt pleased, his heart thawed: of all the men around him, 
this one in some way attracted him. The face seemed familiar 
to him, as if he had seen him before the meeting on the bridge. 
“In the newspapers, I am sure. He must be one of the depu- 
ties,” decided Koronin, adding: “He was right, they did not 
shoot. Only why does he call them children?” 

It was not only the stranger’s face that attracted Koronin, 
but also his attitude. He stood in the thick of the crowd as 
though outside of it, alone with himself, living in a world of 
his own. 

“T’l] ask him,” thought Koronin. He walked up to the man 
and addressed him in a low, courteous tone, “May I ask you, 


please .. .” 


The stranger awoke from his reverie and looked at Koronin, 
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screwing up his eyes as though trying to remember something. 

“What is it?” he asked, with his kind giant’s smile. 

“Where, in this turmoil, can I find Ivan Vassilievitch Goni- 
besov, Correspondent of Staromirskaya Misl?” 

The man seemed a little surprised, then laughed. 

“IT am he,” he replied. 

“You...” Yesterday’s Koronin, stern and hard, disap- 
peared altogether; and a gentle, childlike smile, trusting and 
tender, illumined his face. 

“What a strange coincidence,” he said, shaking hands. “I 
am Captain Koronin.” 

“Weren’t you on the bridge yesterday?” 

“Yes, I was. Now I understand why your face seemed so 
familiar to me: your wife, Pavla Grigorievna, had spoken so 
often of you. I came in her ambulance train. 

“Ts Pavlinka here?” Ivan asked with animation. 

“Yes. She is unloading a convoy of gassed soldiers. She 
will be waiting for you. It is she who sent me here to you... 
on a very important personal matter. This is my second day 
in Petrograd ...I ran straight into this mess from the 
train.” 

*Revolution,”’ corrected Ivan. 

“If you like it better,” the officer shrugged his shoulders. 
Then he asked impetuously, “Tell me, what is happening?” 

“Confusion,” replied Gonibesov. “A Provisional Govern- 
ment is being formed. I also hear that a telegram has arrived 
saying that Nicholas has abdicated for himself and for his son.” 

“But later? What is going to happen later?” 

“Michael will probably be Czar. Or a republic. No one 
knows the army’s attitude or the people’s. It depends on them. 
In any case, we will not return to the old order.” 

At the mention of Michael, Koronin smiled in perfect happi- 
ness. ‘The two men while talking slowly walked towards the 
street entrance. Gonibesov, a frown on his face, spoke about 
the dissension among the political parties. ‘“The people are 
children, kind and simple,” he said, “but their ‘fathers’ and 
guides, filled with the selfish, debased interests of the past, 
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might easily bring dissension and corruption among them and 
lead them into paths of hostility and bloodshed.” 

Koronin was listening with one ear only; he disagreed with 
everything Gonibesov said, but the deep voice had a soothing 
effect on him and the smile which had lighted his face at the 
sight of Ivan had not disappeared. While speaking, Goni- 
besov watched the young officer. He was used to observing 
people and analyzing their hearts, seeking the confirmation of 
his theory of the dual nature of man. And the more he watched 
Koronin the better he liked him, for what he divined him to 
be. Ivan had noticed that Koronin’s child-like smile, which 
immediately attracted the sympathy and confidence of those 
upon whom it fell, entirely changed the man’s face. It was as 
if two men lived in one. The visible one was a handsome man 
with masterful, proud grey eyes, flashing coldly, whose whole 
mien breathed inaccessibility, sternness, even hardness. And the 
other, the invisible, was perhaps incomprehensible to the man 
himself, and would be very difficult to divine without the smile 
which seemed to disclose an intimate world, penetrated only by 
a few. 

“Perhaps the visible man,” thought Gonibesov, “is the heredi- 
tary, the conventional, essentially earthly self, while the other 
is the real and true one, the cosmic child of the world, forever 
concealed within every man, imprisoned in the stubborn cells 
of the body. Every man is dual by nature. Sometimes it 
happens that the “real” man is killed in the whirlpool of life 
by the conventional man. All the evil of life comes from such 
people. But, in other cases, the true self blazes forth and con- 
quers the other, demoniacally dark, with all its age-long 
customs, forced opinions, deep-rooted habits—and then an in- 
dividual revolution of the two personalities takes place and 
the man actually progresses.” 

Perhaps the young, dark-eyed gir] in the Red Cross uniform, 
who stood at the entrance of the Palace, read something similar 
in Koronin’s smiling face, because she started and whispered 
to her companion, “What a handsome man . . . look!” 

The girl’s large, deep eyes were calm on the surface but they 
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burned with the internal fire of the zealot. The white head- 
dress of a war nurse gave to her face the look of a Madonna 
who had taken the veil. She had caught Koronin’s smile and 
had detected in it that inner world of which he himself was yet 
unaware and she was charmed by its beauty. Her red-haired 
companion was speaking to her, but in her absorption she did 
not hear a word. For the moment, eternity was smiling at her, 
and she forgot the revolution. People were whirling about 
her, they waved hands, handkerchiefs, hats in the air, greeting 
the oncoming troops. She noticed nothing. It was only when 
the people made way for the new regiments and she was crushed 
against the wall that she recognized Gonibesov talking to 
Koronin. 

Without understanding the reason for her excitement she 
cried out his name joyously, and tried to free herself from 
the eddying mob. At last she succeeded in slipping through the 
crowd towards the place where the two men stood; but they 
were already gone. The girl looked around in disappoint- 
ment, then immediately her attention was diverted, as the 
people drew aside, with enthusiastic cries, to let two deputies of — 
the Duma pass into the palace. One of them, a tall, stout, 
rotund man, acknowledged the greetings with a wave of his 
hand while the other, a slender lithe young man, with a clean- 
shaven face, nodded, smiling with his thin lips. The stout man 
seemed perturbed; he walked straight inside, while his com- 
panion stopped for a moment speaking a few ardent, impetuous 
words to the people who listened in perfect silence. But as he 
went inside, the crowd broke into wild shouts, hailing him and 
frantically waving their hands, hats and handkerchiefs. The 
girl, swayed by the people’s emotions, pulled out her handker- 
chief and, holding it high above her head, joined her voice to 
the roar of the crowd. Her friend plucked at her sleeve: 

“Let’s go, Xenia. We'll miss our train. . .” 

But Xenia did not hear. She saw happy smiling faces around 
her and beaming, she continued to shout the name of the favor- 
ite deputy. 

On their way from Tavrichesky Palace, Koronin spoke to 
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Ivan about his request. He had heard from Pavlinka that 
Ivan was planning to go to Jhitniza, where Koronin’s father’ 
lived. He was an old one-armed man, sick and leading a soli- 
tary life; and it would be a great joy to him to receive news 
of his son from one who had just seen and talked to him. 
Gonibesov gladly agreed to see the old man and expressed his 
opinion that Koronin himself would soon be able to visit his 
father, since after the revolution the war would be purposeless 
and the new revolutionary government would undoubtedly 
take measures to stop the fighting. The people were tired of 
war, they did not want it, and moreover, the legacy of the 
Czar’s government was such that it was technically impossible 
to continue the war. The outburst of indignation with which 
Koronin met his words surprised Ivan greatly. The officer’s 
eyes flashed with anger and his face darkened. 

“Tf the revolution is to lead to a dishonest ending of the war,” 
he almost shouted, “I am ready to curse it with all the curses 
there are. If what you say is true, I can only regret that the 
Czar’s Headquarters can no longer give orders to annihilate this 
revolutionary nest, leaving no stone unturned and levelling this 
rotten spot from which such a national disgrace could issue.” 

“You mean... destroy Petrograd. .. ?” exclaimed Ivan 
with horror. 

“Yes, yes, yes,” stormed Koronin. 

Gonibesov listened to his hard, sharp words and it seemed 
to him as though the ancient Attila were peering through the 
eyes of the always restrained and courteous officer. Koronin 
did not regain his calm even when they climbed to Gonibesov’s 
room, a small chamber on the top floor of a rooming house. 
He paced the floor, dark-faced and dishevelled, and the nervous 
gestures of his hands seemed to scatter about the room the 
vehement words that rushed from his lips. To let the people 
decide the question of the war was to him a criminal absurdity. 
What? Let the representatives of the lawless and unruly mob 
decide? But that would mean to strengthen the Germans, to 
facilitate their victory, to promote their triumph, to give to 
Russia’s bitterest enemy a chance to ravage the country, 
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weakened as it was by war and strife! How could a Russian 
entertain such outrageous thoughts? 

Ivan, who was boiling water to make tea, watched Koronin 
with interest and did not answer. 

“You believe my thoughts are wild,” the officer stopped in 
front of his host, “the thoughts about Petrograd and the 
people? You presume that I am a ‘black hundred’ monarchist, 
don’t you? I wouldn’t like you to think so, because I would 
rather call myself a Cesarist. I don’t approve of hereditary 
monarchy, I consider it an evil. Heroes and sages must occupy 
the throne. I dream of Russia as of the Roman Empire in the 
times of her glory, and I would like to see on the Russian throne 
the valiant Roman Cesars, who would have lifted the country to 
an unheard-of height. But you must understand that at the 
present moment the question is: either ourselves or the Huns. 
Nothing is truer than this: that every man is like a wolf 
toward every other man. Accordingly along the historical 
pathway, every nation is either an ally or a foe of every other 
nation. Perhaps France or England will be our enemy in the 
struggle for supremacy to-morrow, but to-day it is Germany 
and only Germany, our historical foe; we must fight her to the 
end and crush her in a death embrace, even if the whole earth 
be soaked with blood and strewn with bones. Of what impor- 
tance is’ blood or bones, or the death of a whole generation, when 
the life and the glorious future of a great country are involved? 
War is the law of nature, the law of the survival of the strong, 
the law of progress. And first and foremost war is discipline: 
obedience without question. Because where there is questioning, 
there is the end of war, for a question means the decline of dis- 
cipline. 

And now you want to give the masses a voice in the discus- 
sion of the war! Can’t you see that these masses, having freed 
themselves from the restraint of discipline, will set all our cities 
in ruins and destroy all the culture built up by individuals 
throughout history.” 

“Obedience without question,” repeated Gonibesov thought- 
fully, watching the young officer. ‘Well, and if the Czar had 
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ordered our front to be opened to the Germans, these bitterest 
enemies of our country, in order to crush the revolution, would 
you open it?” he concluded with a sharp tone. 

Koronin grew pale. His features twisted in a spasm of 
agony, but he murmured through his firmly shut lips, “Yes, 
Iwould.” Then he added in a low tone, “It would have brought 
about a change of dynasty, or more probably a coup d’ état at 
Court, and the new Emperor would have continued the war.” 

He was silent for a while, then said, “I believe in history,” 
and wearily dropped his head in his hands. 

“May I open the window?” he asked a little later. “It seems 
so warm in the house after life in the trenches.” 

The window looked into a narrow yard, resembling a well, 
enclosed as it was by four walls. Across from the window was 
the roof of the opposite house. It seemed to the officer that a 
face appeared for a moment at the dormer-window. He leaned 
forward watching but could see no one. 

“YT must have been mistaken,” he thought, as he turned away 
and sat down at the desk with a tired air. Ivan served the tea 
and Koronin, while drinking it, glanced over some photographs. 
He picked up one and a smile lighted his face. It was of a 
beautiful woman, with bright, lively, somewhat reckless eyes. 
A boy with a precociously serious face was leaning against her. 

“A wonderful woman,” said Koronin. 

“Pavlinka?’”? asked Gonibesov. “Yes, she is a wonderful 
person. But she is an enemy of yours because she is a con- 
vinced social-revolutionary.” 

“No, she isn’t an enemy: she wants war to continue until 
victory.” 

He looked at Gonibesov over the picture. 

“And you . . . are you a social-revolutionary too?” 

“IT?” said Ivan. “I am a former priest.” 

“One feels it,”? smiled Koronin. 

“Yes,” said Gonibesov, trying to define his past in a few 
words. “When I was a priest I lived like the majority of 
people, by the ideas of our ancestors, forced upon us, by the 
ideas of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. But in taking off the 
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robe, I seemed to have made an extraordinary journey through 
succeeding centuries and to have achieved a complete inward 
freedom. And, in the light of this freedom, I have re-examined 
the universe, opening my heart to it as a sheet of white paper. 
I have doubted everything, God and the most sacred human 
traditions, but I have found everything again, transfigured. 
The universe unfolded itself before me in all its wonderful, 
divine beauty. I would never exchange this inward freedom 
for any blessings of the world, because in it lies the only source 
of man’s spiritual victories over himself and the world, over all 
the rotten weight of past centuries which has become petrified in 
fettered hearts. Nor will I ever put on a party’s label, which 
sometimes makes a man a saint, but always a slave. In my 
opinion socialism is a necessary stage in development, in the 
natural development of human society; outwardly it is the most 
just form of human relations in the sphere of economics. But 
socialism is not the solution of the question of man and his 
destiny upon the earth and in the universe. Man remains the 
same. Do you remember that Herzen once said that socialism 
might bring in its train such a vulgar commonness that another 
great passionate struggle would be needed? It is man, man 
who must be first of all re-examined and changed, who must 
be overcome, or, as Nietzsche said, ‘changed over.’ Everyone 
must begin this work of re-examination and inward liberation 
within himself first. Because all the evil of the world lies 
not in the social order, but in each individual’s soul; the social 
order being only the product of these souls. I tell you, the 
greatest of all revolutions must soon take place upon the earth: 
the inward liberation of individual souls, the putting off of the 
old man and the putting on of the new. Let the new heaven and 
new earth appear! Yes, such a revolution must come about, 
because otherwise destruction lies in store for the earth and 
those who dwell upon it .. .” 

Ivan was excited by his own words. His large tall figure 
seemed to rise as a dark shadow above the desk while from 
the heights he was thrusting his passionate call somewhere into 
the distance. 
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“The child of Cosmos, the child of the stars should be freed 
in the man of the earth.” 

He was off on his favorite hobby, heading for unknown 
heights. But the officer in his weariness hardly heard him. 
The words rippled off with an unfamiliar sound without reach- 
ing his heart. . 

“Is that your son?” he interrupted Ivan. 

“What?” Gonibesov came down from his heights. “Yes, 
it is Leva. He is in the Staromirsk High School.” 

“Do you have other children?” 

“Yes.” Ivan seemed embarrassed. ‘A daughter, Liza, by 
my first marriage.” His face became suddenly red and as 
though he too were feeling tired he sat down. “I haven’t seen 
her for years,” he continued. “She must be almost grown up. 
She stayed with her mother. A morose, reserved girl. I 
seldom saw her because of my wanderings. AndI feel as though 
I were guilty towards her in some way. A neglected child she 
is. I recently had a letter from her—dry information that she 
wants to see me in Moscow on business. That’s just what she 
said ‘on urgent business.’ It sounds so official . . .” A bitter 
smile twisted his lips. — 

“Is your first wife dead?” 

“No, she has taken the veil.” 

The conversation stopped, and, in the ensuing silence, the 
distant music and the shouts reached the ear like an excited 
whisper. Suddenly Koronin leaned forward and his face as- 
sumed a tense expression. He felt as if a discharge of electricity 
passed through him, and, for an instant, he seemed to forget 
himself in a vague reverie. Then slowly and somewhat timidly 
he reached out and took a small picture from the desk. The 
face of a young girl looked out at him, in the dress of a Red 
Cross nurse, a face of a nun and a Madonna at the same time. 
If it weren’t for the eyes, the face might not have attracted 
especial attention. But the eyes, as if alive, looked straight 
at the officer. They were dark, sternly truthful eyes, harboring 
some sinless thought; her face portrayed stainless purity. 

“Who is it?’? asked Koronin in a low voice. 
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“This?” Gonibesov was again awakened from his thoughts. 
“It’s a good friend of mine, Xenia Artamonova, a pupil at the 
Conservatory of Music. I think she will be a wonderful pianist. 
But the war has taken hold of her now, as of so many others ; 
she could not study while people were suffering and she gave up 
her music and has spent all the time in a field hospital, almost 
under fire. She has a rare heart, this girl, a rare heart .. .” 

The photograph was incribed: “To my dear friend Ivan 
Vassilievitch, in remembrance of the girl who is likewise seek- 
ing the Invisible City in the mysterious expanse of the starry 
way.” 

“The mystery of the stars is reflected in her eyes,” remarked 
the officer, smiling thoughtfully. He looked at his host with 
a silent question, as if asking for an explanation. Gonibesov 
eagerly picked up the subject and for a time it seemed that 
the two were withdrawn from the noisy crackling bustle of the 
city into an invisible, transcendental world. Ivan spoke with 
great feeling, for the subject was the closest and dearest to 
his heart, and Koronin, his eyes upon the girl’s picture, listened 
with interest, although the words, striking unknown chords, 
sounded foreign and strange to him. 

“The striving for a philosophical consciousness of life is 
characteristic of the Russian soul,” Gonibesov affirmed, “Rus- 
sian philosophy is unique as it reflects the soul of the people, 
bent upon the seeking of the Truth of life and the Mystery of 
the universe. The sectarian movements in the country are in 
their way expressions of a religious-philosophical nature. For 
instance, Tolstoy is typical of Russia. Neither have I escaped 
from seeking the ‘Truth,’ ” he suddenly smiled. “My trend of 
thought about life and the social order may be called the ‘starry 
temple of mankind, the dwelling place of free personality.’ ” 

He went on to say that these thoughts, at first chaotic and 
disorderly, although fiery and acute, blazed forth in him one 
fatal night at the front, where he was war correspondent, when 
his best friend perished and he became, once and for all, averse 
to the war. He could not say from where these thoughts came 
to flood his consciousness ; they probably live and grow in many 
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minds and he was only a receiving apparatus for them. But 
he developed and strengthened them in himself, and they became 
his truth. Now he knew that there was no salvation for human- 
ity except in the “starry way.” 

“Mankind is following the ways of perdition, it is entirely 
in the power of materialism and of the cruel laws of the world. 
War, possibly necessary in the times of man’s savagery, be- 
comes to-day a fatal trap, a mere means for the destruction of 
youth. War has become intolerable. Has not to-day’s mili- 
tary technique already changed war from the fight of man 
against man to the fight of man against a machine? And the 
development of machines is boundless. It is Satan mocking 
men, man directing the product of his own genius upon self- 
destruction. To-morrow an atomic energy will be discovered 
and bombs filled with ‘atomite’ will reduce the cities and capitals 
of the world into boiling marshes, while the enemy’s forces 
will be swept away with one explosion ... Has not Wells 
written about it already? Such will be the to-morrow of war. 
Savagery and enmity, dreams of revenge, degeneration, millions 
of cripples, blind, limbless on crutches—if such is the to-day 
of humanity what kind of to-morrow shall we have? Because 
man is always the same, and as long as he does not change 
within, there can be no hope for a better future. 

“The realm of machinery into which the earth is slowly 
changing, might either be spiritualized by the divinely renewed 
soul of humanity, or turn man into its servant, make him a 
machine accessory and destroy him in the last gigantic struggle 
of machines. There is only one way of salvation: the rising 
of the Spirit against the mechanical chaining of human indi- 
viduals. The creation of a new tissue of humanity: this is the 
inevitable way. It has been indicated through the ages by the 
symbols of various religions. The synthesis of these symbols 
is to be found in Christianity. But their full meaning has not 
yet been unfolded. A re-examination of these symbols is im- 
minent in the light of all the experience of mankind. However, 
it is already clear that Christianity is a religion of the stars 
and that it is of this world and not of the beyond. Christ 
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never left this world. He came from the stars, the star of 
Bethlehem announcing his birth. Physically he ascended to- 
wards the stars. Let this be nothing else but symbolism, the 
more symbolic the better, for it implies a bond between us and 
the stars, of which we are not in the least aware. At the same 
time, all the meaning of Christ’s teaching is in its ‘stellarity.’ 
He brought down to earth the laws of the stars; the freedom 
from the power of matter, transfiguration, resurrection for each 
individual, and the law of building society in a new way, upon 
the stellar principle. ‘When thou prayest, enter into your 
closet,’ says Christ about the intimate relations of man to 
God; and ‘where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them’—this about social relations. 
A few homogeneous elements gathering round a central element, 
the sun: here is the construction of an atom. The atom of our 
solar system! The Milky Way, the world of stars, the whole 
universe are constructed atomically and therefore harmony is 
the law of the stars. Human society is discordant, its law is 
the law of enmity. And human society must be reconstructed 
according to the law of the stars . . .” 

To Koronin, Gonibesov seemed to be a kind and wise sage. 
He listened with great interest, his eyes still upon the girl’s 
picture, and the incomprehensible, new combinations of well- 
known words sounded to him like a fairy tale, irrelevant to the 
earth. But, little by little, his thoughts drifted away towards 
bright meadows where hovered the phantom of the girl with 
the Madonna face. The words about the stars no longer 
reached his ears, but their soft and melancholy light seemed 
to stream into his soul, awakening a tender yearning. Sud- 
denly his face was lighted up by a smile and he looked at his host 
with laughing, embarrassed eyes, while he cried out, unaware of 
his interruption: 

“Tvan peuertich . . . I'am going to surprise you by my 
request... 

“ : 
sis strange, int But don't you be all my He Thaw 
f 3 ; my life I have 
studied war and I have fought. And I will never know love 
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either, because from here I am going straight to the front where 
Dll certainly be killed.” 

“But why,” asked Gonibesov softly, “why ‘certainly’ ?” 

“Because I have a feeling that my end is near.” 

He looked at the picture smiling tenderly. “If I had ever 
met this girl, I might have loved her more than life. Isn’t it 
strange that a face on a photograph can say so much? But 
V’ll never see her . . .” He glanced at his host entreatingly: 
“Please give me this picture! You can get another.” 

Ivan observed him smiling. ‘He is a child,” he thought. He 
said simply, “Take it.” 

A grateful clasp of the hand was his thanks. 

“Tt will always be with me,” said the officer putting the 
picture in his inside pocket, “as the phantom of a happiness 


possible but never tobe . . . asadream . . . Maybe in reality 
she is not at all like her picture, but it’s even better so. To- 
gether ... amid dangers ... it will be easier to die... 


Perhaps this picture will keep me from many mistakes ... 
I am a roughened soldier . . . there is something hard in 
me...” He twisted his lips into a bitter smile. There is 
something alien in me... ButI.. .” 

He lifted his head. ‘‘What’s that?” 

Somewhere, very near, a shot rang out. Jumping up, Kor- 
onin rushed to the window. On the opposite roof, which was 
on the level with the window, ran a policeman, his heavy boots 
pounding noisily. He was coatless, in shirt sleeves, and his 
face was distorted by the horror of approaching death. A 
soldier was aiming at him from the garret window. A grimace 
of hatred darkened Koronin’s face. He pulled out his revolver 
and without looking shot through the open window. But the 
bullet found its target. The hand of the soldier dropped, the 
revolver fell and rolled noisily on the roof, while the man him- 
self, an expression of pain and surprise on his face, scanned 
the windows. 'The policeman, taking advantage of the situa- 
tion, disappeared behind a turning, but the loud tramping of 
his running feet was still heard in the distance. 

Gonibesov forced the officer away from the window and 
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closed it. He was pale. Koronin turned round and animal- 
like bared his teeth. 

“What is it?” 

“Nothing. Don’t look out of the window. Wemust go... 
As quickly as possible. Now the whole house will be turned 
upside down.” 

“T couldn’t . ... help it-.....” the officer murmured. 

Ivan threw all that was on the table into his suitcase, put a 
large, leather-bound copy-book into his pocket and flung on 
his coat. 

“Let’s go before it’s too late.” 

Koronin followed him. They walked softly along a dark 
corridor, descended one flight, then another. Already the 
noise of ascending feet could be heard and soldiers’ silhouettes 
flashed through the banisters, while angry shouts came nearer 
and nearer. 

The two men stopped and looked at each other. 

*“T’ll sell my life dearly,” said the officer grasping his revolver. 

“Don’t.” Ivan stopped him.” There is a back entrance 
somewhere. Let’s go and try itif .. .” 

“If what?” 

“Tf it hasn’t already been discovered.” 

The two men crawled along in the darkness of the corridor. 


[Osea s Sh Willa coat wars DAN Ae rama ta od Ga 


| a the steps of the ambulance-car, Pavla Grigorievna, 
dressed in her white, doctor’s coat, caught sight of her husband 
a long way off and gaily waved her hand. 

“Well, how do you do, you traitor,” she greeted him. “What 
did you mean by your letter? Do you want to run away from 
me? Are you tired of me?” 

Ivan was surprised to see that she had read between the 
lines of his letter which was intended only to prepare her. 
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“But I am only going to see Leva,” he answered awkwardly. 

“I know you . . .” she teased him, but her eyes harbored 
anxiety. 

“Are you coming with us to Moscow?” she added. 

“Yes, I am, Pavlinka.”’ 

“Then go to the dining-car and get yourself a glass of tea. 
In an hour we’ll be through unloading the wounded. By the 
way, Liza came to see me.” 

“When? Where?” Ivan gave a start. 

“In Moscow, when I was there last time.” She hurriedly 
told him how strange Liza had seemed to her, like a young 
baited wolf. “She didn’t even once raise her eyes ; she spoke to 
me as though I were a complete stranger. Then she asked 
for your address, saying that she must write you on urgent 
business. And she added ‘I am Liza Gonibesova’ as though I 
had never met her before. Thus she left me, without so much 
asaglance. But be off with you,” Pavlinka urged her husband. 
“Don’t you know how busy I am? We'll talk afterwards. 
There is a lot to talk about . . .” 

She shook her finger at him slyly. 

Like quicksilver, Pavlinka glided through the ambulance 
train. Alert, brimming with life and energy, she saw and heard 
everything. Here she cautioned the stretcher-bearers to be 
careful in carrying the wounded out; there she bent over some 
patients, whose deathly pale faces lighted up at sight of her, 
while her matter-of-fact, gay assurance comforted them. Her 
hands arranged the bandages with tenderness and skill, while her 
eyes smilingly affirmed—“in a short while you’ll be all right!” 

“What’s the matter?” she would ask. “Does it hurt? Oh, 
no, it does not!” 

And the man actually forgot his pain. 

The patients—the majority of them gassed—were ghosts of 
the war, living corpses. They presented a piteous, distressing 
spectacle, these men whose breath rattled in their throats from 
lungs half eaten out by poisonous gas. ‘The slightest agitation 
would cause them to choke, yet how could they be shielded 
from it when the Revolution was in progress? ‘Thus it was 
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either one patient or another having a fit of coughing. The 
nurses were scurrying about: Vera Konstantinovna, a tall, 
slender, very young girl, had a cheerful word for everybody; 
Tanichka, her face bearing a preoccupied look, handled the 
patients with a motherly touch of her thin, gentle hands, while 
her heart swelled with anxiety and her lips quivered with pain 
at the sight of their suffering. 

As Pavlinka was passing through one of the cars, she saw 
that the youngest soldier was seized with a coughing fit. He 
was lying on his back, his eyes almost bursting from their 
sockets, breathing spasmodically. Inhaling from an oxygen 
bag, he was conscious of the excitement around him, despite 
the nearness of death. The soldiers had procured from some- 
where red ribbons and pinned them on their breasts. Gasping 
for breath, the young boy asked Tanichka: 

ie Ras eh ONG on oso URED aL. py amare: 

“Don’t stop breathing.” 

Se rae nct LING, 2 ote CET ena ee” 

“The Czar has abdicated. There will be a People’s govern- 
ment.” 

Again he detached his lips from the oxygen bag. The words 
came out jerkingly: “. .. T-h-a—n-k ...G-o-d.. .” 

He seemed to quiet down a little, and closed his eyes. The 
cot was lifted up carefully, cautiously, and carried out on the 
platform. ‘Tanichka bent over him anxiously. He was dead, 
his features calm, lighted up by a smile. Unable to control 
herself, the nurse burst out crying. During the ten days that 
he had spent in the train, she had given him her best care and 
spent sleepless nights watching over him. 

Later, at dinner, Tanichka remembered him again and shed 
more tears. There were about twenty people in the dining- 
car of the ambulance train; the air was hot and muggy. Tired 
by two sleepless nights, Ivan Gonibesov could hardly keep his 
eyes open and the murmur of the talk reached him through a 
haze. Everybody seemed to speak at once, interrupting one 
another in their excitement. The revolution... free- 
dom... war and peace... the new government ... the 
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Constituent Assembly . . . the dream of generations ... a 
new life, dizzily incomprehensible . . . Wasn’t that reason 
enough to set thoughts groping and feelings astir? Ivan in- 
voluntarily smiled as Vera Konstantinovna’s words floated to 
him: 

“I am going to vote for Kerensky!” She squinted in the 
direction of Tanichka as she asked: “And you... Tanya... 
for him, too?” 

“No .. .” mumbled Tanya in confusion. “I... 

Gay, laughing voices interrupted her. 

“She is going to vote for Vavila, for Laptev.” 

Perezvonov, one of the doctor’s assistants, sang out in the 
manner of an arch-deacon, while the others laughed in unison: 
“Long live the people’s representative, Vavila Laptev!”’ 

Tanichka turned scarlet and lifted her smiling, embarrassed 
eyes to Gonibesov who was looking at her with amused surprise. 

“Who is this Laptev?” he asked. “Isn’t he the man who 
plays the reed pipe so well?” 

‘How do you know?” 

“Captain Koronin told me.” 

“JT don’t like that officer,” remarked Vera Konstantinovna, 
with a disdainful grimace, “he is a monarchist.” 

“Nevertheless he is very nice.” 

“A monarchist and nice?” she asked in surprise. “They are 
all executioners and pogrom instigators! History will never 
forgive them. What answer can they make before the people’s 
tribunal?” A vengeful shadow swept across her face. 

Meanwhile Tanichka was speaking to Gonibesov: “They are 
laughing at me, Ivan Vassilievitch, because Vavila told me of his 
love for me when he was in the field hospital at the front. He 
is so tall that I doubt he could enter into this car, and he is 
illiterate and awkward, but I am proud .. .” she threw up 
her head, “I am proud that he loves me.” 

“Don’t you see, Ivan Vassilievitch,” she continued, “he is a 
child, just as you say, a real child, God’s child. That’s the 
reason we all love our people; they’re all like him, children. 
Who else could say the things he did: ‘I’ll carry you like an 
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ikon on my heart . . . forever.? No, it is impossible to repeat 
it with the same intonation as he did. He is a poet. If you 
only knew what fairy tales he told me! Tl show you some- 
time, I have a whole copy-book of them.” 

“You mean folk tales?” 

“In a way. Entirely his own, however. The tales must 
have drifted along with the wind, he said, or perhaps when 
God was smoking His pipe, He had whispered them and Vavila 
overheard.” 

“What?” exclaimed Gonibesov, “God? <A pipe?” 

The others at the table burst out laughing, but Ivan was 
interested. 

“What a pity I cannot meet him.” 

“You might,” Tanichka assured him, “he comes from Jhit- 
niza, like yourself. I am so ashamed of myself,’ she added, 
her eyes filling with tears, “I haven’t written him once! I left 
the Field Hospital and did not write to him. But I will do it, I 
most certainly will.” 

She bent towards Ivan apparently to tell him something in- 
teresting about Vavila, but at that time Pavla Grigorievna an- 
nounced : 

*‘No use worrying, my dear girls, about whom to elect. First 
of all, you are under age and secondly you can vote only for 
those whom the party chooses.” 

“The party!” It was not for the first time that Gonibesov 
was disagreeably struck by this word. He turned to Pavlinka 
and looked at her sadly. “Dear Pavlinka,” he said, “don’t 
you remember how some time ago you led me away from dogma? 
And now, you yourself have hopelessly surrendered to it; you 
have pasted a party label upon yourself, as if you were a bottle 
of beer. 'That’s your own expression!” 

“What if it is a label?’ Pavlinka flared up, “It’s serving 
the people.” 

“But is freedom of service compatible with a label? Even 
at the elections you’re going to vote for those you are ordered 
to vote for. That means that you are not to have a mind 
or will of your own, you are simply a string pulled by the 
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party; you act in accordance with its will. Isn’t it just like 
Koronin: obedience without argument?” 

Pavlinka wished to get angry but she could not. “You don’t 
understand at all,” she told him. Then she added tenderly, 
“You have become quite incorrigible, Ivan. Wait a while, I’ll 
convert you to my faith.” 

“But Pavlinka dear, your faith is not your own; it is a bor- 
rowed one.” 

“What a nonsense! If you have a faith of your own, then | 
you are alone and your faith is powerless.” 

“There is power only in a party!” asserted Vera Konstan- 
tinovna. 

_Even the kind-hearted Tanichka threw a stone at him by 
saying: “One man cannot make headway against many.” 

“You don’t like our party,” Vera Konstantinovna looked at 
him sharply, provocatively. “Don’t argue, I can see it. But 
I want you to know that the Social Revolutionist Party is a 
party of saints and heroes!” The last words she screamed with 
a childish, half-hysterical fervor. 

“Don’t you think, Verotchka,” he replied, “that the Social 
Democrats may say the same thing about their party? Do 
not prison chains and hard labor make all men equal?” 

His last words were barely uttered when an excited and 
indignant murmur ran around the table. 

“This is revolting!’ exclaimed Pavlinka, striking the table 
with her plump fist. 

Excited faces turned to him. 

“Have they got a Kaliaev? Ora Sazonov?” 

“Do they have Gershuni?” 

PKarpowitch. 24.72, 

“Spiridonova .. .” 

“Tt is horried what he is saying,” shouted Verotchka almost 
tearfully, “I can’t listen to him any more.” 

She jumped up, then sat down again and shrieked: “Your 
esdeks 1 are deceivers and traitors. One cannot believe a word 
they say, they are diplomats and politicians. They are the 
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ones who have borrowed ideas, and what ideas! German ones! 
They have imbued all that Marx and Engels said and they live 
by it, having no mind of their own. How could one ever com- 
pare them with the esers,1 a party truly national, Russian?” 

In her excitement she waved her hands before her face and 
shrilled, “It is ter—r—ible !” 

The discussion was turning into a quarrel. 

Perezvonov, the doctor’s assistant, exploded like a torpedo, 
trodden upon with a careless foot. 

“JT protest most emphatically. You surprise me, Vera Kon- 
stantinovna. The party of Social Democrats is a universal 
party, uniting all the proletarians and the poor of the world. 
Whom do yow unite? Your mainstay is the class of small 
bourgeois who have the psychology of proprietors, because 
that’s what the peasants are. ‘There is no real proletariat in 
the villages so far, and you’re trying to prevent it from appear- 
ing. But without the proletariat your socialism is a falsehood, 
a lie!” : 

A spoon jingled at the end of the table and rolled on the 
floor; an elderly woman, in a nurse’s uniform and glasses, got 
up and walked out demonstratively as a protest against such 
an insult to her party. The excited arguments stopped 
abruptly, while hushed whispers were heard here and there: 

“Lubov Ivanovna left the table. Luboyv Ivanovna spent half 
of her life in prison and exile . . . Lubov Ivanovna doesn’t like 
it when...” Then, all at once, they began reproaching 
Perezvonov. 

Gonibesov listened and watched with a weary, somewhat sad 
smile. He felt that there was no escape from such discussions 
and dissensions ; that now all Russia was engulfed in this storm 
of militant thoughts and hostile words. How perfectly the 
words of the Scriptures fitted the present situation: “The 
people in the darkness saw a great light !’—the light of Free- 
dom coming into a country enslaved for centuries. The im- 
mense population of this land had to go through a period of 
ferment, it had to find itself. What a whirlwind of freed and 
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awakened thought was bound to sweep over Russia? Yet 
Gonibesov was troubled: where would the hostility of the parties 
lead these dark people who had been thrown directly from the 
Middle Ages into the whirling present? Moreover, who formed 
these parties? Were they not children, the brusque, hot- 
spirited Vera Konstantinovna, the daughter of a well-known 
general, an ardent, fanatic Social Revolutionist; or the meek 
Tanichka, filled with loving compassion towards all those who 
suffered; or hundreds of cthers whom he had met? All their 
socialism was only an impulse of the heart, a beautiful, righteous 
impulse which nevertheless was like a mysterious, sealed book 
about a beautiful, righteous life. Armed with this book as 
well as with cross and Bible, they would take barricades and 
perish in the struggle, destroying the temple of Baal. But 
that would be all. How could they, such as they were, build 
and organize a new, complex life, fighting the stings of the 
millions buried under the ruins of the temple? And yet such 
children formed the substance of every party. And the heroes 
whom they applauded were also children. The greatest ter- 
rorists of Russia were boys and girls, college or even high- 
school students ! 

Gonibesov recalled a number of these boys and girls, innocent 
as angels, who acclaimed terroristic acts performed in the thick 
of battle and, although guiltless of bloodshed, approved of it 
for the sake of the suffering, oppressed people. Such a blend- 
ing of saintliness and villainy touched the heart of Ivan; and 
he considered that it branded the “fathers” with an indelible 
mark of infamy and sin—those perennial “fathers”’ who, century 
after century, have bequeathed to their children a rotten life. 
Children have always paid for the sins of the fathers! Who 
but the children, millions of them, have perished in the wars 
for world markets! Whose lot but theirs has it been to 
liquidate their fathers’ quarrels? Who but the children have 
carried on their shoulders the burden of “historical retalia- 
tion”? Yes, the children, always the children. Thus the ten- 
der, sweet heart of the child had been distorted by the satanical 
lack of love of the fathers. Indeed, the fathers have made of 
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the earth a diabolical kingdom of lovelessness. For only of 
their own, egotistical comforts, the fathers have been unwilling 
to build a life of justice and universal love, for there was no love 
in their hearts for any but themselves, least of all for their 
children, upon whose shoulders they threw the heavy inherit- 
ance of their hardened souls. The unfortunate children were 
poisoned by their fathers’ prejudices and crimes, by their cyni- 
cal theories and their distorted religions. Instinctively they 
sought their salvation in every new teaching which gave ex- 
pression to the tenderness in their hearts and to their spiritual 
striving. They did not intend to build a life like a renovated 
prison; no, passionately, with the enthusiasm and the impru- 
dence of youth, they were bent upon destruction, pulling down 
the unrighteous temple of the old life. In the fathers it was 
Satan who reigned supreme while in the children lived Christ. It 
was here that the tragedy between Christ and Antichrist took 
place; this eternal struggle went on in the hearts of the fathers 
and the children. Christ in the midst of the children sur- 
rounded by the council of chief priests, by Caiaphas, Cesar, 
and Pilate, by the depraved crowds of the old world, by the soul- 
less soldiers, while at a little distance was the betrayer, ready 
to do his work, the betrayer bought by the gold of the fathers. 
Such is the picture of the modern world. But Christ is bless- 
ing the children: “Suffer the little children to come to me and 
forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of Heaven .. .” 

Gonibesov felt as if he were drifting along in a light, undulat- 
ing fog while his thoughts unrolled like balls of silver thread 
and were transformed into lovely images; it seemed to him that 
his voice was speaking into rosy-hued spaces. 

“ ... the eternal . . . child-like principle . . . will trans- 
figure . . . will resuscitate the dying earth . . .” 

Then he saw himself in a blue grotto, bending over a child 
lying in a manger, blessing Him. 

The sight of Ivan asleep reconciled the arguing parties ; they 
laughed heartily as they lifted him up and led him to his com- 
partment; but he was unconscious of their merriment. Neither 
did he see nor feel how long their train mancuvred before it 
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started on its way to Moscow; nor did he hear the people from 
other trains congratulating one another with loud exclamations 
and hearty embraces. 

It was towards the evening of the next day that he awoke 
to the sound of human voices and music. The small station 
at which their train had stopped, usually deserted, now resem- 
bled an ant hill. Soldiers from the local squads, peasants from 
the neighboring villages, swarmed the platform which seemed 
to be afire, so much red was displayed there, on people and on 
buildings. The water-tower was hidden behind flags. The 
telegraph operator was waving a telegram over the heads of the 
crowd and the people waved their hands and caps and shouted 
in response, while the band played one revolutionary air after 
another, 

As soon as the train had stopped, the people pressed around 
it, asking for news. Ivan could see Pavlinka on the steps of 
her car, speaking to a large gathering. The soldiers wanted to 
know, “What do they say about the war? When will its end 
come?” 

The peasants also were interested. ‘When will its end 
come?” 

Perezvonoy, stepping upon the platform, answered, “Not 
before there is an end of the bourgeoisie.” 

To which Pavlinka remarked sternly: ‘As I am in charge 
of this train, I ask you not to spread demagogical ideas,” 

“Very well,” he grumbled. “Let’s see what you'll tell them.” 

But she did not know what to tell them, she flooded them 
with words from which they could make out nothing definite. 

Gonibesov smiled grimly, thinking: “Poor Pavlinka, she can’t 
tell them that it will be as the party decrees !” 

Later in Moscow, as Ivan was driving to the factory in a 
drojhki he noticed the same picture. Moscow blossomed like 
a huge red flower; joyous crowds filled her streets brightening 
them with a motley of colors. People gathered in groups, 
meetings were going on everywhere, with orators of all ages 
and political persuasions. Moscow resembled the lobby of an 
immense yet shapeless Parliament. Here a grocer, forgetting 
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his trade, was hotly arguing on the steps of his store; there, a 
Cossack on horseback, in a handsome fur cap, his breast covered 
with red ribbons, was delivering a harangue. A little further, 
from the steps of a private house, a soldier waved his hands as 
if he were crazy. The people passed from one orator to an- 
other as if they were at a fair, and in the midst of this mob, 
boys of all ages scurried about, carefree and unconcerned. 

Passing a large yellow building Gonibesov caught a sight of 
a crowd of school boys, like Lilliputians, attacking its front 
entrance; he stopped his driver. From the steps, behind an 
iron fence, a rosy-cheeked infant was addressing his comrades: 

“Citizens, school students ...” the thin childish voice 
trailed in the air. 

“What is this?”’ asked Ivan unable to hide a smile. 

“It’s the meeting of the Fourth Grade,” politely answered 
one of the Lilliputians. Ivan decided to listen for a while. | 

“Russia spreads,” the voice was strained, “from the Black 
Sea to the Arctic Ocean and from its Western frontier to the 
steppes of China. We must learn to know her, citizens of the 
Fourth Grade, like our five fingers,” he stretched out his tiny 
fingers, “because we want to serve our mother country with all 
our knowledge. Therefore I propose that we demand a more 
extensive program of studies . . .” 

“Demand it, demand it,” shrilled the voices around him. 

The factory yard was seething with people. Gonibesov had 
come to see the workmen from his district, but on meeting 
Chugunok he found that they had left as soon as the Revolu-~ 
tion took place. 

“The talk is,’ Chugunok said smiling, “that the land is to be 
divided and they did not want to lose out.” 

Ivan strolled in the midst of the crowd, listening and watch- 
ing. It was a week day, but no one felt like working, there 
was so much to discuss, to ponder over, to listen to. The 
workers’ faces were flushed with joyful excitement, with the 
rapture of victory. At the same time, they were as though 
drunk with the air of freedom which had so unexpectedly blown 
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across them; their hearts were filled with vague impulses and 
their minds with unexpressed thoughts. ‘They all wanted to 
speak, to say something of their own, to explain this something 
to themselves in ardent fiery words, pouring out their strength, 
held ‘long i in abeyance. So they spoke, whoever got the chance, 
whoever found listeners. There, a workman in a leather apron 
had just climbed upon a barrel; he was all covered with hair 
and he waved his shaggy, black hands, unable to express his 
thoughts, unaccustomed to speak from a height. His words 
came out with difficulty, heavy words, unpolished, like cobble- 
stones, and there seemed no connection between them. 

“Hey, you hairy fellow,” shouted Chugunok, “what are you 
mumbling there?” 

But the hairy one did not hear, he did not understand, he went 
endronimg,) “On 250 G8. 2 20 sii 

His leather apron had ainhed to one side as he tried to ip 
his inarticulate words with awkward gestures and his eyes 
stared, round and fish-like. 

“Demand ... that is... Enough... we’ve bent our 
backs’ .).);.” 

His audience was smiling. 

“What are we to demand? ‘Talk sense, you hairy fellow!” 

“Enough, that’s what! We have worked long enough. My 
hands ...Ican’t ... thereisn’t a sound spot onthem... 
So that... Six hours, that’s what ... and a shift... 
We must put an end to them!” 

“To whom?” 

Purple from the effort, his breast heaving nervously, the 
man at last found the needed word. 

“We must take them away!” he bellowed. 

But someone was already pulling him down by the leg. 

“Let somebody else speak.” 

“Take them away,” he yelled, kicking, but they continued to 
pull, and throwing up his arms, he tumbled down into the crowd. 

“The hairy one wants to take them away,” they laughed. 

“But what is it that he wants to take away?” 
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“God knows !”” 

Tousled, as though he had been through a storm, the fellow 
shouted: ‘Cowards, all of you, that’s what you are!” 

Meanwhile his place on the barrel was taken by a small, 
nimble man, who in speaking stretched his hands towards the 
crowd, as though strewing quick, fiery words. And back of 
his words, as well as in the attitude of the audience, one was 
aware of the joy they all were experiencing at being able to 
speak and listen without looking back at the open gates. No 
one could come in and prevent them now whether they shouted 
into the sky, or scattered their words along the streets and 
squares of the city, or threw them to the wind, like golden seeds ; 
as if saying, “Oh, wind, carry these precious thoughts along, 
sow them in the hearts of the people so that the whole world 
will rise in one universal uprising!” 

They were all convinced of it. “All the world is with us; 
the war broke us all apart and it will unite us again; the pro- 
letariat will rise in Germany, in France, in England . . .” 

Chugunok was now speaking from the barrel. His square 
face was flushed from an inward storm of feelings; his tightly 
shut lips were now slightly open, uttering sharp, cutting words. 

“The Czar has been overthrown, Tovaristchi, and with this 
has come the end of nobility. The peasants will chase them 
away from the land, with forks and scythes, if there aren’t 
enough rifles, and their mansions will be burnt up. But, Tova- 
ristchi, the bourgeois are still alive! Their turn has come now 
and we are the ones to get even with them. Remember that, 
Tovaristchi! As long as there is a bourgeoisie, there is no 
freedom, no rights for the people, because the bourgcoisie will 
be just like the old Czar, only a Czar with ten heads.” 

They cheered Chugunok because there was truth in his words, 
and they were comprehensible to all. A red-haired man, with 
gold-rimmed glasses, succeeded him and spoke of the réle of the 
bourgeoisie in the life of society and of the slow evolutionary 
process by which the bourgeoisie will be replaced by the pro- 
letariat. He was also cheered, because there was some truth 
in what he said, too. 
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But Chugunok shouted, “He supports the bourgeoisie!” 
And heads moved about in agitation, shouting, “Down with 
him!” What else could they do with an upholder of the bour- 
geoisie? Yet they were still good-natured; they shouted and 
laughed, and the upholder of the bourgeoisie himself laughed 
as he scrambled down from the barrel. The intoxication of 
freedom was still present and joy still illumined the faces. 

As Gonibesov stepped forward the faces brightened up still 
more. He was tall enough not to need the improvised plat- 
form, but such was the custom and he followed it. 

“Climb higher, Ivan Vassilievitch,” they urged him. Like a 
giant he stood against the yellow wall of the factory, and the 
men laughed happily looking at him. He was their guest, a de- 
sirable guest, who had many times before secretly visited them 
with Pavlinka, and now he was here openly. How could they 
refrain from cheering? Their voices filled the whole yard. 

“Hurray! Ivan Vassilievitch! Speak to us!” 

Even the other speakers became silent; everybody gathered 
round Gonibesov, who started his address by congratulating 
the workers on the freedom which had so unexpectedly descended 
on the Russian soil. 

Then he eagerly explained his ideas of freedom: “The free- 
dom of social relations,” he told them, “is the greatest gift and 
the fruit of progress. But it is an empty thing if it is not con- 
nected with the inward freedom of each individual citizen. 
Therefore it is towards the realization of this inward freedom 
that every man, whoever he is, must strive. To discard the 
prejudice of malice and revenge and the ways of violence; to 
absorb the beauty of the earth and the mystery of the stars; 
to make one’s soul pure and clear, capable of a loving inter- 
course with his fellow-men: such is the path of inward freedom, 
leading into the bright kingdom of Love, uniting mankind into 
one brotherhood. ‘The outward freedom is only a means aiding 
man in developing and educating his heart. This is the way 
into the kingdom of Love and Truth; otherwise it is only ‘sound- 
ing brass, a tinkling cymbal’. . .” 

Suddenly Chugunok exclaimed loudly, “As you were a priest, 
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Tovaristch Gonibesov, so you have remained; it isn’t a speech 
that you are giving, but a sermon!’ He spoke in apparent 
good-humor, but his teeth flashed angrily. With a start Ivan 
turned round and looked sharply at him. At his side he noticed 
‘Aliosha Artamonov watching intensely. 

“Yes,” he replied with emphasis, “I am a priest as I used to 
be, you’re right. But I am no more—and have not been for 
a long time—a priest of the church which has been in diabolical 
bondage to the old régime; I am a priest of the church of God 
on High, the church which you...” He stretched his hand 
over the crowd with a dominating gesture . . « “which you are 
called to bring into life on earth. This has been unfolded to 
me and I have been ordered to speak about it. And I will speak 
of it, even if you all rise against me armed with stones. Your 
leaders are blind and they will lead you into a marsh. I know 
it. Your way will be long and dark, full of suffering. But 
when you have reached its end, you will establish on earth that 
church which will unite all men into one family. Because Christ 
came to you, to you the poor, to you the proletariat, the op- 
pressed and the persecuted, the laboring and heavy laden, and 
it is of you that the prophets spoke. It will be easier for you, 
bereft of everything, to repudiate the old, sinful world! There- 
fore know! ‘The end of this world has come, it has come amidst 
terrible signs, and a new world will replace it. The meek and 
radiant world of Christ! But the way to it is full of suffering, 
of great calamities, of bloody mistakes, because it is the way of 
the Apocalypse, foretold in symbols by the religions of all na- 
tions. The earth will tremble from the tread of masses of men, 
it will quake at the force of their efforts. The faithful only 
will be saved. So be faithful, brothers, be clean of heart, re- 
ject the call to bloodshed and revenge.” 

“And give yourselves into the power of the bourgeoisie,” 
shouted Chugunok, this time distinctly angry. 

Gonibesov threw up his head with a proud gesture. 

“So you have already picked up the stone? Very well, throw 
it, but I am not going to keep silent.” 

But the others greeted and cheered him, Then the crowd 
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began to disperse. Gonibesov’s place was taken by a short, 
dark man who seized the bourgeoisie by the coat tails, so to 
speak, and sent them scurrying about the yard. This was 
clear to his audience and they liked it. 

Ivan was surrounded by workers who shook hands with him 
saying, ‘We feel that you’re speaking the truth . . . Yes, our 
life was a cursed one. How could we offer love when we were 
beaten?” 

But Ivan only smiled vaguely in response; again he was en- 
grossed in his thoughts. The darkness of the old régime was 
quickly dispersing, but what was behind it? The glare of fires 
and the din of endless battles, or the bright light of a new 
day? The outburst of obscure thoughts, angry and shrill, 
vibrating in the confused speeches throughout the city had 
awakened in Gonibesov a foreboding of sudden violent commo- 
tions. And as he listened to the hubbub of voices he said to 
himself, “The man who knows how to control the stirring 
masses will hold the power!” 

Then he remembered that he had seen Aliosha in the crowd ; 
and looking around, he found him and went to him. So far 
Aliosha Artamonov was outside the circle of Ivan’s attention. 
He liked him as the brother of Xenia, as a nice, shy boy, dili- © 
gent and silent. But today, during his speech, Ivan had caught 
Aliosha’s glance, a tense, searching expectant glance, secretly 
watching and rather distrustful like that of Chugunok. That 
interested him. Why, Leva, his own son, would soon be as old 
as Aliosha; the Revolution was stirring everybody’s heart. 
What were Aliosha’s hidden thoughts? 

He smiled at the boy who responded with a serious look. 

“Tvan Vassilievitch, won’t you come to see us today?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, I intended to.” 

“Father has been missing you. And Xenia wants to see you 
very much. She tried to find you in Petrograd but failed. 
Let’s go now, we’ll just be in time for tea.” 

“All right.” 

Outside the gates Ivan took Aliosha under the arm. 
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“Aliosha,” he said, “I have noticed that you didn’t quite 
agree with what I said to the workers.” 

Aliosha lowered his eyes. 

“No,” he replied, “it wasn’t that. But you spoke of a peace- 
ful way. Is such a way possible? I doubt it. Where did it 
ever happen that the rich yielded peaceably to the poor? 
Where in history do we find that the struggle for one’s rights 
was peaceable? The Pharaoh has now been overthrown. But 
his princes, the wealthy, will rule the people and again, as before, 
there will be the oppressed, the persecuted, the humiliated. 
What are they to do? Stifle their hearts boiling with anger, 
smother the rebellion of their spirit? Suffer meekly and wait 
peacefully? No, Chugunok’s words are clearer tome: ‘Fight, 
overthrow the power of the rich, the power of capital.’ ”’ 

“So you trust Chugunok?” 

“Not that I trust him, but he is firm in his thoughts. Firmer 
than anyone I know. He does not believe in a peaceful way 
and neither do I. Didn’t Christ say: ‘I came not to send 
peace, but a sword?? What did he mean by these words? 
Wasn’t it the struggle of the poor with the rich for the king- 
dom of justice?” 

“Oh, child, then you stand for bloodshed!”’ 

“Bloodshed . . .” Aliosha’s lips twisted. ‘‘No, I don’t stand 
for it, but show me any other way to the kingdom of justice? 
And to live on earth without justice is death! Don’t you up- 
hold the defence of your mother country against the enemy? 
Isn’t it based upon bloodshed? Then why do you endorse and 
commend this defence while you expect to conquer the kingdom 
of justice without it?” 

“T consider it a crime and a sin to shed blood for whatever 
purpose,” replied Gonibesov, “because the enemies at war are 
victims of deceit and delusion, for they are social enemies as 
well. But Aliosha, this is a very complicated question . . .” 

“Yes, but a very important one!” Aliosha answered sharply. 

Gonibesov listened to him in surprise. So that was where 
the Revolution was moving and flashing forth. Then what 
would her boundaries be? And the people thought that the 
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Revolution had ended with the overthrow of the Czar! What 
a mistake! That was only the beginning: it was still ripening 
somewhere. 

He laughed, but without conviction. “Well, Aliosha, what 
are you going to do with your father, then? He is a rich man, 
too.” 

Aliosha blushed like a girl. He looked at Gonibesov with a 
certain hostility and Ivan felt sorry he had spoken. The boy 
was silent for a while, then answered in a very low voice. 

“My father...” his voice broke. “My father,” he re- 
peated still lower, “is not like the rich man in the Bible, for 
whom it was difficult to enter the kingdom of God.” 

He was silent again, then added sharply, “Don’t you know 
that?’ 

These words and their sharpness, which breathed an almost 
dogmatic positiveness, pleased Ivan, although he was perplexed 
by the fixed ideas which he felt in this, to all appearance, im- 
mature boy. 

They had almost reached the house when Aliosha said in a 
different voice, “I have made the acquaintance of Liza.” 

“Yes?” Ivan glanced at him with surprise. 

“She is a wonderful, wonderful girl!” his eyes were shining 
as he repeated enthusiastically, “Yes, she is wonderful!” 

Ivan looked at him attentively but for some reason did not 
ask any questions, 
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Ly days gone by, in the reign of Peter the Great, there was a 
hamlet situated in the thick of the forests of Kerghenez and 
inhabited by Old Believers, who burned themselves alive, taking 
Peter to be the Antichrist. They put on burial clothes and 
shrouds and marched in solemn pomp to the prayer house, hold- 
ing lighted candles in their hands; after entering it they set it 
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on fire and were burned, gloomily singing the burial chant. 
Only a small child escaped death, but he was unable to tell 
coherently what had happened, simply repeating that his fa- 
ther’s name was Artamon. From this little fellow sprang the 
family of the Artamonovs. Prokhor Nikodimitch Artamonov 
was a rich Moscow fur merchant who had a store and ware- 
house in Kitay-Gorod, which he inherited from his grandfather. 
The firm was over a hundred years old. It was in the store that 
Gonibesov made his acquaintance. In the window he saw and 
greatly admired the tunic he was now wearing. He presumed 
it must be very expensive and hesitated to ask the price. Then, 
deciding that it did not cost anything to enquire, he went in. 
The tunic fitted him like a glove and was a graceful garment. 

“How much?” 

A hundred.” 

Exactly a hundred, neither more nor less. 

He had sixty rubles in his pocket, so taking them out he said: 
“Here are sixty rubles; that’s all I have. Take or refuse them, 
that’s your affair.” 

“That’s out of the question,” the salesman declared and be- 
gan bargaining, reducing the price so little and so gradually 
that Ivan felt sick at heart. A short, thick-set man, of about 
fifty, stood at the counter, dressed in a rich raccoon coat and 
high fur cap. He reminded Gonibesov of an old-time Russian 
boyarin with his high cap and rich furs, while his beard was cer- 
tainly like those worn before Peter the Great. He was looking 
at Ivan and grinning good-naturedly, but not interfering with 
the bargaining. 

Then he asked, “Aren’t you of the clergy?” 

Gonibesov laughed. “It seems a priest will be recognized 
even in sack-cloth! Yes, I used to be a priest once, but I have 
forsaken the cloth.” 

Piercing eyes scrutinized him. ‘Couldn’t stand it?” 

“No,” Gonibesov laughed again. 

“That’s good. TI like such people.” 

‘Which people?” 

“Those who cannot stand it. I am Artamonov, the proprie-~ 
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tor of this store. Come to see me. We'll talk. I like you. 
You seem to respect the old traditions, one can see it by the 
way you dress. But you have a free soul. I like all such. 
Continue to keep the old traditions. They contain the wisdom 
of the ages. But do it with discrimination: choose what is 
essential and don’t hesitate to throw out what has become obso- 
lete. Life—don’t you see?—is like a horse always running on- 
wards, changing; and the obsolete hinders. Christ,—don’t you 
see?—has even abolished death. It means that we are going 
forward . . . to immortality . . . and getting rid of the old 
law which perplexes us. Come toseeme. And take the tunic.” 

“It’s too expensive. The salesman does not want to come 
down in the price.” 

“Take it as a present. You haven’t so much money.” 

“But . . .” Gonibesov thought that he had misunderstood 
him. 

“Take it, take it,” persisted Artamonoyv. “Take it as a 
token of friendship. That will make you come to see me 
sooner.” 

Thus Gonibesov left the store in the new tunic. 

All day long, he walked through the streets, looking at him- 
self and admiring the tunic. In the evening, he called on the 
‘Artamonovs, and at once grew fond of the family. The chil- 
dren, Xenia and Aliosha, became his friends. Mme. Artamo- 
nova, Olga Vassilievna, in appearance, personified a Moscow 
merchant’s wife; she was ponderous and fleshy; but her mind 
was flighty and set on dresses. At any time of the day she 
might be found dressed up as though for a party. As. for 
Artamonov himself, he always wore a long-tailed coat, as 
though it was a uniform inherited from his ancestors. By na- 
ture, he was gloomy, morose and prone to fits of anger, and his 
eyes harbored a dark look as though hiding the secrets of his 
forefathers. But his conviction was: ‘One should rejoice.” 
“My joy leave I to you,” Jesus had said, and Artamonov ac- 
cepted and believed it. “Joy makes a man good and kind,” he 
used to say, “and a good man brings good out from the treas- 
ury of his heart.” Thus he rejoiced at everything, accepting 
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the good and the evil of the world as a joy. He firmly believed 
—nay, he knew—that the world was headed towards immortal- 
ity and the Kingdom of God, yet the way there was full of 
continual trials of which the Apocalypse spoke, when the moon 
and the sun would be turned into bloody clods and would block 
the way. This also should be accepted with joy, for it was 
only a trial. 

“Joy has been given us and shall not be taken away.” 

This joy gave Artamonov a tremendous power over himself: 
the turbulent, gloomy blood which had surged in the veins of 
his ancestors, flowed in his as a peaceful wave of joyful strength. 

The same strength throbbed in his children; both resembled 
him more than they did their mother, who seemed to be only 
a chance companion in their lives. A sacrificial fanaticism 
could be noticed in Aliosha, who was a meek and gentle youth. 
At times, his eyes flashed with a terrible fire which was sud- 
denly replaced by a soft light. He was a silent boy, keeping 
away from company, pondering over his own secret thoughts. 
In his childhood he loved to listen to his father reading religious 
books, and then he dreamt of becoming an ascetic; once Xenia 
discovered that he was wearing something like hair-cloth under 
his shirt. As he grew up, his gloomy fire, glowing in his heart, 
took the shape of a desire to fight the evil and injustice of the 
world. These feelings dwelling deep within him, created an 
odd kind of dissimulation. As for Xenia, Gonibesov had chris- 
tened her “The Charming Child of the World.” She was sim- 
ple, modest, and extremely truthful. Her eyes looked straight 
into. one’s soul and bared iniquity with their piercing, searching 
glance. 

When Aliosha and Gonibesov came from the factory meeting, 
the family was already gathered round the tea-table in the 
sumptuous, old-fashioned dining-room. Artamonoy sat in a 
deep armchair, while as usual, in front of him lay his glasses 
on an ancient book in heavy leather binding with tarnished 
copper clasps. He was glad to see Gonibesov and even rose 
to meet him. 

“Ah! Ivan Vassilievitch! I wish you joy!” 
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“Joy to you, too,” replied Ivan, smiling. 

Olga Vassilievna busied herself pouring the tea, while a small, 
ferret-faced man rose briskly. 

“Khamov, Khamoy,” he thrust his cold, damp hand into that 
of Gonibesov. “We are jewellers. I had a store next to my 
friend’s,” he winked at Artamonov, “but now we’ve moved to 
the Tverskaya. It’s more central.” 

Gonibesov looked with surprise at the unexpected “friend.” 

But suddenly his face lighted up. He had caught sight of a 
pair of black eyes calm and friendly, looking at him, while 
Xenia’s white hand motioned him to a seat by her side. 

“T saw you in Petrograd,” said Xenia when he sat down. “I 
even called you, but you didn’t hear me.” 

“Where was it, Xenia Prokhorovna?” 

*““At the entrance to the Tavrichesky Palace. Tell me,” she 
placed her hand on his sleeve, “who was the officer with you?’ 

Gonibesov glanced at her with a sly smile. ‘Handsome, 
isn’t he? Did you like him?” 

She replied simply, looking him straight in the eyes, “Yes, 
he is very handsome. But it was his soul that attracted me. 
It was revealed in his smile. So lonely, and simple, and 
Sars hu) e 

Ivan’s sly smile disappeared. He spoke with equal sim- 
plicity: “Don’t fall in love with him, Xenia Prokhorovna. 
He is a remarkable man. But adoomed man. What astounds 
me is a woman’s perception. Sometimes she sees through all 
the veils that hide a human soul! It is true that he has the 
heart of a child, trusting and simple, but it has been so thickly 
enveloped’ with earth’s cloudiness that one can only suspect its 
goodness. He is entirely possessed by the evil influence of his 
ancestors, Like many others, he lives by inherited ideas and is 
capable of any crime, considering it a duty, a heroic deed, be- 
cause there is great strength in him and hot blood flows in his 
veins.” 

“T would like to see him, meet him, talk with him.”’ 

“He has probably gone to the front. War to him is life, and 
apparently he knows no other.” 
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Her eyes became sad; leaning on the table and looking at 
Ivan she said softly, “I will think about him. I will think good 
thoughts, so that he shall be freed from darkness.” 

Gonibesov wanted to tell her about the photograph, but kept 
silent and only smiled. 

“Yes,” he said, “send him musical waves, for his soul is in 
need of a different rhythm.” 

She also smiled and rose, but he detained her. 

“You might meet him when you go back to the front. Fate 
plays all kind of tricks. His name is Koronin. He is a cap- 
fain ois; 

“T am not going back to the front. I have decided to re- 
turn to the Conservatory, because the war will probably end 
soon, now that there is a new government. Don’t you 
think so?” 

She rose and went to the piano. Bach’s Fugue, which she 
played, sounded like an enchanted prayer. 

“Yes, I wish the war would end as soon as possible,”’ remarked 
Olga Vassilievna. “I welcome the revolution because it will 
put a stop to the war. Everything is so expensive! Why 
don’t you drink your tea, Ivan Vassilievitch?” 

“It’s high time for the war to cease,” affirmed Khamoy; “the 
jewellery business has been reduced to nothing.” 

The conversation became general. Khamov was an adherent 
of the republican form of government and asserted that it was 
ideal, because it gave full freedom to the bourgeoisie. 

“Can’t you see the effect it will have on the jewellery busi- 
ness?” he said. 

Olga Vassilevna was opposed to a republic. 

“We'll be lost without a Czar. The Czar is anointed by 
God, while in a republic . . .” 

“There is no one to anoint,” exclaimed Gonibesov laughing. 

“It’s true,” naively agreed Olga Vassilievna. “But just 
think,” she reverted to her favorite subject, “how high dress 
goods have become. I have to make the round of at least ten 
stores before I can buy anything.” 

Artamonov was listening attentively, but it was impossible 
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to say whether it was to the music or to the conversation. 

“Tell me, Ivan,” he suddenly addressed Gonibesov; “ if the 
war stops will dress goods become cheaper, or will diamonds 
rise in price?” 

Gonibesov scrutinized him, trying to catch his thought. 

“It will ease the soul, Prokhor Nikodimitch.” 

“The soul is like a dragonfly, flitting to and fro,” grinned 
Artamonov. “And well it is for a man whose soul is like that. 
He will go through life and meet death without a care. When 
the Antichrist comes, such a man will follow him because he 
understands not. He is sinless because he has no knowledge 
of wrong, and therefore he is happy. But what of a man 
whose soul is an eagle with piercing eyes? His soul tosses 
about like one possessed, although no one chases it. It sees 
calamities pressing around. It sees the ends of the earth and 
volcanic abysses beyond them. What must this soul do? 
Which way must it choose? Must it sit motionless on a rock? 
Or throw itself headlong into the blazing fire?” 

“Tt should stay on the rock,” smiled Gonibesov. 

“You can answer me thus, but what will you say to the chil- 
dren?” retorted Artamonov in a low voice. 

Gonibesov lowered his eyes and did not reply. Artamonov 
placed his hand upon the book in front of him. 

“There is a parable in this ancient book, or perhaps a 
legend,” he smiled at his wife and guest, “and I want to tell it 
to you for your edification.” 

“Here comes his philosophy again.” Olga Vassilievna made 
a deprecatory gesture and attacked her tea and jam. 

“You have been a priest, Ivan, so perhaps you will explain 
this to me. In antiquity there lived in the Roman land a man 
and his wife, rich and notable people and secretly Christians. 
They had a son and a daughter and were greatly concerned 
in rearing them so as to keep their souls pure. Should they 
isolate their children from the world, immersed in evil, and 
feed them with the word of God, so that their souls would be 
attracted to good? Or should they let them know the world 
with all its evil and its good, so that their souls would turn to 
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good of their own free choice? On the advice of a wise Chris- 
tian elder, they placed the youth in an isolated tower of their 
palace and appointed Christian teachers to teach him the word 
of God, so that his soul, unacquainted with the world, should 
bathe in the light of Christ. As for the girl, they permitted 
her to follow her vocation and she became a famous dancer. 
At that time the people deified Cesar and worshipped his images. 
The girl was ordered to dance the sacred dance before the 
statue of Cxsar. But she replied, ‘I shall not worship a stone 
idol, for the Lord alone is worthy of worship,—Christ, the Son 
of God.’ They threw her into the arena of the circus and she 
was devoured by the beasts before the eyes of her parents. ‘The 
son meanwhile broke the iron bars of the tower and escaped. 
He became notorious in the land for his licentious adventures 
and was Cesar’s abettor in all his crimes.” 

Xenia stopped playing, came to the table and stood listening. 
Gonibesov was silent for a long while. 

“Why don’t you speak, Ivan?” asked Artamonoy. 

“The subject of children is the most sacred one for you,” 
smiled Xenia, looking straight into his face. 

“It is a fatal question,” said Gonibesov, “the question of 
children. And it is difficult for me to answer, as I too, have a 
son and a daughter. I think it is a fatal question because the 
fathers consider themselves wiser than the children. Whereas 
it is just the contrary: the children are wiser.” 

‘“‘What do you mean?” smiled Artamonov. “Explain to me.” 

“‘What I mean is heresy: the tragedy of the heavens is re- 
flected upon the earth, The Universe of the Father is imper- 
fect and His mistakes must be corrected by the Son. The 
Father and the Son are one, but always separate; and this re- 
sults in the continual Calvary of the Son. In this consists the 
sin of the Father for which the Son expiates. The eternal 
Calvary is the fate of the children. God is dead in the dead 
souls of our fathers, and therefore the world is full of evil and 
suffering. But the Eternal Son issues from their souls and 
it is only through Him that the world of the fathers slowly 
advances to resurrection. In this way, God may be resurrected 
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in the souls of the dead; but He will be resurrected only through 
the efforts of the children, That is why ‘the kingdom of God’ 
belongs to the children. And that is why it had been said: 
‘Be ye as little children,’ The children are closer to the stars, 
their mother country, than the fathers, because they are 
still looking up to the heavens, while the fathers are already im- 
mersed in the visions of the earth. The evil of the world, as 
well as its unprogressive traditions, are in the fathers, while, 
in the children, traditions are continually broken, to make place 
for something higher, for they strive towards the beckoning 
light of the stars. It seems to me that the fathers should be- 
come resigned and leave the children alone. As to the youth 
of whom you spoke, he was passionate by nature and loved the 
unknown world, as a child loves a fairy tale, and thus he be- 
came an ‘unconscious’ villain. We do not know the end of his 
story; he may have turned into a saint later. While the girl 
was so pure that the evil of the world did not touch her. Give 
the children the world and the experience of mankind and let 
them find the way themselves. Whether they’ll find it in the 
light of the stars, or in the darkness of the earth—it is not for 
the fathers to know—nor for the fathers to prevent. The on- 
coming power cannot be kept back by a retrograde power. It 

is in the children only that the fight for the welfare of the world, 
“and for its betterment, is continually stirring and acute. 
Don’t you remember? Only recently the uprisings of children, 
of college students, were the most characteristic phenomena of 
Russia? The children rebelled, demanding truth while the 
fathers looked on and let them perish. Everywhere they per- 
ished in vile wars, in revolutions, in prisons and hard labor; 
everywhere it was always the children, the children, the children. 
Not to mention those who were stifling from their fathers’ de- 
. ceitfulness.” 

“You are right, Ivan,” said Artamonoy softly, “the fathers 
always start the ball rolling, but don’t go on with it. They 
watch instead.” 

“Certainly” Gonibesov exclaimed hotly. “They only guide 
and direct, masking the vilest egotism with sacred words. For 
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instance, we now find ourselves in the very thick of the chil- 
dren’s. question. Not only in Russia but all over the world. 
The fathers have sinned, but they let the children pay the price 
and who knows how long it will take them to pay? In this 
great, unjust war, children have perished by the hundred thou- 
sand. Yet it is said that fathers love their children. That is 
a lie! They don’t and never did love them! The fathers are 
utterly selfish in regard to their children. They don’t trust 
nature. Nature deceives them in order to attain its ends. 
Does nature ever ask parents what child they want? But even 
here the fathers have contrived to spoil the purpose of nature by 
creating and maintaining a life which impairs child-bearing 
and produces weak, ailing generations. Shouldn’t they follow 
nature in this case? Doesn’t an animal find the right way in 
life, although the ‘fathers’ abandon it as soon as it is grown? 
This is a wise custom. But the fathers do not believe in the 
children’s intuition, they break it down, they distort it, and 
they guide it along false paths in the name of their triumphant 
egotism. The only salvation for the children lies in the light of 
the stars which they have brought down with them to earth. 
The children have the light while the fathers have darkness 
only, at best they have the thought of light, but it is an inactive 
thought. The satanical tissue of the earth has not yet become . 
hardened in the children and therefore light still streams from 
them. In the fathers this light is already under the weight of 
the earth tissue. One seldom meets people who have preserved 
to their old age the child’s light of the soul; such people are 
grown-up ‘children,’ and everybody should be like them in or- 
der to bring the kingdom of God, the kingdom of Christ, upon 
earth. But where, where are this light and this darkness con- 
cealed?” suddenly exclaimed Gonibesov, as if moved by a vague 
impulse. ‘Where are the God and the devil of man? Where 
is this shifting line of demarcation which is sometimes shat- 
tered even in adults, thus revealing the hidden light which 
illumines everything about? I am seeking this line... and 
when I find it. . .” 
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“You'll tell me,” smiled Artamonov. 

“Certainly,” laughed Gonibesov, rising to go. As he was 
taking leave of Xenia she asked him in a low voice: 

“In Koronin’s heart . . . there is a Calvary?” 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“And a resurrection?” 

“I wish it were so,” he smiled sadly, “but I don’t know.” 
‘And he felt that her handshake contained a secret promise. 

The day was nearing its close when Gonibesov returned to 
the ambulance-train. Pavlinka was waiting for him. 

“Go quickly to the dining-car . . . there is a surprise for 
you. And afterwards come to me, don’t forget! We have 
many things to talk over and we must do it tonight.” She 
pushed him forward affectionately. 

In the dining-car Ivan saw a tall, red-haired girl in a simple, 
little hat and a fur coat of very poor quality. She stood at 
the window, looking at the rails gilded by the setting sun. At 
the sound of footseps, she quickly turned round. 

“Liza,” cried out Gonibesov, stretching out both hands and 
smiling joyously. 

She did not smile in return but shook hands coldly as though 
he were an acquaintance instead of her father. 

“TI wouldn’t have troubled you,” she said sitting down, “had 
not mother asked me. She wants you to come to see her at 
the convent, when you are in Jhitniza. She seems to be quite 
ill and would like to see you. That’s all. Of course, you'll do 
ier’: 

Her words and attitude were stiffly formal. Gonibesov 
glanced at her with tender sadness, 

“Daughter... ” 

She lifted her eyes for a second, then hid them again under 
the brim of her hat. 

“Why do you seem to be angry and displeased with me, 
daughter? You avoidme. And you talk... as though toa 
stranger. Is it because you can’t forgive me on behalf of your 
mother? You were small, such a shy, morose child! I never 
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asked ... and then I did not see you for so many years! 
You’re quite grown up now! It’s because of your mother that 
you cannot forgive me, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t know,” she replied in the same cold, unfriendly tone, 
‘““whether it’s because of mother or because of myself... 
Formerly, I would have said that you ruined my mother’s 
life.” 

Blood rushed into Gonibesov’s face and he bent his head, ask- 
ing ina low voice: “And now?” 

“And now,” she answered quickly, “I can understand better. 
Although I did understand even before. I am happy now that 
everything I hated in life has collapsed. But more than any- 
thing else, I have always hated marriage and family, and I'll 
never stop hating it!” She said the last words as a sort of 
provocation, as though she were challenging him. Then she 
added hastily: 

“T believe in free love and in the bringing up of children by 
the state!” 

This time she looked him straight in the eyes. Ivan was si- 
lent, disheartened and startled by this conversation. 

“Good-bye.” She rose to go. 

“Wait, wait,” he exclaimed nervously. “Have a cup of tea 
at least.” 

“T must hurry, I am due at a meeting.” 

“A meeting at the college?” 

“No, a party meeting.” 

“Oh, is that so?” he still held her by the hand. “You be- 
long to a party?” 

“Of course.” 

“To what party ... if I may ask?” 

*“°To the Social Democrats, Bolsheviki.” 

“Indeed?” he repeated. “You have become very matter of 
fact nowadays. Tell me this: are you going to Staro- 
mirsk?” 

“T might go once more to see mother when I have finished col- 
lege. But I don’t know yet.” 

She made a movement to go. He still detained her. 
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“Liza! Will you never forgive me? AmI... as bad as 
that?” 

His words were full of sorrow. She turned round, looked 
into his face and something childish flamed in her eyes. She 
reached up and kissed him. 

“Good-bye . . . p-papa!” she almost choked with the last 
word. 

“How’s that? Won’t we see each other soon?” 

“Our roads are different. Why should we meet?” Her 
voice was as cold as before. Then suddenly her lips twisted 
and quivered. “When you left me years ago ... did you 
ask me?” 

She disengaged her hand and went out. 

He understood at last the tragic ache of her heart and what 
it was that she could not forgive him. So this was the way 
this small, poor, lonesome heart had been hurt while he . . . He 
was responsible for the misery of this child. 

He went down the steps of the car and looked ahead. In the 
distance he saw her walking along the rails. 

“Liza!’? he shouted. Tears trembled in his voice. “Li- 
zochka !”? 

She stopped and turned round. He jumped down and ran 
towards her, big and awkward in his hurry. Coming to her he 
suddenly kneeled before her and touched the ground with his 
hand. 

“Forgive me, daughter. It wasn’t my life that I was chang- 
ing at that time, but my soul that I was freeing. I would have 
perished had I stayed. Can you understand this? Now 
everything is being set free while thenI . . . I have never for- 
gotten you, you have always lived in my heart, I have always - 
yearned for you ... But I could not take you away from 
your mother. . .” 

She stood still, her face as cold as before. 

“Why do you tell me that?” she said harshly. “To what 
purpose is this sentimentality? One must look on things in a 
simpler way. We have lived different lives. And, in fact, we 


are strangers.” 
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Then, suddenly, she looked him straight in the face and it 
seemed to him that a stream of light, cold and angry, poured 
from her eyes and flooded his soul. 

“What’s your purpose in saying this?” she asked, and 
added, as though throwing the words into his face. “Good- 
bye!” 

She walked quickly away, her shoulders stooping. 

“Liza, where do you live? At least give me your ad- 
dress. . .” 

He was not sure whether she said, “It is not necessary.” But 
she went away, without turning to look back. 

He retraced his steps to the car, passed it and walked to the 
water-tower and further on, wandering aimlessly between the 
trains. He was touched to the quick. How did it happen 
that he had not noticed this child’s soul before, in those rare 
moments when he saw her during his rovings? But then she 
was only a small girl, a little savage difficult to understand, who 
never spoke and always looked askance at him. While now, 
during the last four years he had not seen her, she had become 
an adult. And what a person! So hard and stubborn, with 
her mother’s unforgiving heart! She had spoken to him 
harshly, a stranger whose soul harbored an indelible offence. 
He felt as though he was guilty before her, yet how could he 
have acted otherwise? 

He smiled bitterly. He had thought he had discovered some- 
thing important with which to hearten the people! “Oh, you 
teacher!’ he reproached himself, “better teach yourself first. 
Examine your own life. You must have overlooked something. 
One must look into the very depths of one’s soul, into all its se- 
cret places, and face fearlessly whatever is there, even diaboli- 
cal darkness.” He suddenly understood that he had lost the 
most precious thing of all—a child’s love. More than lost, he 
had offended it. Worst of all, the heart of the child had been 
hardened. Oh, he must see her again! He must find her! 

. . and win her back . . . Oh, Lord, he the preacher of the 
“principle of the child,” had in his blindness offended his own 
child, the flesh of his flesh. 
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“T’ll find her . . . I'll win her back. . .” he whispered into 
the darkness of the night. 

His thoughts widened; they became more general. He had 
always been accustomed to consider things in a universal 
spirit. His mind reverted now to all the lonesome, neglected, 
wronged children so numerous in the cruel whirlpool of life; 
he thought of the unseen struggle of light and darkness which 
took place in the depths of their hearts and of the law of retal- 
iation which followed, inevitable as fate. He was the first vic- 
tim of this law, paying for selfishness, an involuntary selfishness 
of a heart full of high ideals, but one which had overlooked a 
small screw of the universe, the soul of a child. 

“The lack of love . . . the lack of love. . .” he whispered 
with passionate bitterness; “the world is perishing because of 
the lack of love. That’s where all the evil lies.” 

It was late when he came back to the ambulance-train. Only 
the two windows of the doctor’s compartment were lighted. 
Pavlinka was waiting for him. She was sitting at the window 
near the lamp, a forlorn figure, lost in thought. When he en- 
tered, she lifted her dark, serious eyes. They lacked their ha- 
bitual animation. She said: 

‘Where have you been? Here is a telegram. ‘Tomorrow 
our train is going back to the front. I am going for the last 
time. Vera Konstantinovna and Perezvonov have already re- 
signed. We must resume the party work. Yes, tomorrow 
we'll say good-bye again, Ivan.” 

In the silence that followed she looked at him with eyes that 
harbored inevitable questions. It was impossible to postpone 
an explanation between them. 

But it was a short one. Disturbed by the conversation with 
his daughter and prompted by some vague impulse, Ivan sud- 
denly kneeled down and pressed close to her. 

“Pavlinka,” he said, in a voice full of tenderness and re- 
pressed passion, his face damp with tears lifted to her, “I have 
just lost my daughter . . . have lost her forever. Don’t ask 
me how it happened, understand the thing yourself. We have 
lost her together ; we have been losing her all these years. You 
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are the only person I have ever loved, the creature of my soul 
and of my dreams. You alone will I always love. . . .” 

“What is it now?” she murmured crying and feeling that 
something irrevocable was going to happen. “What do you 
mean?” - 

She stroked his hair with a tender hand. 

“But I must lose you too,” he cried out with a passionate 
vehemence. “I must lose you, my only one, my incomparable 
one! My soul is perishing, it is pining in a network of 
thoughts imprisoned by small, insignificant, whirling facts of 
life; it cannot break forth and escape into the divine expanse. 
I don’t know if you’ll understand me . . . but you must, you 
must ... because . . . otherwise . . . who else would?” 

“And Leva?” she suddenly asked. 

Pain unendurable distorted his face into a grimace. She put 
her arms round him, pressed close and whispered into his ear: 
“Into the wilderness ... is that it? I understand. How 
could I fail to understand?” 

She gave him no opportunity to answer, but placed her palm 
on his lips and began covering his forehead, eyes and cheeks 
with tender, yet bitter kisses of farewell. 

“But you will come back? . . . You will come back to me? 
- + + you will come back?” she repeated, without believing it. 
‘A dismal sense of foreboding filled her heart. 

In the morning they parted. The train left, as though draw- 
ing between them a line that divided them from one another. 

Ivan went in search of his daughter, prompted by a wistful 
desire to make a last attempt to retrieve the irretrievable. He 
did not wish to go away without doing it. On his way to the 
college, where he expected to learn her address, he unexpectedly 
met Aliosha and rushed to him. Aliosha would certainly know 
where she lived. Aliosha did not, but he was going to a meet- 
ing where Liza was to speak. 

“Speak?” Gonibesov was surprised. 

“She is a fine speaker,” replied Aliosha, in his turn astonished 
that there could be any doubt about the quality of Liza’s 
speeches. 
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It was already dark when they came to the meeting; Goni- 
besov had only a short time at his disposal, for his train left 
that night. As soon as he entered the low, but spacious hall, 
decorated entirely with red flags, Ivan saw his daughter on 
the platform. She was speaking. Her words were sharp, firm, 
to the point, as if here was no girl speaking, but a person of 
great experience. Implacable hatred emanated from them. 
The metallic quality of her voice made it appear as though 
each word was followed by a clinking of arms, demanding a fight 
to the death. “The last enemy remains,” she was saying, “he 
must be swept away. Let us act now, while the old régime has 
not yet had time to recover from the ravages of the war. And 
before new fetters are forged for the people. Now is the time, 
when, like Samson of old, the workers must overthrow the 
bloody temple of Capital and the god of the wealthy men of to- 
day, and bury them under its ruins. And then, only then, a 
new life. . .” 

She stopped short. She had caught sight of her father. 
Her lips tightened, her eyes flashed wildly, she threw up her 
head and her hair encircled her face as in a golden halo. 

“Tovaristchi,” she said sharply, “I shall end my speech 
later.” 

Voices rose in protest. 

“Liza . . . we want to hear Liza.” 

But she had already left the platform and was advancing 
towards her father. She came close to him, like an enemy. 

“Why did you come?” 

She looked at him without concealing her hatred and breathed 
heavily. ‘Why do you pursue me like a ghost? Haven’t I 
said plainly that there is nothing in common between us and 
there never will be?” 

“J have been abandoned,” she continued in a loud whisper, 
“and I do not wish to be found by those who have abandoned 
me. I have discovered my own world. Leavemeinit. I have 
repudiated the old world, the past, the grave of my 
fathers’ ..a-. "| 

Ivan was struck dumb by the unexpected attack and it 
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seemed to him that Mother Lina was standing before him in 
all her implacability. 

“The grave of your fathers. . .” he repeated. “So you have 
buried me already!” He made an attempt at joking. 

“Yes,” she replied in a sharp, firm voice. She turned and 
left his side. 

He stood motionless, with drooping shoulders, hardly under- 
standing what had happened. It seemed as though the temple 
moved by Samson had fallen upon him and crushed him. He 
noticed that Aliosha had approached Liza with a timid smile 
and for the first time he saw her smile in answer, a golden smile, 
full of light. This smile cut him deeply. 

He left the hall and wandered slowly through the streets, as 
if experiencing a day dream. It seemed to him that he was 
still dreaming when two soldiers confronted him in a dark 
street. One hit him on the chest and tore at his tunic with 
abuse and threats, trying to pull it off. At first Ivan did not 
understand what was the matter, but a second later, the sol- 
dier, tall and lean, seemed to be broken in two and to fly into 
space. His companion, a small man with wolfish teeth, at- 
tacked Gonibesovy from behind, quick and treacherous; his 
knife rose to cut the tunic when Ivan caught him by the hand. 
He went to join his comrade behind a high fence. Gonibesov, 
breathing heavily, tried to restrain the torrential force that 
throbbed within him; he felt like breaking fences, tearing houses 
down, howling and gnashing his teeth. 


CHAPTER x 


K ORONIN’S soul seemed to be wrapped in crépe which every 
day became thicker and thicker. Hourly he wandered through 
the streets of Petrograd, continually postponing his departure. 
Staring fixedly, as though hypnotized, he would view mentally 
the gaping precipice into which his life was rolling. With a 
slow rumbling noise, the Russian Empire was sliding into the 
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crater of an unknown abyss. It seemed to him that it was 
years and not days since he had come to the capital, so far 
back had the past receded. He had forgotten his errand, al- 
though he continued to carry his arm, now completely healed, in 
the sling in which the document was hidden. The errand! 
Like a drowning man, he caught at the thought of it, though he 
felt and knew that he was not drowning, but already drowned. 
He thought with hatred about the Grand Duke Michael. What 
an example of misplaced nobility of character! He had com- 
mitted himself to the will of the people. What did that mean, 
betrayal or cowardice? Why, even Milukov or Lvov might 
have accepted, had such an honor been offered them! As to 
Kerensky, there was no doubt in Koronin’s heart that he would 
have gladly ascended the throne. While Michael, to whom the 
throne belonged by right! ... He was given the reins: 
“Here, take them, pull them tight, with firm hands, and gallop 
forward, to the glory and greatness of the country!” But Mi- 
chael had yielded to the will of the horses; if they took him to 
the Russian throne, he would accept with thanks. But if not— 
what then? Would he be satisfied too? 

“What a shame,” whispered Koronin. ‘What a shame!” 

And it was Michael upon whom the monarchists at the front 
lines had set their fondest hopes! 

Koronin despised him now, yet he seemed still to expect 
something; he did not destroy the document; though it could 
only endanger his life, for he was liable to be searched any min- 
ute. The rear of the army had gone mad overnight and in 
their laxity were like a dog without a muzzle, springing and 
hurling itself at everybody and barking fiercely at every cor- 
ner. 

“Is there any remedy for the situation?” Koronin gloomily 
asked himself, as he wandered through the streets. And his 
heart shouted in despair: “No! No!” 

Where were those superhuman forces which could at least 
delay the great Empire from rolling into the abyss? The Pro- 
visional Government? What were these people? All the Ke- 
renskys, Milukovs, Tchkheidzes—he could not think of them 
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without being nearly choked with anger. He saw them clearly 
for the marionettes they were, kings of opera with cardboard 
swords and the mantles of buffoons. They were performing 
their operetta before the audience and strutting majestically 
about the stage, but all the while they threw sidelong glances 
back-stage; where sat the stage-managers, the prompters and 
property men, shaking their fists at them for a bad perform- 
ance. Who did not know that there were two governments? 
One consisted of the weak, flabby remainder of the intelligenzia, 
men with ambiguous minds; and the other of the stubborn, 
rough, savage leaders of the raging mob. And the only occu- 
pation of the poor kings, the Menelauses of the revolution, was 
to throw bits of the rotting monarchy to the mobs, together 
with pieces of the Empire’s healthy body. Yet the mob was 
not satisfied. It clamored and howled for more, relishing its 
sudden power. Petrograd was transformed into a crazy talk- 
ing-machine. In the streets, in the buildings, in the factories, 
in the barracks, people talked and talked, frothing at the 
mouth and repeating the same thoughts over and over. The 
government meanwhile, published decrees each of which 
wrecked the country still more, instead of stabilizing it. All 
this made Koronin suffer to such an extent that at times he was 
afraid of going mad. 

“The front ... the front. . .” was utmost in his mind. 
Could the front be transformed into a similar talking-machine? 
No, he did not believe that could happen. The front was his 
sole hope. Upon it, he set his faith. The front will pronounce 
its weighty word, the front will bring these wild crowds to 
order; the front alone could still give the country a firm ruler. 
Let it be a new Napoleon, a Caligula, an Ivan the Terrible—it 
did not matter who, so long as he stopped the demoralized mob 
on the brink of the abyss into which they were dragging the un- 
fortunate country. Not that cowardly intellectual Michael, no, 
here there was need of another man, a man capable of holding 
a knout in his hand and of lashing the servile backs of the 
mutinous slaves and of their new, incompetent rulers, without 
pity or mercy. 
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How he hated them all, the crowds, the idle soldiers, the 
creators of the revolution; and, more than any one else, the 
good-for-nothing officers, former students or townspeople, who 
abused themselves before the rioting soldiers! 

The following incident happened to him at the railway sta- 
tion: 

A red-coated General of the Reserves was displeased. He 
had ordered a steak; and the one served to him was overdone, 
therefore he shouted angrily, demanding to see the proprietor. 
The waiter answered rudely, while a crowd, greedy for scandal, 
had gathered around. 

“What, what?” fumed the General. “Repeat what you said, 
you scoundrel !” 

“I said you can gobble it up as it is,” repeated the waiter, 
“and stop your abuse, the time for it is past.” 

The crowd laughed. 

“You have ruled long enough,” they shouted. 

“Hey, you warrior of the Rear, what do you mean by call- 
ing people names?” 

‘“He’s never even sniffed the air of the firing lines,” a voice 
was shouting. ‘People are starving, while he wants a steak, 
served on velvet.” 

The General stormed on incoherently but a glance at the 
crowd suddenly calmed him down and he spoke in a subdued 
tone. Then Koronin lost his temper. He walked quickly to 
the waiter and slapped his face. He could not speak but his 
eyes flashed hatred. ‘The waiter, disconcerted, covered his face 
with a napkin and went away. Grumbling discontentedly, the 
crowd dispersed. ‘The General rushed to Koronin with ex- 
tended hand and thanked him. 

“Coward!” Koronin threw at him. 

By this time, he himself had ceased to pay attention to rank 
and subordination. 

“Coward,” he repeated with scorn and turned his back on 
the General. 

Another time he was wandering through the Tavrichesky 
Palace. He listened to the discussions in the Soviet of the 
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Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies and experienced the feel- 
ings of a lingering nightmare out of which there was no hope 
of ever being awakened. Dull, greyish faces, shrill, hoarse 
voices—were these the supreme power to which the people of 
Russia harkened? No, this was not a nightmare, but something 
much worse. If one were to awaken from this, it would be 
amid a wreckage and ruin such as are caused by fire, and, in the 
smoky darkness, one would find no trace of Russia. ‘There was 
no Russia any more; the great Russian Empire had ceased to 
exist. 

Suddenly the words of Kerensky sounded to him like far-off 
music. The Premier was making his weekly report to the 
Soviet and speaking of the necessity of war to a victorious end. 

“War to a victorious end...” He pricked his ears, he 
stiffened. 

He had already heard about the struggle of the Government 
for the continuation of the war and now he was listening to a 
fiery speech. Kerensky seemed to him a luminous vision in the 
midst of this alien, rough crowd whom he did not understand 
and to whom the Government was obliged to make reports. All 
at once he felt reconciled with him. War—to a victorious end! 
Koronin was now convinced that such was the mood of the army 
at the front, that they were not going to surrender, that they 
were dictating. Yes, yes, he must return to the trenches, 
there only was life, there only was hope. The rear of the army 
had always been of a traitorous mind and the front would show 
them their right place! 

Excited he left the meeting. 

An officer stopped him. 

“Koronin . . . do you want to see the Czars?” 

He asked in amazement, “What Czars?”’ 

“Our former ones. Documents must be taken to Czarskoe, 
but something has happened to the courier. Take advantage 
of it.” 

He took Koronin into an office, went through the formalities 
of appointing Koronin temporary courier and handed him a 


package. 
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“Go on, give this to the commandant. And look through the 
window at the Czar chopping wood.” 

In Czarskoe, having passed all the barriers, Koronin pre- 
sented himself to the commandant of the palace and handed 

over the package. To his request to see the Czar, the com- 
_ mandant, a morose, taciturn lieutenant, replied, “The Czar is 
not working today. Besides; there is nothing interesting in 
looking at him. And no one is permitted to remain in the 
palace.” 

Koronin went out, but opened the wrong door and found him- 
self in a corridor. At the end of it was a closed door. It 
opened suddenly and Koronin collided with an elderly officer 
of insignificant mien, wearing an old summer uniform. Koronin 
was going to pass indifferently by when something cut him to 
the quick; a resemblance to familiar portraits became appar- 
ent and he realized that the former Emperor was before him. 
He stood at attention and wished to greet him with the usual 
formula, but the words stuck in his throat. Nicholas had the 
tired, plain face of an ordinary infantryman, with nothing 
regal in it. He responded to the salute in the customary way, 
a vague look in his eyes. He did not know who the officer was 
nor what he wanted, but he remarked, in order to say something: 

“Tt will soon be possible to plant flowers; it’s getting warm. 
I am going to dig the ground.” 

The words were so out of tune with what was taking place 
around him that Koronin’s heart contracted with unbearable 
pain and, sighing heavily, he replied, “I am going to the front, 
your Majesty, to die for Russia . . .” 

He wanted to add “and for the monarchy” but something 
prevented him. 

Nicholas threw a sidelong glance at the sentinel by the door. 

“Yes, yes .. .” he said indifferently and languidly. “We 
must fight, we must win . . . for the glory of Russia . . .” 

His hand again touched his visor and he was gone, accom- 
panied by his unremitting guards. The sentinel at the door 
seemed to scoff at Koronin, who felt his anger swiftly rising; 
he turned round, wanted to say something, but instead ran 
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quickly down the steps and was engulfed by a grey mist that 
threatened rain. A few minutes later, the rain came down 
in sheets, but Koronin paid no attention to it. Back in Petro- 
grad he wandered, soaking wet, through the streets, his thoughts 
bordering on madness. At last he had seen this pitiful man 
who had brought a monarchy to ruin. He was not even a 
colonel, but a captain, just as Koronin himself. There was 
nothing of the aristocrat, or even of the bourgeois in him; no, 
he was an ordinary commoner of military rank. And this 
miserable captain had been ruling such a great country! 
What could one expect then? Pity for him and for his cruel 
fate was drowned by his inconsolable sorrow for the perishing 
Russian Empire. And the men who succeeded him were of the 
same stamp, pitiful and insignificant! There was not one 
dominant, brilliant figure among them; their words were just 
as insignificant, just as devoid of strength, mere repetitions 
of what had been said over and over again. Oh, why, instead 
of this wretched shadow of man, had he not encountered a 
powerful Peter, imprisoned for the sole reason that he was 
Peter, by God anointed! And if this Peter had flogged him 
with his stick, he would have blessed him for it; he would have 
kneeled before him and given his life to free him, dying with 
a smile of happiness on his lips. 

“Where is this Peter in Russia’s life? Where?” he almost 
shouted, as he stopped short. Then he laughed bitterly. 

“There is no one ... no one to die for... .” 

The Neva flowed by in front of him. He stood alone on 
the deserted quay. He approached the stone embankment 
quickly, pulled off his sling, took out the hidden document 
covered with hundreds of signatures, tore it into tiny bits and 
threw it, together with the sling, into the waves. Then his 
head struck the cold stones; he fell down; burst into impotent, 
dull sobbing. Little by little, he grew calmer as the monoto- 
nous noise and splash of the waves penctrated into his thought, 
seeming to stream through his soul like a ceaseless, quieting 
current. Like this current, his thoughts flowed on. The 
eternal Neva, thousands of years ago, was flowing here through 
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marshes and waste land, until the immense, imperial city was 
built upon its banks and reflected in its waters the stateliness 
of its palaces and bridges. The city also reflected the history. 
of the great people in the turbid waves of the river. But now 
the imperial city was transformed into a Bedlam. The eternal 
Neva, however, flowed on unconcerned—and in a thousand 
years it would still be flowing, majestically calm. Where 
would Russia be then? But the events of to-day were only an 
instant in her history, so momentous that its years could be 
reckoned as days or even hours! . 

He rose, stimulated by this thought. For the first time 
Russia appeared to him not as a powerful Empire, headed by 
a monarch, but as a great country populated by mysterious 
beings whose name was the People. He vaguely realized that 
in pinning his hopes to the front, he was relying on the People. 

“To the front! ‘To the trenches!” he cried within himself. 
“Russia is not yet dead, the future lies before her. She will 
find the way .. .” 

He whispered passionately, “To die... to die for 
et saes7? 


CHAPTER XI 


oe men in the trenches led a fantastic life after the day 
when the platoon of Reserves, coming to relieve Vavila’s, 
brought the news. 

“The Czar has been dismissed, boys.” 

Red ribbons fluttered from the soldiers’ breasts and rifles. 

“The Czar has been abolished for ever and ever! They have 
arrested him and put him and his German wife on bread and 
water! The people have been freed!” 

At first, no one could speak; it seemed as though they were 
dreaming. Only Strekotun murmured, “Who'll be ruling 
now?” 

“Deputies from among us! The People’s Government!” 
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Their hidden thought appeared in the questions. 

“And the war?” 

“So this means the end of it .. .” 

The red-ribboned men shouted, “What’s the use of fighting 
now? We’ll make peace.” 

“God be praised, boys!” 

And the rejoicing started. 

“We have won freedom now! Freedom! Freedom!” 

All the voices rose in a powerful “Hurrah!” which echoed 
through the nearest to the remotest trenches. The news 
passed along all the field telephones; the front was astir. 
Men shot in the air as they would in some drunken feast. 
They put out posters for the Germans to see: “We have 
overthrown the Czar, now you overthrow the Kaiser!’ They 
found red banners which they waved from the trenches and 
which reddened the fields. The Germans watched in wonder. 
What had happened to the Russians? 

Vavila thrust himself out of the trench, shouting to the 
Germans. 

“Home-. .°. soon! .<. hey-ey . >. ‘frind’. . . Komi. 
kom. si. 

The Germans laughed; they did not understand what it all 
meant, but they did not fire. 

The small town, in which Vavila and the platoon were 
billeted for a rest, resembled a gay fair on a great Church 
holiday. A dozen flags on every house, flags over the stores, 
flags on the wagons, flags on the cannons, and a red ribbon 
on every man; some wore it on their chests, others on their 
caps—everything was enveloped in a bright, dancing, quiver- 
ing red. Nor was this all: everywhere people gathered in 
groups and crowds of various sizes, listening to speakers who 
had climbed upon wagons, porches or gun carriages. Who- 
ever wanted to speak was welcome to say whatever he liked; 
they listened to everyone and cheered them all; it seemed 
as though they had gone mad, rejoicing and repeating: 

“Peace! Peace! ‘There will be peace soon.” 

Some officers tried to restore order. 
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But the soldiers hissed, “The time for that has passed .. . 
it’s freedom now!” 

Vavila was disturbed; he did not understand. He went 
about, his coat thrown open, rejoicing as the rest did. But 
the thought of Russia without a Czar tormented him. For 
centuries the fathers and grandfathers of all of them had 
lived under a Czar. What would they do now? He was 
interested. 

“They say it’s the end of the war,’’ he reflected; “then 
why don’t they send us home instead of sending us back to 
the trenches?” 

His thoughts were beating against his brain, like impris- 
oned birds, finding no way out. 

A soldier stood on a porch reading a paper to the crowd. 
Vavila stopped and listened. He was reading clearly and 
distinctly about the revolution in Petrograd; about the Czar 
abdicating in his name and his heir’s, and leaving the throne 
to Michael, who also refused it; about the formation of the 
Provisional Government and the coming convention of the 
Constituent Assembly, which was to put everything in order 
and to conclude peace. 

“What? Isn’t peace going to be concluded now?’ howled 
the crowd. 

“Tt is impossible now,” replied the soldier, a serious ex- 
pression on his face; “we did not begin the war, it was the 
Germans. They attacked us.. We must come to an agree- 
ment about peace with them. That is not so easy to do. 
iWe have overthrown our czar, but they still have one. If we 
stop fighting they will take us prisoners. We are free now 
and it isn’t because of the czar’s order, but because of our 
own free will, that we must bring the war to a victorious end 
and make an honorable peace, so that the Germans will not try 
to touch us again.” . 

The crowd was divided. Some cheered him, others bel- 
lowed angrily. 

“Fight again?” 

“Fight, tovaristchi,” said the soldier. 
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“But they said it was freedom! What kind of a freedom 
is that?” 

A tall, dark infantry man put an insidious question. 

“From what Headquarters are you, tovaristch?” 

“J am not from any Headquarters,” replied the soldier 
calmly, “but from the Sixth Regiment, just out of the 
trenches, and I am going back to the trenches again.” 

The dark soldier grumbled like a bear. There were argu- 
ments everywhere. A war of words. While the flags rustled 
and fluttered in the wind. 

Again Vavila’s head was like a pumpkin; something had 
been put in it which was cracking, breaking, shouting un- 
known words with a thousand voices. These words jumped 
about, they whizzed like bullets. Where they came from he 
did not know and where they flew to he did not understand. 
Even Tanichka’s image had grown dim, as if he had been 
obliged, for the time being, to hide it in the very depths of his 
heart. Yet the silvery light did not disappear. 

He was glad to return to the trenches. It was quict there. 
The fighting had ceased; apparently the Germans were wait- 
ing for something. Vavila sat in the trench, his head aching 
from thoughts. Meanwhile from the rear the news poured 
in. A merchant, by the name of Guchkov, it was said, had 
been appointed Minister of War. A new law was passed or- 
ganizing Soldiers’ Committees. The officers htad become quite 
tame, they addressed the soldiers with the polite form of you 
instead of thou; some of them were glad of the freedom and 
talked to the soldiers about it and about the new era and the 
future greatness of Russia. But the soldiers looked askance 
at them, they were distrustful of everyone and everything; 
“who knows,” they thought, “what it is leading up to? He 
may be a good man, certainly, but he is of the gentry.” By 
and by, soldiers determined that whoever was against the war 
was one of their own and could be trusted, while those for the 
war should be shunned. They also became more blustering as 
time passed; they remembered all the old grievances, they 
ceased to salute their officers, they failed to greet them, or 
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rise at their entrance, but remained seated, nipping sunflower 
seeds. The officers were obliged to keep quiet; it was the 
soldiers’ hour. Privates were elected chairmen of the Soldiers’ 
Committees, and officers could only be members. 'Then a new 
decree was published; officers were no longer to be saluted. 
Vavila could not understand it; it seemed strange to him 
that a person should be thus mortified. At times he could 
not refrain from saluting, for which his fellow-villagers 
scolded him. Strekotun grumbled. 

“They have ordered us about long enough. Soldiers will 
soon be promoted to the rank of officers, there is no earthly 
reason why the children of the gentry should be the only ones 
to occupy such positions.” 

“Grand idea,” grinned Vavila. “That means they might 
promote me, too?” 

“If you’re worthy of it.” 

Vavila tried hard to understand. Thought troubled him. 
His only consolation was his friendship with the Germans. 
It had become possible to come out of the trenches; neither 
Germans nor Russians fired. Thus they lived side by side, 
as good neighbors in the country; the war had come to a 
dead stop. 

Vavila would climb out of the trench. “Hey,” he would 
shout. ‘‘‘Frinds,’ come on. Have a drink of tea!” 

He would wave the kettle, beating a tattoo on its bottom. 
The Germans would laugh and refrain from firing. Then 
presently he would see them crawling forward. One, then 
another and still another. ‘Their chiefs must have given them 
permission, for a German would not take a step without the 
sanction of his chiefs. They would sit in the middle of No 
Man’s Land, drink tea and laugh. “Mine not understand 
thine,” Vavila would tell them, “but it does not matter, one 
can see that you’re good people.” He liked the Germans. 
They were a clean people. They too were tired of the war. 
It was not their wish to fight. They were just like our peas- 
ants, he decided, only their features were different, and in- 
stead of our language they spoke their own. It seemed 
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strange and marvellous to Vavila that although they spoke of 
the same things their words were so unlike Russian. 

It seemed as if there never had been any war. It had be- 
come a custom to fraternize. The Russian soldiers would 
come out from their side and call the Germans. 

“Hey, tovaristchi, come on, let’s make peace.” 

The Germans would also come out and the two sides would 
meet, shake hands and embrace each other. 

“If only we are sent home soon!” 

How could there be any war under such conditions? 

Laziness took hold of the soldiers, they would loaf around, 
tell obscene stories, play cards, idle the time away. Some- 
times they would shoot for a while to relieve the boredom and 
the Germans would answer. Don’t forget there’s a war on! 
Yet both sides knew it was only in jest. 

At other times the call would go round, “Come on to a 
meeting, boys! Speakers have arrived at the next battery.” 

Those interested would go in crowds, yet there were some 
among them who were too lazy to care. The officers shut 
their eyes to it; they preferred not to interfere, especially as 
the war had stopped. Some of them would even go to the 
meeting themselves—no matter what they did now, they would 
have to answer for it later. 

At one such meeting the speaker, a dishevelled man, stood 
on the gun-carriage and looked around with cold eyes that 
seemed to probe everyone! 

“T'o-va-ri-stchi,” he shouted like a platoon commander at 
a parade. 

What was he saying? The words were all incomprehensible, 
such as one had never heard before, there was no making head 
nor tail of it. Yet, if one listened and listened, one would 
understand in the end. He was going to the point, saying 
just what everyone needed. The bourgeoisie, he said, was an 
enemy. It had started the war. The Czar had been over- 
thrown, he said, but the bourgeoisie remained. Now it had 
taken the Czar’s place; it was the candidates of the bourgeoisie 
who now sat in the cabinet. “What, do you think, does the 
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bourgeoisie want? It wants to fight. Take the officers, for 
instance: why are they for the war? Because they are the 
offspring of the bourgeoisie. Peasants or workmen were 
never made officers, were they? But now,” he said, “tova- 
ristchi, you'll be officers. It doesn’t matter how much you 
know or don’t know; in a little while you'll learn. The gen- 
try’s children are born naked just like our children. Put a 
child of theirs in a field and who'll know whether it’s a mu- 
jhik or a master? 

Vavila pushed through to the gun-carriage. The vein on 
his forehead was swollen; he threw his cap away. Thinking 
had inflamed his head. 

“Hey! he said and fumbled in his pocket as if looking for 
words. “Listen, you tovaristch speaker. Are things now 
arranged so that the masters have no more power? .. . Is it 
that the soldiers who have power now? ... The peasants, 
that is¢ <4” 

His “is it?” and “so?’’? stretched over a mile while Vavila 
penetrated further and further into the thicket of words. He 
wanted to understand. And it seemed as though he had com- 
prehended everything, yet his mind was still in the dark. He 
could not make out what this bourgeoisie was that was in- 
terfering with everything. Perspiration trickled down the 
speaker’s face as he tried to explain it. 

“It’s your greatest enemy .. .” 

“But my greatest enemy is my wife! Such a shrew she 
is! She beats me with a shovel! So she is bourgeoisie, is it? 
And they are the people who... .” 

Baba was amused. But Strekotun grumbled. 

“You fool! You’re master over your wife, so it is you 
who are the greatest bourgeoisie !” 

They all laughed at Vavila, as though they understood more 
than he. 

Then suddenly one chance word cleared the mist and Va- 
vila roared with joy. “Ha-ha-ha-ha!”’ | 

The crowd roared too. 

“Do you understand now?” 
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And his “is it??? and “so?” stretched out now for two miles. 

“So the man who swallowed up everything is a bourgeois? 
The master, that is the landowner, who has taken all our 
land? And the merchant who holds all the merchandise and 
raises the prices? So he is a bourgeois, too? Eh?” 

Vavila rejoiced greatly at having at last understood what 
it was all about. 

“So the rich peasant, too, eh? The man who held the 
poorer ones in his fist, eh? He too, is a bourgeois, eh?” 

“Of course.” 

“Ha-ha! So that’s how it is.” 

He waved his hands. “So that’s how it is. And it was 
all kept together by the Czar! And so now, who is the 
master?” 

He pointed at himself and replied: “I.” 

Baba laughed. “Sure, Vavila Demianitch, who else?” 

But Strekotun specified, “That is the mujhik.” 

“So that’s how it is?” In his joy Vavila raised his hands 
over his head. “Oh, boys! if only we would get home soon!” 

The circle of soldiers droned in unison. 

“Home! Home! We would divide everything according to 
our own will. ‘The landowners have ruled over us long enough! 
They have sat on our backs long enough! No more of that, 
now !”” 

The gloomy infantryman grumbled like a bear, “They’ve 
drunk our blood long enough! No more of that now! .. .” 

The speaker smiled with a touch of irony. 

“And what about the war?” 

“The devil take the war,” shouted Vavila. “For whom 
did we fight? It wasn’t for ourselves. I’ve made friends 
with the Germans: why should I kill them and maim them? 
The Czar started the war, let him fight.” 

“There is no Czar any more.” 

“Well, if there is no. Czar, then I the mujhik am the master. 
Isn’t that so?” 

OTt.ias7? 
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“Well, I want to go home.” 

“And what if the Germans follow you?” asked someone 
from the crowd. 

“Why should they follow me, if I don’t follow them?” 

An argument was spreading, everyone shouted what he be- 
lieved to be the truth. 

The speaker raised his voice. ‘The authorities would not 
let you abandon the war.” 

“But I am the authorities, you said so yourself,” bellowed 
Vavila. 

“In the future you may be. But at present it is the Pro- 
visional Government. Kerensky is at the head of it and, if 
he orders, you'll go into an attack.” 

“Where did he spring from?” 

“Did you elect him?” 

“No.7? 

“Now what kind of a master are you if you don’t know 
what is happening in your home affairs?” 

Again Vavila did not understand a thing. 

Meanwhile the speaker resumed his speech, again using 
incomprehensible words which he made neither head nor tail 
of. Vavila’s head ached from them. But the man was right. 
They must strive, he said, to get a government of their own, 
a people’s government and not a bourgeois one. Then the war 
would stop at once. The people had suffered long enough, 
shedding their blood for the benefit of the bourgeoisie, now 
it was time for them to start to organize their own life. 
The war was started by the bourgeoisie of the entire world, , 
the German and the English, the French and the Russian. 
It was for the sake of their interests that this bloody war 
had gone on for so many years . . . because what good would 
the war do to the people, what would they get out of it, ex- 
cept death or injury? Enough of the war, be done with it. 
Besides, the Russians could not fight, they had no ammuni- 
tion, no strength to go on . 

He was right in everything. 

“Am I right, tovaristchi?” 
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“That’s right! That’s true!” shouted the soldiers. 

Another speaker replaced him; he was short and puny, a 
mere boy with dark large, almost round eyes. He spoke 
well. 

“Do not believe every word that is said, tovaristchi. There 
is a vast difference in the meaning of words.” 

He used simpler words, yet they were still incomprehensible. 

It followed from his words that although the bourgeoisie 
was an enemy, still the Russians had to continue fighting. 
Again Vavila did not understand; there was darkness in his 
mind. 

He pushed forward to the speaker. ‘So we have to fight? 
eh? is that it?” 

“Yes, tovaristch.” 

A red-haired girl who was standing by the side of the 
first speaker, pursed her thin lips, letting fall a hostile word. 

“Tovaristch Gavrilenko is a bourgeois conciliator, that’s 
why he is for the war.” 

Red with indignation, the speaker reproached her. 

“Aren’t you ashamed, Tovaristch Liza, to incite the crowd 
against me?” 

But the crowd was already aroused. 

From behind someone bellowed, ‘‘He’s a traitor ... he 
wants us to fight.” 

The dark-haired infantryman droned in a frenzy: “Drag 
him to the trenches, if he wants to fight.” 

Komar, just as spirited as before, although emaciated and 
pale, his arm in a sling, pushed forward through the crowd, 
pulling off his coat and cap. 

“Here you are. Put it on. Let’s go.” 

“Where?” 

“To fight. Come with us to the trenches.” 

The speaker began to explain something, but his words 
were drowned in the hubbub. 

The soldiers crowded nearer and nearer, surrounding him 
closely. 
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“You don’t want to come with us, eh? You don’t want 
to come?” 

The infantryman shouted with rage, “Beat him... the 
son of a... He is a bourgeois spy.” 

They pressed forward on every side, dishevelled, excited. 

With rough hands, they took hold of the speaker and 
pulled him down. The officers stood at a distance, watching 
gloomily but hesitating to interfere. The red-haired Liza 
and her companion pretended it was no concern of theirs. 
The angry, frenzied men, encircling the speaker, spelled death. 
Blinded by a blow in the face, he realized that his life had 
come to an end. 

He shouted at the top of his voice, trying to be heard in 
the racket. 

“Tovaristchi . . . give me some cartridges and a rifle... 
I am willing... 

“Aha!” they howled; “he is piping now, the scoundrel.” 

Their hot breaths were upon his face. 

“No, you wait! Wait a bit! We'll let you go in a min- 
ute, only tell us frankly: should we fight?” 

He stood before them pale, with bleeding lips. He lifted his 
eyes to the sky and saw there the spectre of death. He moved 
his lips. Then, in the silence he spoke with conviction. 

“Yes, tovaristchi, it is necessary to fight, to defend our 
mother country!’ 

All at once the crowd was astir, shouting angrily, pressing 
threateningly around him. 

Vavila saw that the man had the courage of his convictions 
and was even willing to die for them. Joy filled his heart; 
it must be the truth, then. Dust rose as the soldiers flew to 
all sides, as though a shrapnel had burst in their midst, while 
Vavila stood before the speaker, arms outstretched, so tall 
that his head seemed to touch the clouds. The vein in his 
forehead was red and swollen. Vavila stood his ground ob- 
stinately. ‘Here is the truth . . . I want to know all about 
it.” 
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The soldiers grumbled. But who would go against Vavila? 

Vavila shouted, “Tell the rest!’ 

The speaker mounted the gun-carriage, wiped the blood 
from his lips and went on telling his truth. According to 
him it was necessary to fight. If they would stop fighting 
the German bourgeoisie would come to Russia, put the Czar 
back on the throne and enslave the people to our bourgeoisie. 
Then the bourgeoisie was certainly a mortal enemy of the 
people, but it was imperative to use skill in fighting it. In 
order to win in the battle with the bourgeoisie, all the workers 
should unite in one firm brotherhood and act with wisdom and 
with a full realization of what they were doing. Then, and 
only then would it be possible to begin building their new 
world, the great kingdom of Labor. 

The speaker was carried away by his own thoughts, by his 
own dreams. His youthful face, clotted with blood, burned 
with an inward fire. He was calling them to the land of his 
dreams, to the plains of their transformed, beautiful mother 
country, blossoming forth with the fruits of free, brotherly 
labor. Like a poet he portrayed the new life, the prosperous 
villages, the limitless, fertile fields, the enchanted cities. 
Therefore, instead of throwing their rifles away, they should 
wage a mortal war on war, so that it could never again inter- 
fere with the building of a new life. In a burst of enthusiasm, 
with outstretched arms, he proclaimed his motto: “Through 
fighting you will win your rights!” 

It all sounded like truth, 

“Isn’t it true, tovaristchi?” he asked them. 

“Tt is,” they grumbled conciliatingly. ‘Don’t be angry with 
Ne sce Rery pate ists sou 

Tovaristch Liza, red-haired, coldly stern, took his place 
and her thin lips gave vent to poisonous comment. 

“We'll have to wait a thousand years to get the things 
Tovaristch Gavrilenko has spoken of, and all the while you 
and your children will be laboring for the bourgeoisie. Is 
that what you want, tovaristchi?” 
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That was out of question. And the soldiers howled, “We 
don’t want it.” 

“Then, down with the war of bankers and bourgeois!” 
Tovaristch Liza shouted fiercely. “We are no party to it 
any longer!” 

Her eyes were angry, her thin hands seemed to whip the 
air. ‘Long live the power of the proletariat, long live the 
eternal brotherhood of all the working and hapless men of the 
world !”’, 

“Tong live... 

How could one resist shouting in response to such com- 
prehensible, appealing words; how could one resist pushing 
forward, purple-faced, round-eyed with rapture? They 
tossed Liza in the air, carefully and lovingly, and refused to 
listen to anything else. 

Again darkness settled on Vavila’s mind. He wondered: 
everyone spoke the truth, that had to be granted. One had 
to use skill in fighting; why, certainly. Only a fool would 
try to break a wall with his head and gain nothing by it. But 
to wait a thousand years was also out of question; it would 
not suit them. Everybody was speaking the truth, yet what 
could one make out of it? Turn it one way—it is the truth; 
turn it upside down—the truth also! And everyone is ready 
to die for his truth. It was easier before: the commander gave 
an order and one obeyed him without questioning. And now 
one was told to go ahead and command, but no one knew how. 
With all his might, Vavila strove towards light; but he could 
not find the way there. He continually stumbled over ditches 
and ravines and almost broke his legs. At times, from some 
chance word, the light would seem to glow, yet as he tried to 
catch it, it would elude him and his mind was dark again. 

Life was dull in the trenches. 

If only Vavila could escape to the light—what light, he did 
not know. Well, perhaps, in the depths of his heart he did 
know: it was the new life of which everybody around spoke that 
attracted Vavila. He wanted to go back to the land, to free, 
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unshackled work, to a life fantastically new! He could vision 
limitless fields and feel the pleasure of following the plough on 
and on, without stopping... “Git up, Pegashka, plough 
the soil to the very end where earth meets sky!” Vavila 
could see himself rejoicing midst boundless ploughed fields. 
What freedom! What an expanse! “Walk on, with the 
singing of songs, as far as you want!” No one would stop you 
now, there were no limits any more! Vavila thought also of 
the orchards he saw in Prussia and Galicia; he would grow 
such an orchard. Apples and pears, row after row, a great 
many of them, warmed by the sunshine. They would bloom, 
ripen, seem to smile! Oh, if only he could get back sooner! 
He would build himself a house of good timber, a strong house 
where every log would dovetail; it would be more like a picture 
than a house. And there would be flowers everywhere and 
birds. The roof would be of red tiles, like those he saw in 
Germany, but he would adorn it with Russian carved cocks. 
“See what mettle we are made of! We’ll excel all others!” 
In his dreams Vavila not only had built the house, but he was 
already living in it with his wife who was gay and dressed up 
and did not call him a lamppost anymore; she was polite to him, 
like a German or Polish wife and she addressed him as Vavila 
Demianitch. Vavila’s heart sang within him. Who could 
think about the war in such circumstances? ‘The devil take 
the war! Yet the question of whether one should fight or not 
tormented him. Where was the truth? 

Vavila could see that the front was divided. More than that, 
there was no front any more, but a market place. Some of the 
men were for continuing the war, others against it. There 
was no fighting with the Germans, but among themselves, shout- 
ing and argument rose as high as the sky; they were all hoarse, 
as though they had swallowed dust. Vavila went several times 
to the Soldiers’ Committees. Noise and hubbub reigned there 
and the discussions were always about the same. There was 
nothing strange in the fact that the soldiers were divided, but 
the officers too, disagreed. Resolutions were continually passed 
to remain at the trenches, to maintain the firing lines, to re- 
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pulse the Germans but not to attack them. The front had be- 
come lazy, supine. All discipline was gone; the devil take it, 
they were tired of discipline! The majority of the soldiers 
did not even entertain thoughts of light, as Vavila did. They 
would lie on their backs, chew the rag, sing military rhymes, tell 
obscene stories, look into the sky with dull eyes and swear— 
they used horrible expletives and ribaldry, hiding malice in 
their hearts for all the former offences. More often than not 
they did not even hide it, but spat it out. An officer would 
pass, they would not greet him, but would sit and spit to the 
side. The officers were afraid to utter a word; the front was 
like a powder factory: an untimely word would cost a life. 
Many old accounts were settled by death. Besides, the soldiers 
began to leave the trenches furtively; at home, they explained, 
the people were dividing the land and here they were wasting 
their time. Platoons and regiments were melting away as 
though passed through a sieve. All the trains were packed 
full of the fugitives. Vavila did not like the looks of it, it was 
not fair; if they were to fight, they should all fight together, 
and if they were to go home, they should all go together 
too. 

In Vavila’s platoon, more than half of the men were gone. 
Karachun was the first to leave; he dug his rifle into the ground 
as if to say, “I am through with fighting for good.” 

Vavila began to scold his comrades. 

“What’s the matter with you devils that you crawl away, 
one by one, like lice? If there is no Czar, you should obey 
the committee. Haven’t we ourselves elected them? And 
when the committee says we can go, then we'll all go together.” 
He added with importance, “Because such a matter must be 
decided by the majority.” 

Little by little, Vavila gained authority over his platoon 
and the men learned gradually to obey him: he spoke sense. 
Baba was completely won over, he followed him everywhere, his 
cap pushed on the back of his head. Even Strekotun yielded 
to Vavila: he talked as a good husbandman should, and besides 
his fist was substantial. Vavila waved his fist more and more 
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often; he had begun to feel his strength. The soldiers ad- 
dressed him respectfully, as “Vavila Demianitch.” 

Meanwhile the situation at the front became more alarming. 

Rumors spread that the government did not intend to con- 
clude peace with Germany, but was preparing an attack. The 
firing lines now resembled a camp of gipsies who had lost their 
way ; everybody shouted, howled, argued, swore, their ribaldry 
rising up to the sky instead of clouds. Flocks of orators 
came and did their best to persuade the soldiers: “It is im- 
possible to conclude peace before we show our strength to the 
Germans.” The soldiers trampled some of them down, one 
to death. Kerensky himself came to the front. A parade 
was arranged for him but it fell flat for lack of discipline. 
Some of the soldiers stood in line, but others sat on the ground 
and nipped sunflower seeds. He was their equal, a tovaristch 
like any other, why should they stand before him? Kerensky 
pretended not to notice the disrespectful attitude shown to the 
highest representative of the government. He spoke elo- 
quently, convincingly, like a good lawyer who firmly believed in 
the force of persuasion: it was impossible to stand still forever, 
it was necessary to advance. The Germans would soon be 
collecting strong forces, they would defeat us and take us 
prisoners. In order to end the war, it was necessary to make 
a victorious advance, to show our strength and then to demand 
a peace that would not compromise the dignity of the Russian 
Empire. Some of the soldiers cheered him, others laughed 
knowingly ; he was exerting himself on the behalf of the bour- 
geois! They nicknamed him “the chief exhorter.” Soon after 
him sailors from the Black Sea Fleet arrived and scattered all 
over the front. Daring fellows and good speakers, they urged 
in unison: ‘We must advance.” 

At meetings, in committees they shouted, “Are we cowards 
and slaves? Are we traitors to our mother country? We 
must advance.” 

Everywhere soldiers voted whether to advance or not. Like 
a forest their hands stuck up, whichever side it was. Confu- 
sion reigned everywhere, swearing, ribaldry. Once an officer, 
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Lieutenant Magnizky, arrived at a meeting. Calm, cold, smil- 
ing ironically. 

‘““How can we advance,” he said, “when we have no men, our 
transportation is disorganized, we have no ammunition and 
there might be no food?’’ 

The sailors almost beat him, there was a great din, but the 
soldiers carried him on their shoulders from the committee. 

It was then that Captain Koronin returned to his platoon. 

His face was harassed and pale; his eyes burned feverishly, 
as if he were suffering from great thirst. During his trip, 
Koronin saw that the disciplined firing-lines had been turned 
into pandemonium. His soul resembled a cardboard crushed 
in a tightly shut fist. 'There was no spot on it where blood did 
not trickle, the thick, heavy blood of despair. His lips twitched 
continually with anger. The great Empire was perishing be- 
fore his eyes ; it was not swallowed in earthquakes nor buried in 
the fiery lava of volcanoes; no, the revolution, carried out by 
traitors to the Motherland, had brought it to such a point that 
it was ready to deny its days in a slavish ignominy, kicked by 
the Germans. In his dull despair, he felt at times that Caligula 
was right when he wished that humanity had only one head 
which he could cut off. Oh, if he could bind together this 
senseless herd into one body and whip them and whip then, this 
rioting mob that had reduced to dust the divine principle of 
power and that was shaming the earth by the violent, unbridled 
exhibition of its power both animal and slavish. Koronin had 
only one wish now: death! Oh, if only he could engage in a 
combat! a last mortal combat . . . for his sacred motherland 

. and fall . . . and press close to earth and not see, never 
see what was happening behind . . . amid the debris of the 
overthrown monarchy. 

“Good morning, boys 

No one rose at Koronin’s greeting. A low murmuring was 
the response. Only Baba shouted gaily, “You’ve come back, 
tovarishtch. Well, how do our boys get along in Petro- 
grad?” 

Vavila jumped up and grinned with pleasure. 
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But Koronin did not look at him. 
With eyes that harbored the cold of death, he was staring 
~ at the soldiers while his hand slowly reached for his revolver. 

“Rise!’? Like the whistle of steel the word cut the air. 
With the same slow movement the hand lifted the revolver. 

“Rise !” 

There was such power, such fearlessness in his words that 
the soldiers, as though touched by an electric wire, all jumped 
up at once. Baba even stood at attention and saluted, al- 
though his cap was on the back of his head. 

Koronin gave him a dull look. 

“Put down your hand... I don’t need your salute... 
Russia needs it and you have turned .. .” 

He interrupted himself and began speaking in a slow, dead- 
ened, indifferent voice, of the collapse of the front, of the ruin 
of a great empire. He seemed to the soldiers to be a ghost, a 
spectre of a forgotten world; obviously he was their former 
officer, yet he was not like himself, nor like anybody else. Were 
it another man they would have taken their rifles, but here they 
felt that it was useless. They did not understand him but 
they knew that he was sincere and that death did not frighten 
him. The deep sorrow of his words incomprehensible and 
strange to them even awakened a spark of respect in their 
hearts as he said that if a great Empire was perishing one 
should die in honor at the foot of its grave, to prevent the 
enemy from touching it. 

Vavila was the first to shout, “At your service, captain.” 
Baba supported him gaily. The others spoke up with sullen- 
ness, “At your service.” 

They all felt as though a dead man had come to dwell in 
their midst. They sensed a hidden, immense sorrow behind the 
cold mask, and they respected him, although they carefully 
avoided him. Even Strekotun opined, “He talked a lot of 
nonsense, but he is off his head.”? Vavila showed him as much 
consideration as he could, and so did Baba. But Koronin 
permitted only Vavila to approach him and often scrutinized 
him attentively. 
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Once he asked him softly, “Vavila Demianitch, are we going 
to advance?” 

The question stirred all the doubts in Vavila’s heart and the 
thought flashed in his mind that it would be as the majority 
decided. But he suddenly noticed, he felt deep in his heart, 
that Koronin’s eyes harbored a mortal anguish of expectation, 
as though he were a drowning man looking at the shore with 
a last, futile hope of salvation. Compassion clutched at 
Vavila’s heart. In spite of his stern appearance, Vavila had 
come to consider Koronin as a wretched child crying over his 
broken toy. Why Vavila pitied his officer he did not know. 
Once he spied him looking at a photograph, lost in gloomy 
thought. Vavila peeped at it and grinned widely: a girl. . . 
must be his mermaid ... that’s what it was! Since then, 
he had treated Koronin as a baby. Now, replying to his ques- 
tion, he said as though consoling a child, “Yes, we shall!” 

Vavila’s words were equivalent to the decision of the platoon, 
for who would go against Vavila? Strength emanated from 
him. If Vavila said so, it would be so. 

Meanwhile the front was still in a ferment, still discussing 
the same question with frothing lips. 'The Committees were 
like bee-hives, the mass meetings like stirred ant-hills. The 
sailors were here, there and everywhere. They had lost their 
voices from shouting, yet they still succeeeded in rattling or 
whispering hoarsely, their eyes burning feverishly: “We must 
end the war, tovaristchi, we must advance.” 

Then the order was issued, “Prepare for an advance.” 

At once everything calmed down and subsided in the face of 
the decisive moment. The commanders remained immobile at 
their posts, listening intently to Headquarters. Then, like 
the toll of the tocsin, the imperative command rang out in the 
threatening, ominous silence: 

“Advance!” 
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CHAPTER XI1ITI 


Mecank was not running but, like a dishevelled demon, he 
pressed forward as fast as he could. There was neither fear 
nor caution in him. At his side, Baba jumped like a hare, now 
and then shrieking spiritedly ; he did not care what happened, it 
was all the same to him. The din of battle excited Vavila like 
a battle horse, making his eyes bloodshot and swelling the 
vein on his forehead. He tore along the field, raked up by 
shells; his strides were a yard long; he avoided the holes, and 
held his rifle horizontally; the wind had blown his cap away, 
but he was too busy to notice the loss. Devil take it ... as 
long as it wasn’t his head! It was a question of life and death 
—and even that did not matter—the main thing was to con- 
quer the enemy . . . hiding somewhere . . . grey and mysteri- 
ous as ever .. . like a diver . . . conquer the enemy and then 
- «. to the devil... either home... or Hell. -°. con- 
found it . . . only conquer the enemy .. .” 

“Thrash forward!” Absurd words escaped him. 

The soldiers felt no fear, as they followed Vavila; Koronin 
also kept close to him. To him, Vavila was now a czar and a 
god; he led the platoon, Koronin knew it. The officer had 
revived. His doubts were gone and he felt in his own sphere 
again, once more engaged in a boxing-bout with death. A 
faith was growing in him that everything had not been lost in 
the Russian land: here were the people, side by side with him, 
the former people, simple and fearless, from whose faces the 
mask of the beast had fallen, revealing them unchanged! Like 
a destructive tornado, Koronin bore in front of his platoon. 

“For-ward, boys, for-ward!”’ 

Rat-tat-tat-tat! spluttered the machine guns. 

Men were falling to the right and to the left and the cross- 
ing to the German trenches seemed endless. But now the gray 
shadows of the foe darted forward—“aha, that’s better, a hand- 
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to-hand fight is what we want!” Vavila’s voice, squeaky like a 
rusty wheel, floated over the roar of the firing, “Grapple with 
them, boys!” 

Grinding their teeth, the enemies met, no longer men but 
beasts, dispensing death and dying themselves. Moment fol- 
lowed moment in rapid succession, the sky had faded away, the 
universe was expiring, while nations destroyed one another, 
flooding the earth with gurgling blood. At a run, knocking 
down the grey shadows by a movement of his shoulder, Vavila 
pressed forward, ever forward, and there was no victim at the 
point of his bayonet yet. But now .. . here wasa victim... 
near ... aiming at him... “Whiz,” sang the bullet ... 
and missed him... “Devil take ... o-one ... now the 
bayonet will stick him . . . pierce his bowels . . . and they’ll 
crawl out like blind snakes . . .” 

A bloody mist spread before Vavila’s eyes. And in the 
mist stood out the face of the boy, the enemy, frightened, tense. 
He did not try to avoid the bayonet, but he aimed again, al- 
though his hand trembled. Something crashed within Vavila. 
He drew the bayonet away, and with a blow of his fist sent 
the rifle flymg into space. 

“Cubs have been dragged into war,” he grumbled, seized the 
boy by the neck, pressed him close. 

They took the trench. 

Vavila pushed the boy into it, jumped after him and like a 
scarecrow drew up in front of Koronin. 

“Here is a prisoner. I hadn’t the heart to kill him. Look 
at the pups they send to fight us.” 

The boy was murmuring something in a low voice. 

“He’s talking of his ‘Mutter,’ ”’ laughed Baba. 

Vavila faced the soldiers. 

“He has a mother. Don’t hurt him, boys, I am sure it 
wasn’t of his own free will that he got himself into this hornet’s 
nest.” 

“For-ward . . . F-O-R-W-A-R-D!” 

They were running again. 

Smoke rose around them, pierced by roaring lightning, where- 
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ever the gaze turned. But they could see only the trenches, 
those trenches opposite. They took trench after trench, shout- 
ing in wild, savage glee, “They are running, the enemy is 
running !” 

Later when Vavila tried to remember how it all happened, he 
could not reconstruct it in his mind, it was like an indistinct 
nightmare. He faintly recollected seeing Koronin listening to 
the field telephone, his face greenish, his teeth bared like a wolf’s. 
He threw the telephone to the side and gave a hoarse command: 
He Morward «ns 

But how could they go forward? A German shell had just 
burst nearby, spouting dust mixed with lumps of earth; then 
it sank into the trench, paralyzing the men for a time. The 
earth howled, shells burst with a roaring thud, one after an- 
other and still another; three shell-holes were dug in a direct 
line with trench; the deafening din of artillery, Hades itself 
let loose. The men were almost buried under the fountains of 
earth, yet Koronin, like a madman, howled in front of the 
trenches: “Forward! Follow me. . .” 

He swore obscenely, threw himself from side to side and 
called in a hoarse, howling voice, so dreadful that it sent shiv- 
ers down the backs of the men. Vavila saw roaring whirlpools 
rising towards the sky all over the field, the German artillery 
was feeling out their position. He seized Koronin and tried 
to drag him into the trench, but the officer struggled as one 
possessed, deaf and blind to his surroundings, wailing continu- 
ously. At that moment, three horsemen came galloping from 
behind, shouting and waving their hands. 

“The Germans have broken through. They are outflank- 
ing 118.415." 

The remains of the platoon jumped out of the trench; they 
were just in time. The trench blew up from the side, and rose 
to the sky in a pillar of dust. The soldiers saw that as far as 
the eye could reach, along the smoky fields men, alone and in 
groups, were running away from the trenches, retreating. 

They wailed, they swore. Their oaths rose in howls. 
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“Treason! They’ve brought us here to slaughter. The 
traitors !”” 

The dark-haired soldier broke his rifle in the middle and threw 
the fragments away and staggered from the trench like a 
drunken man. Strekotun, with horrible expletives, stuck his 
rifle, bayonet downward, into the ground and also walked away. 
They all went away, one by one. The firing overtook them 
from behind, yet they did not turn round. They walked on 
unhurriedly, as though they had set out for a long journey. 
Koronin sprang after them; dirty and covered with earth, his 
face no longer bore a human expression, It was aflame with 
rage, an insane, primitive rage. 

“Stop, you rascals! stop.” 

He began firing at the retreating soldiers. 

“Cain! Judas!” 

One... two... bullet after bullet. 

*S-slaves! you damned slaves !” 

A soldier stopped, turned round, aimed, and a bullet whizzed 
past Koronin’s ear. Then he threw his rifle aside and con- 
tinued on his way, like all the rest, without looking back. Ko- 
ronin, having used all his cartridges, threw his revolver on the 
ground. He looked around with dull, unseeing eyes, as if delir- 
ious. His last hope was gone; everything was lost; Russia 
was lost; the people . 

He shrieked out hoarsely, “A land of slaves, slaves! A land 
cursed by God! Russia!” 

Throwing himself upon the ground he pressed close against 
it, as though gnawing at it, chewing it. Fiery fountains 
gushed out of the ground around him, over his head the sky 
was torn into tatters, the world was turned into a smoking 
blaze, roaring, suffocating, insane. 

Vavila bent over Koronin. 

“We must go away.” 

“T shan’t go. If you want to, you can leave me. « . 

Like an obstinate child, he repeated; “I shan’t go. I don’t 
want to go. I’ll stay here.. .” 
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But Vavila could not leave him. 

“Don’t be foolish, master.” He addressed him in the old 
way. ‘Come on.” 

The fiery whirlwinds spun round and round; something 
knocked Vavila. He lay beside Koronin. 

“Don’t be foolish, child,” he whispered; “Remember whath is 
hidden on your breast . . . that picture . . . They need you 
there still! Come on.” 

Taking long strides, Vavila walked along the field, leaving 
the firing lines behind and dragging Koronin, terrible in his 
despair, as though on a lasso. Vavila seemed to walk in a 
dream. Life had either stopped or run away somewhere into 
the distance, and it remained there, by itself, while Vavila was 
here, by himself too, a shadow of smoke. Everything had 
crumbled and what would happen next no one knew. To all 
appearances, the front had collapsed. And it was fleeing, the 
thousand-mile-long front was fleeing. Russia was fleeing, mad- 
dened, wrathful, swearing obscenely. Vavila looked at the sky. 
And suddenly . . . what was it? Something flashed as though 
lightning had pierced the clouds of smoke, or someone struck 
a match, wanting to smoke. A well-known face appeared in 
the curling clouds of smoke, an old, kind face with one eye that 
winked good-naturedly. ‘Then it disappeared, it melted away, 
as though it never had existed. But Vavila’s heart was aglow, 
thoughts rose swift, racing within him like those grey shadows 
that now hastened helter-skelter through the smoke-spinning 
whirlwinds. “So, that’s it,” he thought; “God does not care. 


He is laughing at us . . . the fools, who live according to our 
own will and not according to His. War is not God’s 
doings, tie 


He quickly turned to Koronin. 

“Not God’s doing!” 

The other did not hear; he was walking in a stupor. 

Vavila persisted:, “The War ... Man invented it... 
at his own risk... and God... He does not care ... . 
He smokes on peacefully . . .” 


Koronin looked up wildly. “What?” 
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The further they retreated, the more fantastic grew the 
scene. ‘Tens of thousands of men, grey, covered with earth, 
scattered over the fields, were walking in the same direction, 
away from the trenches, away from the boundaries of the war, 
walking as though in their sleep, hypnotized, in silence, their 
eyes staring absently into the empty space. At times one 
of them would stop and, as though exploding, would swear 
wildly—at the sky or at the battle-fields, still roaring behind. 
But the others, shadow-men, would pass by him without glance 
or comment. ‘They would only kick rifles out of the way (there 
were many lying about, broken, discarded, the entire field 
was strewn with them). Silently the grey shadows marched 
on and on, no one knew whither. It seemed as though thou- 
sands of dead had risen from their graves, and, leaving the 
vast cemetery, were walking aimlessly, anywhere. The high- 
way and the roads were crowded, the slowly advancing pedes- 
trians raised a thick, stifling dust. The front had stretched 
over a distance of a thousand miles; the front, which so re- 
cently was advancing fiercely forward but which now marched 
away from those horrible places where discipline had held the 
men chained for so many years. And the man who marched 
beside Vavila was as lifeless as a ghost. Like a drowsy animal, 
Koronin gazed at the fleeing hosts from under his brows, 
powdered with earth. Everything was paralyzed and dead 
within him, except the worm of despair gnawing at his heart. 

A town appeared on the horizon bathed in the rays of the 
setting sun. They enteredit. The town was transformed into 
a camp, swarming with a grey horde, dirty, vermin-eaten, and 
swearing obscenely. The streets, the alleys, the pavements 
were overcrowded by soldiers belonging to the various divisions 
of the now disbanded armies, some sleeping by the fences; others 
walking aimlessly. Now and then, officers passed by looking 
distraught; no one touched them. There was no animosity at 
that moment, but a ruling impulse, that of flight—to retreat, 
to retreat to the last boundary, to the remotest villages and 
hamlets. : 

Suddenly Vavila noticed that Koronin was no longer at his 
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side. He looked around, but the officer had disappeared. 

It was then that Baba caught up with him. 

“Vavila Demianitch, we’re not far from here.” 

He led him into a side-street: there on the sidewalk sat the 
remains of their platoon—about fifteen men. Strekotun an~- 
grily spat at the sight of Vavila. 

“Have you had enough of war, you rascal!” he shouted, amid 
a torrent of execrations. 

Taken aback by the unjustified offence, Vavila lost his tem- 
per. He swung his arm in silence. Strekotun flew across the 
street into the ditch. Only his feet dangled a while in the 
air, then they too disappeared. 

“Well, boys,” said Vavila calmly, “war isn’t God’s doing 
. .. and the people do not want to fight . . . they haven’t 
strength any more . . . So, let’s go home.” 

“Let’s go home,” repeated the soldiers drowsily. 

At once Vavila was in command. “Fellow-villagers, let 
us all keep together, we’re all going to the same place.” He 
waved his hand. “Follow me.” 


Like drifting, rainless clouds the remains of the disbanded 
front spread far and wide, a grey, cold mass streaming end- 
lessly under a grey-colored, cold sky. There was no use think- 
ing about trains. Immense crowds flooded the stations and 
tracks, submerging them in a turbulent, miry sea. The trains, 
the passenger and freight-cars and even the engines, covered 
with a thick coat of human bodies, crawled along the tracks, 
whistling shrilly, while the rest of the fleeing hosts stretched 
over the roads and the fields, filling the forests with dull, 
angry rumor. They could not wait, they had to go... 
further ... forever . . . into the depths of the country ... 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Se was summoned to Headquarters. He had to 
report immediately. Everything on his way was in a state 
of confusion. A nameless fear seemed to hover over every- 
thing. Dust-covered officers apparently galloped on errands, 
yet they seemed to be fleeing. Soldiers, in groups and alone, 
walked about, looking askance from eyes that were like a sus- 
picious, sly animal’s. In the automobile, Koronin involuntarily 
shrank under these glances, as though here were the glittering 
eyes of vipers; yet he answered them with a provokingly in- 
tensified stare. Cold despair was enthroned for ever in his 
heart: the front had collapsed, Russia had perished. He al- 
ready knew that the wild deserters had been quickly replaced 
by faithful troops and that the break in the advance had been 
filled. But he also knew the degree of faithfulness of these 
troops: disintegration had set in, in them too, and there was 
no power that could stop it. 

At Headquarters, he was led to Kornilov’s office. A few 
moments later, the Commander-in-chief came out, surrounded 
by his assistants. He was a well-built man with a calm ex- 
pression on his high-boned face. To Koronin he appeared 
like a majestic king of the Kalmiks, and something like a 
strong, fresh breeze blew over his heart. 

“Captain Koronin,” said Kornilov, in his somewhat squeaky 
voice, “an important commission has been entrusted to you. 
You are to stop the desertion in the region of the abortive 
advance immediately. I have heard about you, I trust you. 
Organize a cordon, a hundred miles long. Shoot them, hang 
them, but stop them deserting!” 

“But capital punishment .. .” remarked Koronin in sur- 
prise. 

“Kerensky has just revived capital punishment at the front,” 
explained an officer, who stood beside the General. 
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““A regiment has mutinied here,” said Kornilov; and added, 
“I had forty men shot and everything was calm again.” 

His lips twitched, his voice had a metallic sound. 

“Crucify them on telegraph poles if necessary. But stop 
them. Because Russia is perishing.” 

“Ves, sir.” 

Koronin made a move to leave. But the General offered 
his hand. He said nothing, but he looked straight into Koro- 
nin’s face.’ An inflexible will darted from his colorless eyes 
into the officer’s heart. It intoxicated him. 

Days and nights seemed to merge into a dusty, whirling 
ball, leaping about madly. Koronin had been turned into a 
lump of dust, continually appearing and disappearing, con- 
tinually dashing about, as one possessed. He spoke in a 
hoarse whisper, the eternal dust of the roads, hot and suffocat- 
ing, had dried up his voice. The thousands of faces he saw 
blended into one, a changing, undependable face, distorted by 
rancor and enveloped in darkness. He had to choose trust- 
worthy men out of an agitated ant-hill of false, suspicious, 
alien ones. Old soldiers, whose very blood was permeated with 
discipline, men who had won the cross of valor, cavalrymen, 
artillerymen, Cossack sergeants, all these were harnessed for 
work, a frenzied, sometimes bloody work. Like a gigantic 
shaft, the cordon-line stretched for a hundred miles; in the 
scorching dust, detachments watched the roads and occupied 
the railway stations. 

“To save the front, to save Russia!’ That thought gnawed 
at Koronin’s heart; that thought was all there was left of 
him; his body did not even feel fatigue, while his brain merely 
reflected what his eyes saw: roads crowded with men whose 
stare was void of sense, whose faces had lost their human fea- 
tures, villages where plunder and violence created an indescrib- 
able nightmare. There were neither soldiers nor mujhiks in 
those dust-covered hordes of deserters; the soldiers had dis- 
carded the discipline of the front while the peasant was a long 
way off from the one established by the power of the soil. 
Thus there remained only the eternal beast with a blank con- 
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sciousness and unsatisfied passions; a beast hungry, tired and 
irate, who had lost faith in yesterday’s deceptions and who had 
also lost all restraint ; a beast full of limitless hatred, ready to 
curse God and the heavens. ‘The soul of a savage, devastated 
by a rotten autocracy, depraved by the school of war, had 
run amuck when set at liberty. Demanding trains, they killed 
station masters and engineers, they threw passengers out of 
the windows; they tore the cloth from the seats in the passen- 
ger-cars to make trousers for themselves; they wrecked market 
places, besieging them like hungry grasshoppers; they plun- 
dered; they violated women and girls. Railway stations were 
ablaze. An entire district was in ruins. From killing the 
Germans they turned to their own people, because their own 
people, with the exception of the inhabitants of their home 
village, were the same as strangers to them. 

“Save the front, save Russia.” (This thought, possessing 
Koronin so completely, was the driving power behind all his 
actions ; it made him rush from one part of the line to another, 
jostle in automobiles and suffocate in armored-cars; it pre- 
vented him from eating, drinking, sleeping. Penetrated with 
the strong will of Kornilov, this thought harbored a faint, 
undying hope that everything was not lost, if there only were 
someone to take possession of Russia, with a will, strong, 
domineering, even cruel—that was the kind Russia needed! 
And those men, fleeing through the dust of the roads, were 
not even worthy of the name of man! They were traitors, be- 
trayers, beasts! And, becoming a beast himself, he would rush 
at them, frothing at the mouth, and surround them by a cold 
ring of bayonets and spears. . 

“Go back to the front!” 

His throat emitted a hoarse, animal-like whisper. 

“To the front, scoundrels!’ 

The wan, grey faces looked at him with animosity. 

“Are you going back, or not?” 

“We don’t want to! Enough! We’re through! We don’t 
want to return! We want to go home.” 

“Take the tenth!” 
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Amid the awe-stricken silence of the immense crowd, the 
tenth man is chosen, taken aside and placed under the aim of 
the rifles. 

“Are you going back or not?” 

‘We don’t want to.” 

“Shoot him on the spot.” 

The men entreat, appeal, shriek spitefully. The rifles click 
distinctly. 

“Are you going or not?” 

“Weare! .. .” 

Along the paths, along circuitous roads, adorned by hanging 
corpses, along the forest trails, everywhere were new crowds, 
as though the dust of the road had become alive and taken on 
human shapes. 

Again pursuit... wild shouts ...a wild dream... 
Russia... 

There was no Russia . . . only dusty fragments of a great 
country. There was no Koronin . . . only a nightmare tossed 
across the fields. Thousands, millions of voices, thousands, 
millions of faces blending into one, terrible face . . . 

With swollen, sleepy eyes, not knowing whether he was asleep 
or awake, Koronin had galloped with his detachment to a 
small station. There the grey, dusty hosts of deserters, like 
a roaring, boiling cataract, were attacking a train, throwing 
passengers and baggage out of the windows, dotting the roofs, 
beating the station-master. They yelled with rage in response 
to the volley that rattled over the train, and crowded together, 
perplexed, angry. 

“Fall in!” 

Wolfish glances, wolfish howling. 

“Are you going back to the front or not?” 

‘We don’t want to.” 

A volley into the air, over the crowd. 

“Are you going or not?” 

“We don’t want to! You daren’t shoot! Its freedom now 
—the power of the People. We don’t want to fight!” 

“Fire !? 
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Men fell to the ground, moaning. The grey, dusty mass 
of deserters quivered, shied, receded, divided. At the com- 
mand: “Those returning to the front step one pace forward,” 
they streamed forward, the crowd melted and soon there re- 
mained only two men. Koronin looked at them and felt as if 
an icy hand had clutched at his heart, which was throbbing 
quickly, painfully. 

“Vavila . . . Demianitch . . . you!” 

Vavila did not move, an obstinate look on,his face. 

Then he glanced at his companions, made a step towards 
them, but seeing the dead around, he shook his dishevelled head 
and stayed where he was. Baba stood beside him, smiling 
carefree, the accordion under his arm. How could he part 
with it? Gloomy and obstinate, Vavila faced Koronin, his 
habitual smile gone. 

“It isn’t God’s doing,” he murmured; “the war is not God’s 
doing. Do what you want with me: I am not going back . . .” 

“We don’t want to,” confirmed Baba, and he pushed his cap 
daringly upon the back of his head. ‘“‘We’ve met death face 
to face!’ He laughed and threw his accordion into the crowd ; 
“Here, boys, take the inheritance!” 

He did not care whether he lived or died. The young Cos- 
sack sergeant raised his rifle. But Koronin quickly turned to 
him. 

“T can’t have this man shot. I know him well. It is tem- 
porary with him; it can’t last! Lock him up and I'll talk to 
him later.” 

“And the other?” 

Baba’s life hung on a thread. Koronin gave him a side 
glance. 

“Take the two together.” 

Then, pointing to the six corpses, he said harshly: 

“Have this carrion hung on telegraph poles, as an example 
for the others .. .” 

Vavila and Baba were locked up in the washroom and a 
sentinel was placed at the door. 

But when an hour later, Koronin came to talk to Vavila, to 
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try to persuade him to return to the front, he found only the 
garrotted sentinel. 


CH AP TER “xX 1 V 


Tue sky was aglow. Each night the sky was aglow from 
the fires blazing on all sides. Vavila and Baba had been trav- 
elling for seven days, either crushed in a freight car, or hang- 
ing onto the brakes; for the last two days they had been riding 
on the roof. It was crowded everywhere, even on roofs, 
crowded by soldiers deserting from the trenches. Once, as 
they passed under a bridge, a man had his head cut off, he did 
not dodge in time; but it left the others unconcerned; they 
had become accustomed to everything. ‘They even managed to 
sleep riding on the roofs. Eating sunflower seeds, they dis- 
cussed the nocturnal events: Russia, peasant Russia was in 
flames from one end to the other: every night the mujhiks 
burned estates, smoking out the landowners. And the towns, 
which they struck on their way were full of hubbub and con- 
fusion. The stations had become like sties, filth and havoc 
everywhere. On the platforms, in the waiting-rooms, on the 
floor and on the tables, soldiers were sprawled out, killing vermin 
and waiting for their trains; and when these came they as- 
saulted the cars; yelling and swearing. At night, Russia was 
in the throes of a wild nightmare, with the fires glowing 
formidably, overcasting the sky with smoke, and the infuriated 
mob, bellowing and roaring, calling someone to account. The 
delirium of the disintegrating war spread over Russia like a 
smoky, bloody fluid. 

But in the day time, there was silence. In the day time it was 
the old Russian land, the boundless kmgdom. Only the train 
broke the silence as it rumbled on, winding through the expanse. 
The beckoning horizons stretching before him, velvety and rest- 
ful, appeared magically enchanting to Vavila after the black- 
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ness of the distant trenches and the ant-like life of the firing- 
lines. A small, stupid lad he had seemed to himself as he 
passed through these places for the first time. With different 
eyes he now viewed the limitless kingdom. Sad and pensive was 
the Russian land. With the limitless eye of its waters, 
its forests, its hills and ravines, it looked at the sky. And the 
blue heavens bent lovingly over it with the whiteness of its trans- 
parent clouds and the glittering gold of its stars. Like a temple 
of dream and prayer, Russia was revealed to the world. 
Vavila’s unlearned mind did not know it, but his awakened 
heart felt it. 

“Kho. . < there she is .°. ~ Russia. ..-. Mother...” 

That was all he could whisper. 

But he embraced it with his glance and understood: there in 
his village and here along the railroad tracks, and at the Ger- 
man frontier, everywhere Russia was the same, their own some- 
how. For the first time, he beheld it thus, his fantastic land; he 
could not take his eyes off it, as he admired it in this new way. 
He had seen the German land and the Austrian, he had climbed 
the Carpathian mountains, he had travelled all over Poland, 
but no, it was not the same thing, the sky was not the same and 
the land was not the same,.nor were the people. “Eh! ... 
that’s where Ivan Czarevitch would have space enough! .. . 
he could fly on his wishing carpet over Russia without ever 
stopping!” Here it was, Russia, and everywhere God was over 
it, looking at it through the clouds, and winking lovingly. 
There was no such a God anywhere else. Day in, day out, Va- 
vila joggled on the roof. ‘Thought beset him tenaciously. At 
his side, Baba was telling fairy tales to their fellow-villagers and 
playing rollicking songs on his accordion. Vavila looked at 
the kingdom and a melancholy shadow crept over his soul and 
his heart sank within him. He whispered to himself, “Eh! 
Maybe it was wrong... .” 

The mist that shrouded the collapse of the front had dis- 
persed, and, in the relative quiet of the trip, Vavila regained his 
composure. A mouse, a tiny one, had come to live in his heart 


and scraped at it lightly. 
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“Maybe it was wrong to go away?” 

Doubt gnawed at his heart. 

A young soldier slept beside him, continually jumping up. 
He was very young, with a greyish emaciated face. He 
coughed all the time, holding his chest. 

“T can’t sleep,” he complained. 

He looked at Vavila with dark, awed eyes. 

“J am worn out,” he explained; “it’s the second year this 
way. I left the front because of it. But it’s getting worse! 
I am an artilleryman, see?” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Eyes are torturing me! Don’t you see those eyes, com- 
rade? As soon as I go to sleep those eyes; they stare at me! 
And there is no more sleep for me. I was driving a big gun 
across a battle-field, see . . . and as I looked down . . . there 
lay a wounded man among the corpses, a man from my part of 
the country too. One more minute and the wheels would pass 
over him. He gazed at me with open eyes . . . such terrified 
eyes... as if he was saying: ‘Now, you won’t finish me, will 
your? But I could not stop. War, see? War draws no line! 
Crunch! I had passed over him. And his eyes pursue me day 
and night. Oh, why didn’t a bullet get me?” 

With a desperate, hopeless wail, the soldier fell upon his coat 
and covered his face with his hands. “Comrade, comrade, 
will you ever forgive me?” 

Suddenly he was up, trembling like a leaf, his eyes ablaze. 

“All those generals, who started the war! I would hang with 
my own hands!” 

Vavila shook his dishevelled head. “War isn’t God’s doing.” 

Yet within him doubt was still at work, gnawing at his heart. 

“Tf it isn’t God’s, then whose doing is it? Mine?” 

He gazed with sleepless eyes at the boundless kingdom and 
dread filled his soul: here it was, the mother country, his own 
land! What if the Germans actually came and pinioned down 
the white hands of Mother Earth? He felt sick at heart; cold 
shivers ran down his back. Unable to restrain himself, he 
turned to his neighbor. 
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“Comrade, weren’t we wrong to go away?” 

“What?” The soldier stared at him. 

“To leave the trenches. What if the Germans actually 
come?” 

“You damn fool,” harshly replied the soldier. He turned 
and shouted angrily along the roof, “Hey, comrades, do you 
hear what this stick says? We were wrong to leave the 
trenches! He is afraid of the Germans!” 

The roof replied with a spiteful laugh. “Why should we 
be afraid, we aren’t the gentry.” 

Someone at the far end affirmed in a ringing voice, “They 
won’t come to our village! They’ll get lost .. .” 

“And how about the others?” 

“What do we care about the others!” 

At a large station, from the roof Vavila noticed a blind 
soldier, red-haired, bearded, speaking in a deep voice. 

“Comrades! Hey! .. . anybody who’s alive! Won’t you 
make room for a blind soldier? I’ve lost my guide; he ran 
away, the son of a bitch, he got tired of taking care of me . . .” 

He looked horrible with his bloody sockets instead of eyes 
and the broken bridge of his nose. He kept himself erect, head 
high, hands stretched forward as he felt his way in the crowd, 
and his sightless face was like a terrible mask, which made chil- 
dren cry with fear. 

Vavila shouted from the roof, “Hey, tovaristch, where do you 
come from?” 

“District of Jhitniza, the estate of Pustovalovs; it’s for them 
that I shed my blood and lost my sight.” 

One could not understand whether he was joking or disbur- 
dening a deadly rancor. 

Vavila jumped down the room, seized the soldier by the 
hand. 

“You come from the same parts as I do,” he exclaimed. “I 
am a neighbor. Don’t worry, we'll find room for you and get 
you to your destination.” 

For himself, Vavila would never have done what he did for 
the blind man. He started a fight in the freight-car, three 
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soldiers received bloody faces, while he yelled at the top of his 
voice, “Are you cravens, what?” 

He squeezed the blind soldier into the freight-car and sat 
beside him. 

All of a sudden Baba pushed through; he could not stay 
away from Vavila. 

“The tiniest place . . . next to you. . .” he said. 

“There isn’t any. Come, sit on my lap.” 

Baba gaily scratched his neck and did not wait to be asked 
again; he perched himself on Vavila’s knees. And immediately 
he went to sleep; it wasn’t possible to sleep on the roof. Baba 
slept like a child in his mother’s arms, holding his accordion 
tightly and smiling in his sleep. 

Vavila asked the blind man, “What’s your name, comrade?” 

“Kuzma and Yerema,” he replied. \ 

“Kuzma Yeremitch?” 

“Must be.” 

The freight-car occupants burst out laughing; a queer man 
he was, to be sure! ‘They nicknamed him “Kuzma and 
Yerema.” Kuzma and Yerema spoke loudly and gaily, yet 
his words were not gay, but strange, each seemed to conceal a 
brick! And he did not speak often, but sat thinking most of 
the time, whispering to himself now and then. 

“Ts the night dark?” he asked Vavila. 

“Tt is, Kuzma Yeremitch.” 

“Look around, are there no lights in the sky?” 

“Fires are all around. The sky is aglow with them.” 

The joy of the blind soldier was awe-inspiring. 

“Aha! ... All Russia! ... That’s right. The mother- 
land has come to her senses, that’s good. It’s getting hot 
around ... 2” 

He shouted in wild ecstasy, while the others listened at- 
tentively. “Judgment, boys, the day of judgment has come 
to Russia . . .” 

The silence in the freight-car was unbroken, no one asked a 
question, He went on: “I am going to the landowners, the 
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Pustovalovs, for judgment too.” But he did not disclose what 
kind of judgment it would be. 

He kept on repeating one sentence in rapturous glee: 

“Doesn’t matter . . . doesn’t matter .. .” 

He was filled with intense anxiety, never sleeping nor drows- 
ing, but whispering to himself and staring fixedly at some- 
thing with his sightless eyes. The night was long, Vavila could 
not sleep. So he asked the blind soldier where he lost his sight. 
To this the other replied reluctantly that a stray bullet struck 
him. To Vavila’s inquiry about the Pustovalovs, Kuzma 
Yeremitch had nothing to say; he did not answer directly, but 
spoke in puzzles. 

“Tell me, comrade,” he said, “how great are the Orthodox 
forces on this train?” 

“T couldn’t count them; there are so many,” replied Vavila. 

“The judges are travelling . . . The judges—that’s good!” 
rejoiced the blind man. 

Vavila could not refrain from speaking about his doubts. 

“Tell me, comrade, in all conscience, should we have left the 
trenches?” 

Kuzma turned his horrible sightless face to him and bellowed 
with such force that it seemed as though a storm of a sudden 
blew upon Vavila. 

“Tet everything crumble, that’s the thing! Then we can 
start anew! Everything will be our own. We'll defend our 
own things, but not the gentry’s.” He pointed at his nose. 
“You see this? I am suffering for the aristocrats; that’s what 
hurts!” 

He seemed to be conjuring, weaving spells into the dark 
night. 

“Sky and earth, not ours! Let it crumble: that’s the thing! 
2+ 6 Start-all anew f? 


At last, one evening at sunset, the golden bell-towers of 
Staromirsk appeared in the distance. The soldiers did not even 
stay overnight in town; they were so eager to get home to their 
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villages, that they set out at once. At the cross-roads came 
the parting. Baba and the blind man took the by-road, while 
Vavila went straight ahead. Baba shed tears as he said good- 
bye to Vavila. But they promised to see each other without 
fail. 

Baba struck up a sad song. 

For a long time Vavila heard it, growing fainter and fainter. 


C HVA TE Rx V 


S TAROMIRSK was full of unrest. The revolution had not 
brought the expected relief, it only seemed to have evolved some- 
thing which had no firm foundation and which was continually 
on the verge of tumbling down. The war had not stopped; 
work was spasmodic, because no one knew where to start and 
what to do, confusion reigned supreme. One thing was clear 
however: everywhere dark forces were rising, demanding liberty 
in alarming phrases. A vague anxiety grew as the days went 
by; it hung heavily in the air. It was as though life had 
run into a blind alley and people were scurrying about, seeking a 
way out. They were all divided, attacking and accusing one 
another as the cause of all misfortunes. Like a swarm of 
locusts, soldiers from the trenches descended upon the city, 
speaking of themselves as “the defenders of the revolution.” 
They were the ones to give orders continually and to clamor 
the loudest; they rode on trucks sowing alarm. The city re- 
sembled a military camp. Zaretchie, a suburb across the river 
inhabited by workmen, was stirred up; workers left work at the 
smallest provocation and at noisy meetings passed resolutions 
such as “The Revolution is in danger!” ‘The Revolution has 
taken the wrong channel!” Like a rearing horse, the ghost of 
the bourgeois hung over the city, the bourgeois who was cease- 
lessly intriguing and ceaselessly trying to wreck the Revolu- 
tion, Life was gradually permeated by distrust, animosity, 
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and hatred of everything that had a bourgeois appearance. 
Thousands of processions marched the streets with banners 
that bore the legend: “Down with the bourgeois traitors; all 
power to the Soviets!’ In fact the power already, although 
unofficially, belonged to the Soviet of Workmen and Soldiers’ 
Deputies, who had taken possession of the former residence of 
the governor and were tightening their grip over the city. No 
one dared oppose the Soviet, for it was supported not only 
by the local workmen and the socialistic parties, but by the ar- 
riving soldiers and the local garrison as well. It could easily 
have received official recognition had not the socialistic parties 
been in a state of ceaseless argument; moreover, its majority 
consisted of men who thought it wise to support the Provisional 
Government until the Constituent Assembly would establish an 
actual Government of the People. 

Gonibesov had not yet found time to visit his former wife at 
the convent. 

From the moment of his arrival the busy and confused life 
of Staromirsk took hold of him. His dream of “retiring into 
the wilderness” was pushed further and further back. He was 
elected to all sorts of committees and sub-commissions and he 
accepted, feeling that it was his duty to serve his country. 
He spent his time listening, till his head ached, to debates which 
led nowhere, because no one had any clear idea of the best 
course to follow; in their perplexity, the people only crowded 
together and, pretending to do something important, talked 
and talked without end. Meanwhile, life was going down a 
fatal declivity, and spectres of the inevitable catastrophes into 
which this tension was bound to break forth, rose threateningly 
in the distance. If rumors spread about plundering, everybody 
would immediately leave the markets in haste, closing the 
stores, and boarding them. Every loud cry aroused alarm, 
often turning into panic. Something was going to happen. 
At times, crowds would gather without reason. They would 
swell like a great river, turbulent and agitated. The city Com- 
mandant would gallop to the City Council and they would hold 
a conference, What was the matter? No one knew. One 
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day a secret was revealed: a pogrom of merchants was planned, 
because they were concealing goods and raising prices. Goni- 
besov hurriedly formed a committee and made the rounds of 
the stores, verifying the stocks of merchandise. A number of 
volunteers from among the inhabitants followed him and were 
shown everything, so they could quiet down the excited masses. 
In the evening, there were meetings all over the city, and 
Gonibesov rushed from one to the other, making reports. ‘The 
volunteers confirmed their accuracy and made awkward 
speeches. A shoemaker began his address with a pious refer- 
ence to God. “It pleased the Lord to permit me to take part 
in the search.” 

As soon as the news of a demonstration in Petrograd would 
reach Staromirsk, the town would be decked with red flags 
and immense posters. Armed workers would march in endless 
processions, singing the International. The troops would file 
off with them. The markets and stores would close and the 
inhabitants would hide at home, behind closed shutters. The 
posters would proclaim: “All power to the Soviets!’ The 
- military bands would play spiritedly. 

One day Gonibesov saw his son Leva in such a procession ; 
he was carrying a red banner together with a comrade—he 
could not manage it alone—and his silvery voice joined in the 
discordant singing. Leva had been for some time a source of 
anxiety for his father. He was fourteen, although he looked 
older, because, like his father, he was long of limb. But 
his face was the chubby face of a child, and his lips had a habit 
of pouting, for he was sensitive and self-centred to an extreme 
degree. His eyes were dark and observing, like those of Pav- 
linka, but he looked askance at one. He was shy and silent; 
at times one could not get a word out of him. 

In the evening Gonibesov questioned Leva, “Did you take 
part in to-day’s Bolshevist demonstration?” 

Leva threw him a sidelong glance and did not answer. 

“Are you a Bolshevik?” persisted Gonibesov. 

To this also the boy did not reply, but a fleeting smile hoy- 
ered over his lips. Gonibesov looked at him attentively and 
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wondered what his thoughts were. Now his son was getting 
away from him, just as his daughter had. He spoke affec- 
tionately. 

“TI don’t want to preach, Leva, and I have nothing against 
your being a Bolshevik. Every way is right if one sincerely 
believes in it. I only wanted . . .” 

Leva grumbled indistinctly and pouted. 

“What did you say?” 

“IT am not a baby,” repeated Leva. 

Gonibesov repressed a desire to laugh and spoke seriously. 

“T know it, Leva, and that’s why I am speaking to you as I 
would to a grown-up person. I wanted only to ask you: what 
is it that attracts you in Bolshevism?” 

The boy gave another sidelong glance at his father. Then 
he suddenly burst out laughing and, settling close to him, 
passed his hand caressingly over his father’s sleeve: he loved 
him dearly, although “he did not agree with him in everything,” 
as he had told him before. 

“Listen, papa. A prisoner is locked up in an underground 
dungeon, a terrible dungeon, and he is innocent. Perhaps he 
is even a good magician and could benefit the world. Above 
him are people, well, like your Duma, who for years and years 
have been pondering and discussing how to set him free. But 
other men have gathered at the entrance to the dungeon and 
are bursting open the door. Tell me, with whom should I side?” 

Gonibesov smiled tenderly. 

“T see that you are a poet.” 

Leva blushed and drew back slightly. 

“T am asking you,” he said. 

The father laughed. 

“Perhaps, son, it would be better not to side with anyone.” 

“Ugh! that’s pharisaism. Aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self?” Leva jumped from his chair, pouting again. He re- 
fused to talk any more. 

Gonibesov was perplexed as he tried to decipher his boy. In 
his absence he studied his tastes. His room indicated the 
habit of leading an inward, solitary life. Leva swept and 
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dusted it himself every morning and it was cosy, clean, and 
light. The shelf of books interested Gonibesov: there were 
few of them, but they were ranged so neatly that one felt a 
special love for them. Ivan looked over the books. Mostly 
poetry by modern poets: A. Block, Akhmatova, A. Beliy, 
Esenin (the latter in a fine binding). Here was Bergson’s 
“Creative Evolution.” Then poetry again. ‘Tenderness swept 
over Gonibesov’s heart. ‘Yes, he is a poet, that’s certain!” he 
murmured. He tried the drawers of the small writing-desk, 
but they were locked, as though jewels were hidden there, which 
was quite unusual for a boy. Well, of course, they were jewels: 
diamonds and pearls, which he would show to no one, not even 
to his father. 

Gonibesov laughed happily. 

“It is clear he is my heir. Yes, yes: the continuation of me 
in the world, my second ‘I.’ ” 

A feeling of reverence rose within him. He looked up at the 
sky. “O Thou...” He bowed his head. 

“Thou knowest what Thou dost. There is no need of be- 
seeching Thee.” 

And nothing to beseech for. Life was so extraordinary and 
wonderful that the thing one might ask for would seem small 
and insignificant beside that which would come of its own ac- 
cord. It was then that Gonibesov decided to leave his son his 
“Diary” and his idea for a philosophical novel. But he was 
so busy that he did not even have time to talk to the boy about 
it. There came a day, however, when he almost slipped out 
of the net of complicated affairs, whose uselessness he felt 
more and more. He wanted to run away from the confusion 
around him, to stay alone for a while, to go to see Lina, his 
former wife. Everything was ready for the departure. But at 
the last minute he was asked to take upon himself the manage- 
ment of the County Council. A wave of pogroms was surging 
in the other districts. 'The landowners bombarded the Council 
with letters asking for help, tearfully or wrathfully complain- 
ing that the peasants did not permit them to fell trees for fire- 
wood, while they themselves were wrecking and pillaging the 
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flower and vegetable gardens. Others told of arson and cases 
of violence. Gonibesov was begged to take upon himself the 
work of mediator and arbiter during this acute period until the 
Constituent Assembly was convoked. ‘They were short of able 
men in the county, the war had taken such a heavy toll of pub- 
lic workers. Moreover the peasants knew and trusted Goni- 
besov, he had always been close to the people. He consented. 

But from the first steps he realized that the work was ex- 
tremely difficult, almost hopeless. The county was like a 
powder factory; he was swamped by requests, by letter or 
telephone, for arbitration, And there was no one whom he 
could send. ‘The employees of the Council were all young boys 
and girls, having no practical experience whatsoever. They 
were for the most part party workers, who could only deliver 
addresses at meetings. The only two possible men were an 
agriculturist and a doctor’s assistant of peasant origin. Goni- 
besov commissioned them to go and decided to follow them at 
once. 

Next morning he left the city. 


COB A. P PER XV tT 


jhe convent was situated in the woods, midway between 
Jhitniza and Staromirsk; it was more on the order of an her- 
mitage and overlooked a small lake, reflecting in its waters the 
whiteness of its buildings; the white walls of the enclosure, the 
white dormitories, the white churches; it seemed as though even 
the stillness around was permeated with white. Thus the black 
figure of the novice who opened a white glass door into a white 
vestibule appeared out of place to Gonibesov. 

“The Mother Superior begs you to come into the reception- 
room.” 

A black figure rose at his entrance from a deep black arm- 
chair, motioned him to a seat with a hand on which hung a 
rosary, and sat down again. 
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“You wanted to see me,” he said. 

He looked at her with subdued anxiety; she had hardly 
changed durmg the years; she was just as severe, but her 
piercing eyes had become deeper and more serious. “A 
despot,” he thought, remembering that the convent was re- 
nowned for its model management and its stern rules. 

She spoke with an important air, in a low voice, her eyes cast 
down. ; 

“Yes, I wanted to see you... For a long time I have 
wanted to see you.” 

“T have been entangled in all sorts of affairs.” 

“Yes, we have heard: the world has become entangled in all 
sorts of affairs. The time of Antichrist is at hand. But I 
must ask you to remember that I am the abbess of this saintly 
cloister and nothing else to you.” 

He was amused, but bowed his head respectfully, a serious ex- 
pression on his face. 

“T am listening to you, Mother Superior.” 

Within him the thought rippled and shone: “She is a child. 
Lord, what children people are! Children of God! . . . And 
all the evil in them comes from the earth . . .” 

A thought, still vague, detached itself from his crowded 
brain: “. . . Earth: it was the dark principle. Satan! Yes, 
yes!” The thought streamed forth, expanding. ‘Didn’t Tol- 
stoy imagine once that he was flying through the space on the 
wings of an angel? Yes, Earth is an angel, undoubtedly an 
angel, but a dark one—a living being whose soul has been taken 
captive by a fallen angel. Wasn’t Satan once upon a time cast 
down from heaven to earth? What an extraordinary symbol 
that was! What a tragedy of the Heavens! Cast down on 
earth and not on the sun. Perhaps cast down from the sun?” 
A sudden, blinding light flooded Ivan’s heart. “The suns 
of the universe’s infinite worlds are fiery, they melt everything 
over and over again, while the planets are all dark! God is a 
consuming fire! This lies in the foundation of the world of 
the sun, of the world of the stars. Weren’t Satan and his 
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forces cast down from heaven by the fiery swords of the arch- 
angels? 'They were thrown down from the sun on the plan- 
ets.” A grandiose picture filled his heart: the starry sky was 
unfolded before him with the hosts of suns and the multitude of 
planets. All the suns were the abodes of sanctity, while the 
planets were in the power of demoniacal forces. “Even sci- 
ence,” his heart beat fast at this thought, “even science speaks 
of two principles, the positive and negative electricity . . . this 
fundamental tissue of the universe! ... And in the human 
body .. .” 

“You are not listening to me.” 

Gonibesov came back to reality and sighed heavily. He be- 
gan listening intently, having covered up his burning thoughts. 
She was speaking at length about Liza, the care and attention 
she had devoted to her education, to her soul; and the monotone 
of her voice, reiterating things said many times before, made 
him feel vexed and uncomfortable in the clean, cold cell. In- 
voluntarily his mind reverted to his own world of agitated and 
fiery thoughts, but their heat had cooled off and that made him 
angry. 

“JT want to live for Truth only,” he shouted within himself, 
as though everything, Lina included, prevented him frem 
doing so. 

Suddenly he opened his eyes wide in surprise. 

“JT want to give her up,” her voice was cold, but more firm 
and distinct; “she is grown up now and I have already given 
her all I could; she has no inclination for convent life. The 
last time she was here we had quite a quarrel. She is proud 
and stubborn. And she is wrapped up in the cares of the 
world, while I want to devote myself entirely to God.” 

“What?” Ivan cried out. “What?” 

She started and lifted her cold eyes to him. 

“You must take care of her,” she said. 

In his excitement he forgot all the rules of etiquette she had 
established and laughed in her face with bitter mockery. 

“What? She prevents you from devoting yourself to God? 
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And me from devoting myself to Truth! O Lord, the poor 
child! What cursed egotists we both are! We have over- 
looked her, the poor girl. But she felt it, she has always felt 
it. O Hell: here is your victory!’ 

He jumped from his seat. He stood shouting over her black 
hood. 

“And how about herself? Does she stand in her own way 
too? Is there a place for her in the world? A lonesome child 
deprived of love, of tenderness? Did I ever dream that it would 
be so when I left her with you?” 

“Come to your senses, Mr. Gonibesov,” said the superior 
dryly. ‘You have forgotten where you are. The sisters can 
hear you.” 

But Gonibesov was beside himself with rage. 

“It is you, Mrs. Gonibesova,”’ he shouted, “who should come 
to your senses. No use hiding behind your vows. You are a 
mother who failed in her duty to her child, and I a father who 
forgot this duty. But do not worry, this daughter does not 
need us any more.” 

She raised her face slowly. 

“She does not need us?” 

“No; she has disowned us. Probably you too, for she did 
me. Andif...” Ina prophetic impulse he pointed at the 
window. “If fires... are started ... if the entire world 
is set ablaze from all ends . . . and your comfortable saintly 
cell burns with the rest . . . remember it is your daughter who 
is setting fire . . . moved by her despair, by her wrath at being 
abandoned and unloved . . . together with others, likewise un- 
fortunate, whose hearts have been reduced to ashes through 
suffering. It is not by word, but by her actions that she hates 
and curses us. Oh, well, what’s the use of talking? I can feel 
it; and I wish that you, too, would realize this sin of ours, our 
common sin, because, who knows? perhaps . . .” 

He concluded in a low voice, “. . . if you had loved me . 
then i609.” 

At these words, she rose slowly and her glance seemed to 
scald him. Then forgetting the etiquette herself, she cried out 
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in a muffled voice, trembling with inexpressible rancor, “and 
VOuUce se 

The secret: buried deep in her heart was disclosed for an 
instant. It struck his heart a blow he would never forget, 
whose wound must ever bleed. 

“And you? Did you love me?” 

He stood aghast before her. But she had already regained 
control of herself and, sitting down, remarked with harsh 
calm, “I have been kinder in giving you freedom, than you in 
taking it.” 

He continued standing before her, having lost the power 
of speech. Then he suddenly bowed low, touching the floor with 
his hand, and staggered out of the room. Only as he passed the 
gates did he remember that he had left his hat behind, But the 
novice was already at his elbow, handing it to him. 

“The Mother Superior sends her blessing.” 

“Tell the Mother Superior I am praying that Christ may 
dwell in her heart.” 

He walked without aim or purpose, as though overwhelmed 
by a calamity. A wistful twilight had descended upon the 
forest and the darkened lake; only the fields still gleamed in the 
dim light. How could he ever escape from his doubts, from 
the tragical duality of his thoughts? It seemed at times that 
he was close to a bright, light-bearing truth, glancing with 
proud joy into its fiery face; then all of a sudden it turned out 
that he was guilty all ’round. In his simple, sincere striving 
for freedom he had trampled down two human hearts. What 
should he have done? Should he have yielded and lived under 
the yoke? No, life had been created such that men trampled 
over one another without even thinking about it. That was 
not right: and now life was ablaze, and vociferations of hatred 
and cries of pain and suffering ascended to the sky together with 
the smoke of fires and the angry grumbling of huge mobs, re- 
volting against the injustice of life, and wanting to create a new 
life, just as iniquitous, because they would only transpose and 
entangle the knots of the social web, leaving its tissue satan- 
ical—just as before. Oh, no! He stopped under the dark 
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sky and repeated obstinately, looking at the stars, “No!” 

It seemed as if he were speaking to someone who listened to 
him from the stars. 

“Like a worm I crawled upon the earth and became a man 
through the emancipation of my heart. NowI feel that Lama 
man. Nor am I guilty of anything. Now this worm-like 
human mass swarming at the doors of justice and freedom 
and vociferating with animosity and hatred, is also filled with 
the one desire: ‘I want to become a man. Don’t interfere 
with me? Even if these people do not find either freedom or 
justice behind the great doors and crawl away towards de- 
ceptive horizons, curled worm-like, in their very endeavor to 
‘become a man’ lies their justification and their holiness—yes, 
holiness, in spite of all the crime and bloodshed connected with 
it. Yes, a man is holy in his striving for freedom and justice, 
in his .desire to become a man. If his means are mistaken, he 
is not guilty. Andif anyone .. . if I, in my inner perception 
make one step towards truth, I must . . . it is my duty to give 
myself to it, cutting all earthly fetters . . . and proclaim it 

. shout it into the space peopled by men.” 

He breathed deeply. 

‘She has stirred me considerably.” 

He walked along the dark fields, climbed a short hill and 
again looked at the sky now completely covered with stars. 
He stopped enchanted. Suddenly the thought that had en- 
tranced him in the convent, darted forth as though on swift 
wings, opened a window into an unknown, enticing infinitude 
and filled it entirely. He was lost in ecstasy. 

“That was it: the new heaven. The divine tragedy !” 

“The ancient symbol stretched forth to the boundaries of 
the universe,” reflected Ivan. “A ceaseless warfare, gods, de- 
mons, men are drawn into it, all the forces of the universe are 
in commotion! Russia and the world overhead—are only a 
drop of water in the raging abysses. That aspect of the uni- 
verse which we behold as the Milky Way with its soft glittering, 
is only a moment in the history of heaven, the reflection of revo- 
lution and war. The angels on the suns, moved by a pride in- 
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comprehensible to us, rose in rebellion. Lucifer lifted his 
gloomy face to God: ‘We demand the right to Darkness, for 
there is no beauty in a world without shadows.’ It was, how- 
ever, a part of the divine plan to lead the world of light through 
shadows. ‘Spirit of unrighteousness, to thee I give the 
abysses until light becomes victorious over thee! So the an- 
. gels, armed with fiery swords, rose in hosts against them and 
the suns were filled with the din and roar of battle. The dark, 
rebellious forces were cast down into the abysses and they 
established their kingdom on the planets. Did not science con- 
firm the legend by stating that the suns have positive electricity 
and the planets negative? Thus the harmony of the universe 
is established on the equilibrium of warfare. The satanical 
forces occupied the planets. And the abbyses of the universe 
were filled with blood, tears, sorrow, animosity, hatred, enmity, 
immortal egotism, fierce fighting, and death. Yes, upon all 
the planets it is the same, the same sorrow, the same tears, the 
same suffering and the same blind, continual fighting and 
death. Isn’t that the reason why, like a prisoner locked in 
jail, every living being yearns for beauty, for love, for free- 
dom? But the roads leading there are unknown in the de- 
moniacal kingdom of darkness and it is only intuition that 
gleams faintly in the distance and urges to a continuous fight, 
without which a miasmic death would overtake all living 
creatures. And every intelligent being is called upon to fight 
for the divine light, because this light is comprehensible to all. 
Although man is in the power of darkness, his origin is light. 
His body is a part of the stellar tissue. Science tells us that 
the human body is analogous to the solar system (which is an 
atom of the universal system) in that an atom lies in its base, 
in the center of which is the light-bearing sun of positive elec- 
tricity, surrounded by negative elements. We and the stellar 
tissue are one, there is no separation. The dark ‘negative’ in 
us is the power of Satan and is imbued with the principle of 
satanical earthliness, while the light, or ‘positive’ in us is the 
principle of divine essence, imbued with ‘stellarity.? All the 
fighting, all the aspirations of the world are directed to find 
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ways for a conquest over darkness. But the paths are hidden 
in the satanical gloom. Yet there comes a way: the light- 
bearing principle takes a human shape and mysteriously trans- 
forms it, according to the law of the stars. He takes upon him- 
self the sins of the blind, dark world, that they may be ex- 
tinguished in the furnace of Light. Death he vanquishes with 
death. And thus points the way: ‘I am the light of the 
world!’ ‘I am the way, the truth, the life? ‘I am in everyone 
of you? ‘The world is My body? ‘Eat My body transfigured 
as light without shadow!’ ‘Drink My light-bearing blood! 
‘Put off the old man and put on the new,’ ‘Look for new heavens 
and a new earth.’ Yes, Christ is the living, light-bearing prin- 
ciple of the world, He is ever present in men and they should 
only learn how to come to him and conquer His kingdom. ‘The 
Kingdom of God is within you!’ The Kingdom of God is con- 
quered by Force... .” 

Gonibesov was breathing with difficulty. It seemed as 
though a cosmic storm raged within him and Cosmos was shout- 
ing in his heart, “Take by Force. Force! I...I am in 
thee .3i47? 

But an inner voice mockingly whispered, “Fool . . . at this 
hour, fatal both for your country and the world, you, like a 
typical Russian intellectual, gush forth in fountains of elo- 
quence. Religion has long ago proved its impotence and there 
is no use trying to strengthen it by science, because every 
theory is problematic and resembles a mirage. Suffering is 
absurd and man shall never discover any meaning in earthly 
life, he should take it as it is, beautiful in its light and its 
shadow, otherwise he would lose the heritage he has and end 
in oblivion. You are a theosophist, trying to explain religion 
scientifically.” 

Ivan bent his head. 

“Theosophy, perhaps antroposophy? No, it isn’t that. 
But religion and science would go astray without each other, 
because both are symbols of imcomprehensible forces and-re- 
lations. God himself is ‘Mind,’ ‘Knowledge,’ and the path of 
man lies through a growing knowledge to the understanding of 
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the infinitude of Mind. No, this is not theosophy, this is purely 
Russian philosophy, coming from the depths of the Russian 
soul, an offspring of Russian sectarianism ... and I am 
simply a channel—for its expression . . .” 

Gonibesov lifted an exalted face to the heavens. 

“Leave me, Satan. Thy secret is disclosed.” 

He gazed at the stars. 

“So Christ descends to every planet to say: ‘I am the way, 
the truth, the life.? And everywhere the malicious darkness 
crucifies him, but he rises from the dead. Thus he will be 
crucified to the end of time, to the victory of Light. But with- 
out me, man, Light will not conquer, for I am the mediator be- 
tween Paradise and Hell. In me is Christ crucified upon the 
cross of satanical darkness. Yes, everywhere in the infinite 
abyss the divine tragedy takes place!” 

He crossed his arms over his chest and exclaimed ecstati- 
cally: ‘Reveal to me the secret of Force!” 

A menacing, mocking laughter filled the air. Gonibesov 
started, came to his senses. The night was far advanced. 

Somewhere in the distance the tocsin sounded frantically. 

The glow of distant fires gleamed on the horizon, but in the 
direction of the tocsin it was completely dark. Gonibesov was 
going that way; at a distance of some fifteen versts lay the 
station of Shirokozadovo, from where he was to take the train 
to Jhitniza. He walked towards the alarm. But it ceased 
very soon. Ivan knew the country well; back of the hill was 
the village of Pustovalovka and next to it the estate of the 
Pustovalovs. The peasants were probably going to burn it. 
He thought calmly about it, for he had grown accustomed to 
the nightly fires; all peasant Russia was ablaze. He realized 
that the revolution in the cities only reflected the solving of 
the land question by way of fire. And it had happened so 
because the development of the people had been retarded for 
fifty years. Stenka Razin and Pugachev had come back from 
the remote past. The only difference lay in the good nature 
with which the mujhiks left their immemorial enemies alive, 
for the time being, yes, for the time being, because so far they 
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had met with no opposition. The people were really children, 
they were kind-hearted, and all the bestial in them was a result 
of the rule of the “fathers.” If the people were permitted to 
live according to their will and understanding, provided they 
were given the experience of humanity, they would undoubtedly 
find ways, and beautiful ways, at that. For instance, they 
could have killed the landowners, yet they did not. They were 
not taking their revenge, they were simply destroying the hate- 
ful past with wild hand, so as to efface even the memory of it. 
Here was the meaning of this dark movement. Gonibesov was 
not anxious about it, but he was troubled over the question: why 
did the sound of the tocsin appear to him as satanical laughter 
when he was talking with the heavens? He was far from con- 
sidering the peasant movement as a satanical one. True, its 
forms were barbaric, but what else could they be in a country 
striving to free itself from the slavery of centuries? It was the 
struggle of a spirit, still unconscious of itself, with material 
fetters preventing its development. No, he saw evil in the war, 
in the despotism exerted by those strong with material strength 
over the soul of the people, in the loveless rule of the “fathers,” 
but here, in the endeavor to become free of all the ills of the 
past, Ivan could see nothing satanical and his heart revolted 
at the thought. But then, why ... ? 

He had hardly climbed the hill when he noticed a glow break- 
ing through the darkness and the sky tinged with red growing 
deeper and deeper. 

Suddenly red wings rose high in the air. 

From the top of the hill, the indistinct picture of the fire lay 
before him far below. The red cock bobbed up and down, 
flapping its wings. Vague shadows appeared here and there. 
The spacious mansion was aflame and the sparks, like golden 
rain, danced a fantastic dance amid the leafless trees. Goni- 
besov was surprised: everything was burning at once; the 
stables, carriage houses, kitchens, barns, and other outbuildings, 
as though at a given signal. Pigeons, chickens, ducks flew up 
in the air, beating their wings helplessly. But the men were 
calm and their talk did not reach the top of the hill. Ivan 
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could see that they stood in small groups and like experts 
watched their terrible handiwork. There was only one among 
them who darted back and forth continually; now and then 
he would draw too near the fire and jump to the side, brandish- 
ing his hands, as though he were blind. 

The noise of steps reached Gonibesov’s ears; someone was 
climbing slowly. Soon he distinguished a strange figure in a 
tourist costume with a heavy knapsack on the back. The figure 
was whistling softly, Gonibesov did not know who it was until he 
heard a young voice greeting him: 

“Ah, Ivan Vassilievitch! One can recognize you even in the 
darkness. Where do you come from to our part of the coun- 
try? And at such an opportune time?” 

*Pustovalov!” exclaimed Ivan. 

“The same.” 

“What is the matter with you? Where are you going in 
these clothes?” 

Pustovalov laughed in a carefree manner. 

“On a far journey. Is there anything out of the ordinary 
in this? You can see for yourself how fiercely my father’s 
heritage is blazing. There is nothing to be done; such are 
the times we live in. It would astonish only short-sighted peo- 
ple. It’s an adventure that ought to be told in a novel. You 
know, just now I parted with them on good terms—with the 
peasants, I mean. ‘There is nothing to be done: there is a time 
for everything. They were satisfied with me, I did them no 
harm; I sat in my study and ‘read books through glasses’ as 
they said. They would come to ask me to sell them land. 
‘Take it,’ I would reply. ‘How much?’ ‘The same price as 
before. Yet if it was too dear, I would come down. And 
they were pleased. ‘To-day they came. We’re satisfied with 
the way you have treated us, but the peasant council has de- 
cided to burn everything down! A blind man is leading them, 
a remarkable person.” 

“A blind man?” 

“Yes, Kuzma and Yerema is his nickname. Haven’t you 
heard of him? Well, you will before long. He has a great 
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future; it seems as though he has imbibed all the evil of the 
. world, he throbs with hatred. I would even say, strange as it 
may seem, with a righteous hatred! On his way home, he al- 
ready set three estates on fire. He has a universal mind and 
sees further than his own village. ‘With my own hands,’ he 
says, ‘I will set all Russia on fire.’ Are you laughing?” 

“T am not.” 

“He put me on trial a few minutes ago. But why are we 
standing? It’s certainly an interesting matter, but there is no 
need of missing the train. I suppose you are on your way to 
the station?” 

YY es,? 

“Well, let’s go while it is cool.” 

They sauntered along the soft road at a leisurely gait. 

The moon peered at them with its purple eyes from behind a 
distant hill. Gonibesov curiously watched the strange man 
stepping so unconcernedly at his side, as though going for a 
walk. 

“What kind of trial?” he asked. 

“They came into the large reception hall, you know, where 
all the family portraits are, in a quiet orderly way, led by the 
blind man. He commanded them to place a table in the middle 
and sat at it, amid a solemn silence. Then he told them to give 
meachair. ‘Defendant, sit down!’ he said, and he announced: 
‘The trial has begun! He was terrible to look at: instead of 
eyes he has bloody sockets, and a deep scar on the bridge of his 
nose. ‘Brother peasants,’ he said, ‘tell everything you have 
against this man, for the hour of justice for the people has 
come and he is to be tried for all his sins and those of his 
fathers.’? He spoke well, you know, with feeling and a wrath- 
ful pathos. Well, the peasants said, ‘We have nothing against 
him, he was a good master, he did not wrong us, but we want 
him to go away and, never to come back! So the blind man 
said, “This is the judgment of the people, a merciful judgment, 
not like that of the gentry.’ And he passed the resolution: 
‘Defendant, you can take with you as much as you can carry 
and go away for ever.’ I dressed for a long journey, took with 
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me what was most valuable and came out of the house. The 
mujhiks were all ready outside, with bunches of straw. No 
sooner had I descended the steps than the blind man ordered, 
like a commander-in-chief: ‘Set fire! At once all the build- 
ings were on fire. I bowed to the peasants. ‘Good-bye, muj- 
hiki,’ I said. ‘Don’t bear me any ill-will.” ‘God be with you,’ 
they shouted. Meanwhile the blind man was rejoicing over 
the fire, darting back and forth, as if he were the spirit of it. 
He is terrible .. . He is going to stir up all the country. 
However, it is not he alone, it’s the age we are living in that 
has risen against us. Retribution for our historical sins . . .” 

They were silent as they walked through the cool darkness. 

The moon rose higher and higher, shedding its light upon 
the country and the sinuous ribbon of the road, leading to the 
unknown, was visible for a long stretch. 

“Are you planning to live in Jhitniza?” asked Gonibesov. 

“Ves,” 

“You shouldn’t remain here.” 

“Why p?? 

“There is unrest in the cities and the lower classes are 
taking a stronger and stronger hold. I am afraid a new change 
of government is impending. Who knows who’ll be at the 
helm? And your name is too odious.” 

“If my father did much harm in his day,”’ remarked Pus- 
tovalov with unconcern, “what has it to do with me? I devote 
myself to science, I take no part in public affairs, I leave peo- 
ple alone. I love solitude. I have such a cosy house in 
Jhitniza: as soon as I enter it, I feel drawn to study. Well, 
if they throw me out of that, too, I'll go to Heidelberg. Or 
perhaps to America. I am at present very interested in a 
philosophical problem, and what troubles me is . . .” 

He nodded in the direction of his estate and laughed. 

“What troubles me is—where is the world headed?” 

“To Satan or to God?” exclaimed Gonibesov. 

“Yes, according to your terminology. This sentence of 
Bergson’s has stayed with me: the spiritualization of matter or 
the mechanization of spirit—which is in store for mankind? 
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It is a fatal question, don’t you see? Either man will conquer 
and transform Nature, pour his spirit into it and blend his 
consciousness with that of the world, the cosmic consciousness, 
or Nature, the earthly, transformed into a tremendous machine, 
will turn man also into a machine. Look, who did the fighting 
in the war? Machines roared, howled, gnashed, and man was 
only their servant. And man rebelled, the Russian man was 
the first to rebel—unconsciously, yet he protested against it. 
This is why I do not blame these dark forces for deserting the 
trenches: there is something gladdening for me in their flight. 
But the Western man will not flee. He is more of a slave to 
machines. Technical progress holds the world in its grip: the 
progress of machinery. And it is a question whether spirit will 
prove stronger than machinery, or be made equal to it. 
Therein lies the power of that force you call Satan!” 

“These are my own old thoughts,” remarked Gonibesov, 

“Is that so? There are many interesting problems wait- 
ing for solution.” 

He laughed softly and looked at Ivan with his nearsighted 
eyes. 

“There is one thing that consoles me: our time is positively 
a mystical one; ways seem to be forced through into other 
worlds. The revolution that has taken place in the sphere 
of science is tremendous; truths recently immutable, are now 
being discarded one after the other . . .” 

He suddenly interrupted himself. Gonibesov had stopped 
and was looking at something on the road. 

“What’s that?” 

In the dim light of the moon they could distinguish in the 
distance something rushing at full speed along the road, raising 
a thick dust. It was swiftly approaching them. It seemed 
as though maddened horses were driving at a terrible pace, 
dragging along a two-wheel cart with a motionless figure. 
Nearer and nearer they drew, their wild stamping could be dis- 
tinctly heard. Then, at a turn of the road they came in 
sight. Gonibesov planted himself in the middle of the road 
and opened his arms wide. The horses made a sharp turn to 
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the side, but he had succeeded in catching them by the bridle 
and with an iron hand he mastered them. They were covered 
with froth and breathed heavily. 

“Who is that?” asked Gonibesov, looking at the motionless 
figure. 

“T,”’ replied a dull, hoarse voice, “Shirokozadov.”’ 

“What did you do? let the reins slip? . .>.” 

“I am tied,” he said. 

He spoke indifferently as though it had nothing to do with 
him. Ivan was very surprised at such an encounter with the 
greatest landowner of the country. He had not seen him for 
years, since the riot at the fair.1 He looked at him attentively 
as he approached the cart. Shirokozadov had grown old, his 
hair was grey and his eyebrows resembled those of an owl. But 
his dull glance was gloomy and domineering as of yore. They 
untied him. Stretching his swollen hands he said in the same 
indifferent way: 

“So this is the end.” 

“Who tied you, Porfiry Vlasitch?” 

“The mujhiks. They tried me, debating whether to kill me 
or not. They tried me for a long time. Then, they decided: 
‘He is harmless now, let him go away.’ ‘They burned the 
estate and the flour mill before my eyes; then they tied me and 
beat the horses. ‘Ride by the will of God! If you remain 
alive, that’s your good luck.’ Well, here I am, alive! It comes 
to that: the judgment of God.” 

«He spoke as if to himself, letting his glance rest now and 
then for an instant on his companions. 

Then he looked at the sky, at the glow of the fires and 
repeated: 

“Tt comes to that: the judgment of God!” 

When they asked where he wanted to go, he replied: “Jhit- 
niza.” Gonibesov sat on the driver’s seat, while Pustovalov 
took his place beside Shirokozadov. 

At a slow pace they drove toward Jhitniza. 


1See “Land of the Fathers.” 
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WV vita entered the izba, prayed before the ikons and 
bowed to the ground before his father. “How do you do, 
father?” 

His father looked gloomy and somewhat frightened. 

“Did you hear, Vavila? A misfortune has happened to us: 
your wife, the wench .. .” 

In a confused way, he went on telling the story: almost im- 
mediately after Vavila’s departure his wife left, went to live 
with a mujhik, and now she had two or three children by 
him? '. 4. 

Vavila was silent for a while. Then he asked in a low voice: 

“Where is my wife?” 

“The third izba from the end of the village, next to the 
Sazonovs.” 

The old man looked attentively at his son. 

“Nazarov is her lover, the son of that Nazarov who was 
sent to Siberia. Now, see here, son . . .” 

The father placed himself before the door, his eyes on 
Vavila. 

“If you have any weapons, better leave them home. Beat 
her, that’s right, but don’t kill her! She is not worth your 
answering for her, the wench . . .” 

“All right,” Vavila shook his head gaily, “I know.” 

He went to Nazarov’s hut. 

A man rose at his entrance. He was middle-aged and 
narrow-chested, with a blond beard and glasses, resembling a 
teacher. Pale, tense, he looked at Vavila, who himself was look- 
ing around: there were books on the shelves and pictures on the 
walls and everything was clean and cosy. Vavila prayed fer- 
vently at the ikons, and extended his immense paw. 

“How do you do, friend?” 

With quivering lips, Nazarov stretched out his trembling 
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hand; his eyes had a guarded look, Vavila smiled as he 
pressed it and placed his other hand gently over it. 

“Where is my wife?” 

At the sound of his veice Praskovia had come out. She 
stood at the door, white with fright, her eyes burning like 
coals, malicious and hateful. Vavila made a step towards her. 

*“How do you do, Praskovia?” 

She shrieked and drew back, like a cat. 

“You’ve come to kill me? Go ahead, you villain! I won’t 
go back to you, I won’t! Ihave always loved him. My mother 
forced me to marry you! There!’ Crazed, she tore open her 
blouse. 

“There: kill me!” 

Vavila looked at her with pitying eyes. 

“What’s the matter with you? Go ahead, stay with 
him . . .” he said tenderly. “Did I ever ...? I did not 
come to interfere, I came to see you, to pay you a visit . . .” 

Timidly, lovingly, he extended his hand. 

“There is plenty of hate in the world now, Pasha. Let’s be 
friends.” 

She threw up her head and observed him fearfully, with 
round, distrustful eyes. She would have been less surprised 
had a voice from heaven spoken to her. Her lips twitched and 
color rushed to and from her face, her hand was slow in meeting 
his, as though she were blind. And when he pressed it tenderly 
between the palms of his awkward paws, she fell on her knees, 
wrung her hands, and threw herself at his feet with a heart- 
rending wail. 

“Forgive me, forgive me, the wicked, the cursed one. Vavi- 
lushka!”” 

Her passionate nature burst out in convulsive sobs. 

For the first time Vavila felt her soul. He lifted her and 
patted her head lovingly, as though she were a child. 

And immediately he began giving orders. 

“Well, folks, let’s be friends as God commands us to be. 
Now, what would you say about some tea? I did not drink 
any at home, I was in such a hurry to come here.” 
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When did people ever make such a fuss? They rushed about 
the room, laughing affectionately. The table was covered with 
meat-pies and buns; and, as there was no sugar on the market, 
a whole plate of hard candy took its place. The boiling samo- 
var was set in the middle; they drank tea and talked endlessly, 
wiping their perspiring faces. Nazarov proved to be as in- 
telligent as his father and a confirmed revolutionary. 

“It isn’t enough to have overthrown the Czar,” he said. 
“The gentry stood behind him. There is no Czar now, but the 
gentry are still there. They are ruling. They are the ones 
who want to bring the war to a victorious end: they don’t care 
if the people die. As to us, we want everything now: there 
must be no more gentry. Our kingdom is a peasant kingdom 
and the mujhik is its master. To whom did the Russian ex- 
panse belong till now? To the gentry. But who conquered 
this expanse by shedding streams of blood? The mujhik. 
Well, now the mujhik wants to secure freedom and he’ll take 
over the land; he’ll develop such model farms, if no one inter- 
feres, that people from foreign lands will come to learn from 
him. He’ll build people’s houses, theatres, art-temples, palaces 
of liberty! cities of marble he’ll build, and nothing less.” 

Nazarov was excited but spoke firmly and distinctly. 

“No, we won’t be satisfied with one thing only, we want every- 
thing.” 

Vavila listened to him avidly. New worlds were revealed to 
him, a new life growing everywhere, pushing out of the old 
holes. 

“And I don’t even know how to read,” he suddenly remarked. 

Nazarov looked at him attentively, lifting his eyebrows. 

“You can read with your heart,” he said softly, “and one can 
always learn to read with the eyes.” 

Gloom settled on Vavila. 

“TI must have been bewitched,” he said glancing into the 
corner. “Now you said farming, comrade. But here I have 
come back to the village from the war, and I am already weary 
of Tt tally See 
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Praskovia threw him a side glance and her cheeks turned red. 

But Vavila was still staring into the corner as though some- 
thing limitless and bottomless, strange and unfamiliar, was 
rising there and floating towards him. 

“I want to know everything, yet I have no idea what!’ He 
dropped his hand heavily upon the table... “I don’t know 
a thing. I long to go somewhere. But where? I long to go 
into the open spaces ... to see everything ... to touch 
everything with my own hands ... And the marble cities: 
I want to build them myself. I would like to draw the sky 
down to earth and see what is there. I am greedy for every- 
things... greedy...” . 

He suddenly laughed outright. 

“Tl go away, folks. I can see it: I can’t stay here much 
longer. I have been bewitched.” 

As he took his leave, Praskovia came with him to the door 
and in the dark hall she threw her arms around his neck, pressed 
close to him and kissed him as she had never done before. She 
kissed him in silence; tears streamed down her face. Vavila 
understood her. He remembered the distant Tanichka and 
lovingly caressed Praskovia’s dishevelled hair. 

“Well, here I have another sister. I never had any sisters 
and now I have two.  You’ll be a sister to me, Pasha?” 

She too understood him better than ever before. 

“Yes, dear, yes,” she repeated between her sobs. 

Vavila came out into the streets, looked at the sky studded 
with stars and sighed deeply, freely. 

“Qh-ho! How good life is!” 

Vavila spent two months in his village but he did not settle 
to farming. He did the work as if it were temporary, transi- 
tory. His village appeared to him dull and narrow; he was 
attracted to blue horizons, to new worlds. He often visited 
Nazarov and felt at home there. Pasha started teaching him 
the alphabet and he began to make out the printed pages. But 
his soul still yearned and longed for open spaces; he had an 
idea now what they were, these expanses ; he wanted to travel all 
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over the kingdom, his mother country, to see it all, to touch it 
with his hands, to feel it with his heart. And when Nazarov 
told him the legend of the Invisible City to which people go on 
pilgrimage because it was prophesied that some day it would 
rise from the waters, Vavila’s heart rejoiced and he exclaimed: 

“That’s what I need: I am going in search of the Invisible 
City.” 

One day he came with a knapsack over his shoulders. 

“Well, folks, I have come to say good-bye.” 

Pasha cried, could not tear herself away from him. 

“You’re like a brother to me.” 

“Eh! ... good-bye, sister! . . . Bear me no ill-will.” 

Nazarov was also grieved by his departure. 

They accompanied him beyond the village, Praskovia and 
Nazarov and Vavila’s father, and all the village children; Vavila 
had endeared himself to them by his wonderful fairy-tales, the 
like of which no one in the village knew. 

On his way Vavila had decided to visit the village of Gnez- 
dovka. He had heard that Strekotun had returned from the 
war and he wanted to see him. He came at nightfall but the 
village was empty. The old women alone had stayed at home. 

“The mujhiks went to divide the estate,” they told Vavila. 

At the estate Vavila found the entire village with their 
wagons, filled to the top with wheat, hay, household effects. 
The mujhiks worked unhurriedly, in a business-like way. Stre- 
kotun was glad to see Vavila and told him, “We thought about 
it too late. I wasn’t here; the landowners must have taken 
half of the things to the city.” 

Then he shouted to the peasants, “Set it on fire boys. It’s 
time.” 

The mujhiks poured something upon the porch and lighted 
it. A thick smoke rose and the porch crackled lustily. 

“Stop,” said Vavila, “there is no sense in what you are 
doing.” 

“You’re a stranger here,” raged Strekotun, “you have no 
business to teach us.” 

“What of it, that I am a stranger? Why should you burn 
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what belongs to you, boys? If the landowners come back 
they'll order you to build it again, and if they don’t, whose will 
it be if not yours? You'll be able to use it, won’t you?” 

The mujhiks hesitated; the man seemed to be speaking sense. 
They waited for Strekotun to decide. © 

Meanwhile Strekotun was shouting: “That’s sound. Put 
out the fire, boys.” 

All together, they attacked the fire and extinguished it. 

Vavila clambered over the burned steps of the porch into the 
house and the peasants followed him. He wandered about the 
rooms, marvelling: “Look at what had been invented!” The 
mujhiks marvelled too: they viewed themselves in the mirrors. 
What faces! They pushed each other towards the looking- 
glasses: look at the scarecrow! 

“T’ll take one into my hut and let my wife admire herself,” 
decided Strekotun. 

One of the peasants wiped his boots on a carpet, then took 
them off and wiped his feet. 

“T’ll take this,” he said, “I can use it.” 

“Take it,” acquiesced Vavila. 

He entered another room and stopped short: books, books, 
from floor to ceiling, all the walls covered with them. From 
excitement the vein on his forehead became inflated. He turned 
to the peasants. 

“Fools, blockheads that you are! You wanted to burn that 
wealth!” 

“What’s the use of it?” 

“But those are books!” 

“What of it? Books! .. . what’s to be done with them?” 

“All learning is contained in books. The children will read 
them and will learn. That’s where the might of the gentry came 
from. The children will imbibe it . .. Who can vanquish 
them then? Eh-eh, boys, don’t take anything out of here! 
Do you hear me?” 

He was beside himself. ‘Place guards here to guard it. 
We'll have a school here . . . a university . . . where else is 
there one? 'That’ll make you famous throughout the district. 
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The books shouldn’t be touched. Do you hear me, Strekotun? 
Nor the pictures. Nor anything else. Don’t give anything 
away. ‘This will be the children’s house. No, not their house 
but their mansion, like the Czar’s palace.” 

Strekotun weighed Vavila’s words. ‘“That’s sensible,” he 
said, “so let it be, men.” 

“Well, we... we always...” murmured the peasants. 
“Don’t we . . . of course, one must understand . . .” 

‘“Eh-eh, Vavila,” said Strekotun, “you should be town clerk 
here . . . I haven’t your understanding . . .” 

But Vavila was engrossed in the books, fingering, caressing, 
admiring them. One especially attracted his attention—it was 
large and the lettering on its back was in gold. He took it out, 
put it on a table and, as he opened it, he yelled so loud, that 
even the mujhiks were frightened. 

“Here it is! the same book!” 

He stared at it, open-mouthed, round-eyed. 

Angels were portrayed there, casting down Satan. And God 
looked formidable. 

- Vavila slowly passed his finger over the title. 

“L-o-s-t ... a-n-d ... Regained .. .” 

“It’s the ‘Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained,’ Uncle,” 
supplied a forward boy who had read the title from under Va- 
vila’s elbow. 

Vavila looked at the peasants with burning eyes. 

“So that’s what it is! ... Paradise! How they lost it, 
that is . . . and in order to find ... So!” 

He had grown pale. 

“Brothers! Give me this book. I cannot part with it. If 
it hadn’t been for me it would have been burned . . .” 

“Take it,” laughed the peasants in a friendly way. “Look 
at him... he is as happy as achild .. .” 

They looked respectfully at the shelves. “See, what marvels 
the masters had!” 

“They’re ours now!’ said Strekotun and gave orders. 

“Choose the guards, boys, we'll take turns . . . so every- 
thing will be in good order!” 
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Vavila packed the book into his knapsack and it seemed to 
him that instead of adding weight, it lightened it. He took 
leave of the mujhiks and in the night started for Jhitniza. As 
he walked, thoughts throbbed within him. And they were not 
thoughts, but visions, mysterious and wonderful, such as he 
never had before; new fairy tales were taking shape in his mind, 
and there was truth in them—a truth that always was but which 
he had not known. The Invisible City rose before his mind’s 
eye, higher and higher from the waters, and its tops shone like 
the sun. So, that was where the people were going, to the In- 
visible City! But they did not see the ways and struggled in 
vain in the ditches and at milestones, shouting in despair: 
“Hey, you steppes and forests, our infinite kingdom, tell us 
where are the ways to our Invisible City?” Now Vavila under- 
stood, nay he knew, what he had longed for! That’s where 
they were, the cities of marble of which Nazarov dreamed and 
the orators clamored . . . Only what was the use of building 
them, since there was a City, magical and fantastic, which must 
only be found and taken away from the cruel foes who had hid- 
den it, buried it, cast a spell over it? The people must rise in 
hosts in its defence, like those angels in the book that cast the 
dark forces into hell. And it seemed to Vavila that in the 
sombre October sky, covered with heavy clouds, there appeared 
wings . . . thousands, millions of light wings ... and the 
sky brightened, as if a window had been opened for a moment 
and the familiar face, kind and old, looked through it. Then 
the window closed, shut with a clap by a dark cloud, and black 
wings now hovered in the October darkness, a cold breath 
emanated from them, and the darkness grew denser and denser, 
until the ways could be seen no longer. Vavila thought: 
“Without roads will I find thee, my mother country, my Russia, 
I will travel all over, but I’ll find thee!’’ 

His vision, grown clearer, beheld his limitless country in all 
her ineffable beauty. Then all of a sudden Vavila remembered 
how he left the trenches. Like a sharp axe, the memory cut 
his heart, and for the first time he understood clearly and dis- 
tinctly. “Oh-o-o! I have betrayed thee, my native land!” 
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He bowed down to it, as if it were alive, standing before him, 
and pressed close to it. 
“Forgive me, Mother Earth.” 


He kissed it. 
A stray crow cried over him and the sound echoed in the 


distance like malicious, mocking laughter. 
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CHAPTER I 


A FOREST, extending into another province, began just 
beyond the river, east of Jhitniza. It extended for hundreds 
of versts, dense and impassable. Anyone penetrating further 
than its very outskirts, would wander for weeks finding no 
way out, continuously stepping over fallen trees, and seeing 
only animal trails. The trees were mostly pines and firs; once 
in a while a glade would appear, bordered with birches. ‘Then 
for miles and miles it would be jungle again, fantastic and 
fairylike. 

A bear would pass, shambling along and talking, animal- 
wise:? “Ough . .-.:ough "20 2” 

He would scent man, and, disliking the odor of humanity, 
he would go away. 

A squirrel would rustle overhead, looking down with curious 
eyes. Many were the animals to be seen there. 

The merchant Aliokhin was riding one day through this 
forest, close to its edge, when his horse shied and stopped short. 
Aliokhin looked about, a bear stood a few feet away. He 
looked at the man, turned round and disappeared. Aliokhin 
urged his horse on and the frightened animal set off at a gallop. 
Soon the forest was left behind and a beautiful view opened 
from the hill: just below was the river upon which swarmed 
boats, barques, and barges, while behind it spread out the 
toy city of Jhitniza, a truly old Russian town, shrouded in 
verdure. The town was surrounded by a ring of grain ware- 
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houses and filthy suburbs where workmen lived; at one end 
of it, close to the railway station, stood a grain elevator, while 
further in the distance rose the bell-tower of the monastery. 
The centre of the town had conserved its ancient aspect, im- 
mutable since the day of its forefathers, with the exception of 
the two or three principal streets, which were paved and lighted 
by electricity and over which the palaces of the “land kings” 
towered clumsily. The streets, bordered with trees, were sinu- 
ous and narrow, the small houses smiled gaily through the 
green foliage of their gardens. Here and there an awkward, 
two-story structure spoiled the picture; but these examples of 
bad taste were few. Two churches lifted their white walls 
_ above the centre of town; one, very ancient, with blue cupolas, 
studded with stars; the other, the Nikolskaya, built by Ali- 
okhin’s father, also white, but broad and thick-set, like a town 
merchant. Opposite it stood Aliokhin’s house, a two-story 
stone building, the walls of which seemed to be puffed up, and 
to bear windows that squinted morosely. The first floor was 
occupied by three general stores and a small department-store. 
The sign extended over the entire front of the house and read, 
‘Aliokhin Brothers,” though the brothers were dead long ago. 

Aliokhin was a stout, flabby man. He loved to drink a 
great deal of tea and therefore favored large samovars. He 
drank till perspiration streamed down his empurpled face and 
he always poured the tea into the saucer, which he held on the 
tips of his fingers, according to the ancient custom. He also 
loved to sit at length in the eating-houses and transact busi- 
ness while drinking tea. Vodka he drank moderately, and he 
disliked drunkards. He dressed also according to the old 
custom, in a long caftan; it was not until a few years before 
this story opens that he began to wear an ill-fitting frock- 
coat when he went on Sundays and holidays to the Nikolskaya 
Church, of which he was a warden, or when he went to partici- 
pate in the meetings of the Town Council, of which he had 
been a member for the past nine years. 

Aliokhin’s house was ancient; his somewhat rusty thoughts, 
inherited from his ancestors, a long line of merchants, were 
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no less ancient. These thoughts were a veritable jungle 
through which he wandered at times with a feeling of dread. 
Hirst and foremost there were heaps and mountains of mer- 
chandise: what was to be sent to the fairs at neighboring vil- 
lages; what was to be exhibited on the shelves as the seasons 
demanded ; what was to be sold quickly and at a bargain so as to 
incur no loss. Day and night these moving mountains kept 
creeping through his mind, chasing sleep away, and gradually 
they were changed into jingling coin, or rustling bills. His 
brain was like a vast office that kept track of everything. 
But behind this continual movement of merchandise and bills, 
lived and quivered a mysterious vague awe. The fear of a 
savage before the incomprehensible in nature tormented him. 
Thunder and lightning plunged him into wild terrors. 

“Elias the prophet is driving,” he would whisper fearfully 
and cross himself with fervor. 

His mental world was inhabited by the ghosts of past cen- 
turies. 

If after a copious dinner he would cry out in his sleep and 
wake up with a heavy head, he would invariably say to his 
wife, “The hob-goblin choked me, he must be displeased with 
something; throw him a piece of bread under the stove.” 

He had signs for everything: if the samovar was singing it 
meant a misfortune would befall them; if a dog howled, a 
death was forthcoming; a cat crossing the road in front of him 
was the omen of ill luck. This world of pagan notions had a 
superstructure of Christian beliefs which led him away from the 
earth to a heaven where lived a grey-haired Jehovah, a wrath- 
ful, stern God. At the right side of His throne sat His Son, 
Christ, who was to come back to earth on Judgment Day. 
Everything was filled with dread in Aliokhin’s world. He knew 
that the law of Christ, the Son of God, was difficult to fulfill 
and that it was only practicable for exceptional men, saints, 
who were saving their souls from the sins of the world in mon- 
asteries and hermitages, and who conquered the devil through 
fasting and prayer. After death, these men took up their 
abode in heaven and together with the angels praised God 
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ceaselessly and interceded for the sinners when they asked 
their aid. But life was sinful and the earth was cursed by 
God because the devil lived and ruled upon it. Therefore peo- 
ple should continually pray the saints for help in their earthly 
affairs and for intercession with God, and they should ask 
God’s blessing for everything they were doing and they should 
obey His commands. 

“God commands us to fast, so you have to do it without 
arguing; it is a matter beyond our understanding; it has been 
established thus from time immemorial,” he would say to his 
son. 

And the son would grumble from behind his book, “Phari- 
saism, that’s what itis!” 

His son had a world of his own, incomprehensible to the 
father. ‘He is not in the least like me,” Aliokhin would say 
with a frown. It was when Anton was still a boy that his 
father noticed something wrong in him. The boy came to be 
like an adversary, always finding a harsh word for his father. 
One day Aliokhin was so irritated that he decided to bring the 
boy to submission; he took hold of him with his flabby hand, 
pressed him down and struck him several times. The boy 
freed himself, and with his face pale and wild, his lips quivering, 
he rushed to the wall where hung a gun. A shot flashed ; smoke 
filled the room. Aliokhin cried out, clutching his shoulder. 
Anton stood silent for a while, then threw down the gun and 
went out. 

The family gathered around. 

“What .. . what happened?” 

“T shot myself accidentally ... the gun went off...” 
Aliokhin explained sombrely. The wound was slight but it 
left a scar on his soul. 

Towards morning the son returned home. 

Not a word was said in reproach; on the contrary his 
father spoke as if nothing had happened. But the gulf be- 
tween them had widened. Anton lived a life of his own; he was 
averse to trade, nor could he be forced to spend any time in 
the stores. The written word had penetrated his jungle of 
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age-old ideas. New thoughts had cut openings through the 
trees of his mind, disclosing inviting horizons where the air 
was fresh and invigorating. 

The substance of his former ideas was revealed to him. 
God proved to be the symbol of an all-creating Nature. The 
heavenly kingdom tumbled down to earth together with God. 
So earth only remained, empty and unorganized, inhabited 
by dark two-legged beings, hardly out of the apes’ swaddling 
clothes. The same law existed for the bipeds as for all the 
creatures of the universe—a struggle, a cruel struggle for the 
right of living and breathing as they wished. The strong 
were always victorious in this struggle, while the weak per- 
ished. And strength lay in knowledge. Therefore the strong 
had monopolized education keeping the others in slavery, like 
hired men or serfs. The strong were confronted by the weak 
and the oppressed stood against the oppressors. Thus An- 
ton arrived at the basic ideas of socialism and imbibed them 
avidly. Spectres of vengeance and bloody skirmishes flitted 
through his brain. Hatred dwelt in his heart instead of the 
image of Baba Yaga, the witch, while the grey wolf of the 
fairy tales gave way to ideas of technical progress and capi- 
talism, as the vestibule of socialism. And the Princess- 
Whose-Beauty-Never-Wearies-The-Eye took the shape of the 
Universal Commune. But all these ideas penetrated his mind 
in a helter-skelter fashion, without method or order. Each 
new book or pamphlet felled a tree in his jungle, but felled 
it at random, and there were times when it seemed that a 
terrific storm had blown over his mind, leaving the trees heaped 
in great disorder, and it was difficult for him to find his way 
about. A hydra-headed fear dogged him everywhere in that 
jungle, for the world of justice had to be conquered through 
a terrible struggle in which blood would flow in torrents. 
Therefore blood and vengeance hovered over Anton’s mind 
like awful phantoms. Just as the religion of Aliokhin ex- 
pressed itself in a few primitive notions, so the religion of his 
son reduced the infinitude of the universe to a few harsh for- 
mulas, harsh as himself, with his rough-hewn face, his ungainly 
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figure, and hands that reached his knees. The images of 
these two worlds, that of the father and that of the son were 
permeated by a sombre poetry, but they lacked the Holy 
Ghost of the spirit of true brotherhood which expands the 
soul to the infinitudes of the universe and penetrates into the 
depths of being. 

Anton was seventeen at the time of the Revolution. 

He plunged heart and soul into its whirlpool, stopped coming 
home, going instead to the filthy suburbs and summoning every- 
body to fight to the end, like a stern, indomitable prophet. 
He found his real self in this turbulent life. The workmen 
and the poor of the suburbs respected him and he enjoyed great 
influence. 

“Tovaristch Anton has come!” 

And everybody would rush to listen to him. 

Old Aliokhin grieved over the situation to such an extent 
that his hair turned completely grey and he took to drinking. 
Was not Anton his only child? 

*‘We have no one to live for, old woman,” he would say 
to his weeping wife. ‘We have lost Anton, we have lost him 
for good. He is no heir to my family! Truly the end of the 
world has come, for the children have risen against their 
parents.” 

The Revolution was for Aliokhin the sign of the end of the 
world. It had completely stunned him, as though the sky 
had burst open overhead and filled the earth with the rumble 
of threatening voices. “They have overthrown our little fa- 
ther, the Czar; they have insulted God’s anointed. Calamity 
will visit the Russian land ... the Lord’s wrath will fall 
upon it!” At first Aliokhin continued to attend the confer- 
ences of the City Council, as was his duty; but after a while, 
feeling hurt by the attitude of its members who rejoiced, no 
one knew why, he went no more. At church he quarrelled with 
the priest: they prayed for the Russian Empire instead of for 
the Czar. He resigned from the office of warden, rejecting all 
attempts at conciliation. Even at the eating-houses he was a 
rare visitor now, for his heart ached and he was angered at 
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everybody’s joy, feeling that what was happening in Russia was 
calamity and sin. Aliokhin avoided people, he was seldom 
seen behind the counter; he spent his time in the narrow office 
with glass doors. There he invited the people he liked and 
talked with them at length. Sometimes the abbess of the Jhit- 
niza convent visited him, a loud-spoken old woman of imposing 
appearance. 

“Do you pray for the Czar?” he asked her once. 

“We pray for the Russian Empire, as we are ordered to do 
by the ecclesiastical authorities; there is a new government 
now and according to the Scriptures we must obey and support 
the authorities.” 

“Oh, you . . .” Aliokhin waved his hand deprecatingly. 

His friendliness disappeared. When the abbess took leave, 
he looked her straight in the face. 

“And if Christ were ever abolished, you would pray for the 
Antichrist, wouldn’t you?” 

“Why, my dear man, what’s the matter with you?” scolded 
the abbess. “What heresy you are talking, God bless you.” 

But Aliokhin only repeated with bitterness, “Oh, you... 

The one-armed general Koronin was his only consolation. 
A short, grey-haired man with a stoop and a long moustache, 
he often came to see Aliokhin, leaning heavily on his cane as his 
feet were unsteady. He would sit down, light his pipe and, 
smoking furiously, he would swear just as furiously. 

“They have overthrown the Czar, the rogues, and now they 
have taken possession of all Russia. The scoundrels! Oh, if 
I only had two arms .. .” 

But he did not say what he would have done then. 

He only threatened: “I have a son, who has inherited all my 
ideas . . . he won’t forsake them. . .” 

Such words made Aliokhin feel disheartened and bitter. 

“AndI.. .” he would begin, but he stopped, his grey head 
drooping. 

Old Koronin was austere and restless: before the revolution 
he had stayed at home, expecting to end his days in peace; but 
now he was continually trying to organize something. One 
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day he asked Aliokhin to run for City Mayor, as new elections 
were at hand. Aliokhin was surprised. 

“T don’t want to. And anyhow I shan’t be elected . . .” 

“You will.” : 

“Who'll elect me?” 

“We shall,” Koronin pointed at himself; “the monarchists! 
There are many of us; we won’t give up without fighting. We 
cannot sit with folded hands, for it is a crime against the 
mother country; we must try to hold as many public offices as 
possible and supplant these scoundrels.” 

It required long and persistent effort, however, to persuade 
Aliokhin. Finally he accepted. But nothing came of it. At 
the primaries, there were only forty men present instead of the 
thousand that Koronin had promised. Moreover, a soldier 
had somehow slipped into the meeting and onto the platform 
where he made the following speech: 

“I am sorry for you, tovaristchi and citizens, for permitting 
the generals to fool you. Who is your candidate? I am not 
going to speak about Aliokhin himself; everybody knows that 
he is an ignorant man, an avowed monarchist, a member of the 
Black Hundred. But he has a wonderful son. Who of you 
does not know Tovaristch Anton? For his sake, I'll keep si- 
lent about his father. But let me ask you, who was Aliokhin’s 
father? A slave trader! He owned land in the steppes, that 
lay beyond almost impassable forests and he brought hired la- 
borers to work that land. But he tied these men and sold 
them to Kirghiz who took them away into Afghanistan and 
Persia. And who was his father, may I ask? And how did 
he acquire his wealth? By making counterfeit money.” 

Aliokhin could listen no longer, he rose and left the hall, his 
face as black as a thunder-cloud. 

From that time on, he locked himself up in his office, re- 
fusing to see even old Koronin or the abbess. And he con- 
tinually sent the errand boy for alcohol.’ He drank fiercely. 
Most of the time he slept in the office, seldom going upstairs 
to his apartment. He was cruelly hurt; it seemed as though 
his father’s and grandfather’s corpses had been dug out and 
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ee reviled. Such was the new life, malicious, shame- 
esate oe, 

Soon afterwards Anton came to see his father. 

Aliokhin saw through the glass door the crude, ungainly face 
of his son and slowly sat up on the couch. Without announc- 
ing him, the errand boy opened the door wide. Aliokhin was 
drunk ; his eyes were dull and he swung back and forth. 

“T came to see you on business,” Anton said harshly. “Is 
it true that you have entered public life—from the wrong end, 
too—and that you have disgraced yourself by becoming a mon- 
archist? Now listen to me: sit still, old man! This is a 
ruthless time we are living in; the people hate the old days and 
will never go back to them. It is easy to get into trouble 
through stupidity. And I won’t save you when you get into 
trouble. What are you looking at me for? I am telling you 
the truth; I am speaking because you are my father . . .” 

Aliokhin had slowly risen from the couch. His face was 
purple. ; 

“Get out,” he bellowed in an inhuman voice, “I don’t want 
ever to see you again. Do you hear me?” 

He seized the bottle from the table, splashing the alcohol 
about. 

“Tl kill you . . . traitor to your forefathers .. . 

He was shrieking shrilly. 

“T c-u-r-s-e you!” 

Anton shrugged his shoulders and went out. 

The bottle thrown after him, struck the jamb of the door. 
From that day on, Aliokhin was always dead drunk. It 
seemed to him that he was floating through a maze, floating 
on and on into the unknown. He was drinking himself to 
death, because his life was useless, disgraceful. The days 
turned into weeks, the weeks into months, as they sank into an 
abyss that would soon engulf him, too. For many of Jhitniza’s 
population this period of catastrophes and storms was like a 
howling inferno. 

Truly terrible times were approaching. Life was drawing 
close to a fatal boundary. ‘Threatening symptoms appeared 
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here and there. Jhitniza was in the power of the Blind Man. 

His horrible face was conspicuous everywhere, at meetings, 
at Soviet conferences. The inhabitants frightened their chil- 
dren with him and when there was a knock at their door, they 
waited awe-stricken for the terrible leader of the storming 
populace to come in. The town was in a turmoil, reflecting the 
disturbances which had gripped Russia in their fiery clutch. 
The workers abandoned their factories ; there were rumors that 
Kornilov had revolted against the government and was march- 
ing on Petrograd. Immediately a Revolutionary Committee 
for the Defence of the Revolution was organized in Jhitniza 
as well as all over Russia. And when the Blind Man was 
proposed as chairman of the Committee, every hand went up. 
Demonstrations followed one another and the posters seemed 
to stir the air itself by their blatant mottoes: “Down with the 
war!” ‘Down with the betrayers of the Revolution!” “Down 
with the traitors!” In processions the Blind Man walked in 
the first row, his hand holding the staff of the red banner, while 
a soldier and a workman led him respectfully by the arm. 
The party agitators formed his body guard. Tovaristch An- 
ton was his inseparable companion. The Blind Man mounted 
the platform as if lifted up by a wind, feeling the air with 
his hands. He had few words and they were always the same, 
but he delivered them with such vehement force that no one 
could withstand him: ‘The day of judgment is coming!” He 
began all his speeches with this formula. 

It was as if a gale blew over the crowd with these words. 
The horrible, sightless, mutilated face plunged the people into 
a mystical terror as though it were the face of a ghost risen 
from the abyss of century-long suffering and tears. He spoke 
like the poet of the revolution, the herald of Retribution. 

“Open your doors wide, enemies of the people! You cannot 
escape us! For a long time you have drunk our blood like 
wine and gleefully tormented our wives and children. Now it’s 
enough! Hey, you, capitalists, to the bar with you! Gen- 
erals, bourgeois, landowners, we call you to account! You 
have shed oceans of the people’s blood during the centuries 
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of your reign; Russia has become a sea of tears shed by the 
people. The hour of the people’s judgment has sounded for 
you. The time has come for you to account for all you have 
done. To your feet! Judgment is at hand!” 

The turbulent waters of the people’s wrath roared about him. 

“Down with the bourgeois! Death to the capitalist traitors! 
Down with the traitor-generals! Long live peace! Peace 
without annexations or indemnity! Long live the universal 
revolution !” 

Posters and banners fluttered menacingly in the wind, with 
their legend of “All power to the Soviets !”” 

Mingling with the crowd Gonibesov listened to these trumpet- 
calls to Judgment and looked into the horrible face. The 
Blind Man appeared to him as the symbol of the dark will of 
the people, bringing to justice the age-old principle of life, 
personified by the universal bourgeois. If only he could be 
taken out of the way, this bourgeois, for in him was confined 
the sole and last evil! This will of the people burst forth in 
wrathful vociferations, but it did not know the road into the 
future; neither did the Blind Man know this road: nor tova- 
ristch Anton. For him the socialistic paradise of the future 
glowed like a bright but far-off vision. Yet the path leading 
to it was so beset with obstacles that he could only passionately 
call for their destruction, expecting that the rest would come 
by itself—through the will, the labor, and the intelligence of 
the people. The government of the people was the first requi- 
site. 

“If the Provisional Government does not conclude peace, 
it is not a government of the people and the hour of its down- 
fall is at hand!” 

These words usually raised a storm around him. 

“Tf the land goes to the people, why should the factories, the 
mines, and the mills remain in the hands of the capitalists? 
Where is the logic of it?” 

The storm would swell into a tornado: “Long live the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat!” 

Alarming reports came from Petrograd. The Bolsheviki 
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had refused to participate in the pre-parliamentary work 
and openly opposed the government through the Military- 
Revolutionary Committee. The Provisional Government 
shifted impotently from one foot to another, it did not conclude 
peace, it did not even begin negotiations, it postponed the 
convocation of the Constituent Assembly and it gushed forth 
in words. The people had ceased to support it. The Con- 
stitutional Democratic Party slyly proposed Kerensky for all 
responsible offices, as though secretly hoping to compromise 
the revolution. And this little Napoleon with all the man- 
ners of a big Napoleon poured forth words and gestures in the 
face of a tornado of roused passions. 

The inevitable happened. 

Telegrams proclaimed through the length and breadth of the 
land: ‘The fall of the Cabinet”; “The arrest of the minis- 
ters”; ‘“Kerensky in flight.” “A new government at the helm 
—the government of the proletariat—under the name of the 
Soviet of the People’s Commissars.” The names of the new 
rulers Lenin and Trozky flashed before all eyes. The armistice 
with the Germans was signed. The “Declaration of Rights of 
a working and oppressed people” was published. 

Russia was setting out upon an unknown, threatening path 
and the remains of the former order were crumbling and turn- 
ing into dust. The lower classes were raised to power. The 
intellectuals went on strike and turned their backs on the im- 
pudent usurpers, believing their reign to be of a few days’ 
duration. In Moscow the cadets rebelled. 

“That means a civil war,’ Gonibesov told himself. “Yes, 
it is now inevitable. Russia is ready to become a conflagra- 
tion.” 

It was clear to him that since 1914 the world was slowly 
ascending its Calvary, a long and terrible way which would 
perhaps take a hundred years. And dark, unfortunate, shat- 
tered Russia was heading the procession . . . to resurrection? 

. or to death? 
He did not believe in death. 
His foreboding prompted him to go to Pustovalov and Shiro- 
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kozadov and urge them to leave town, if only for a while, until 
the mob’s passions would subside. 

Pustovalov rose from a desk covered with books and manu- 
scripts and greeted Ivan with great friendliness. But he 
laughed in a carefree way in reply to his advice. 

“I am a fatalist,”? he said. 

At Shirokozadov’s, Gonibesov was ushered in the study 
where he found the daughter of the house, Alexandra Por- 
firievna. He had not seen her for many years and scarcely 
recognized her in the elderly, grey-haired woman upon whom 
the ten years of hard labor lay heavily. But she knew him 
at once and rose with a joyous exclamation from the low stool 
by her father’s armchair. 

“Have you made up with your father?” Ivan asked her in a 
low voice. 

“Oh, yes,” she whispered, “I am so glad of it. Besides, 
Father is quite different from what he used to be, quite dif- 
ferent. He can’t get along without me, any more.” 

Shirokozadov stared at her with a dull glance. His eyes 
held an emotion difficult to read, but it was clear that he felt 
uncomfortable whenever his daughter went away and was at 
peace only with her at his side. 

He listened gloomily to Gonibesov’s advice to leave town, 
and replied, “I am going to die where I was born; I won’t 
run away.” 

After a short silence he grumbled, “I am not afraid to answer 
for my sins. God’s will is in everything.” 

From Shirokozadov, Ivan went to warn old Koronin of the 
danger, for his was the greatest. But the general had given 
proof of his caution: he had disappeared at the first report 
of the catastrophe. 
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CHAPTER It 


It was the fifth day of street fighting in Moscow. The 
cadets—mere children—met their tragic fate fearlessly, dying 
with passionate ardor for Russia and Freedom, which they did 
not understand, but loved with all their hearts. The work- 
ing youth—the children of 1905—died also with passionate 
ardor for their dream of a magical, fairy-like freedom such 
as had never yet existed upon earth. The artillery was roar- 
ing. One after another, shells burst in and around the Krem- 
lin—the eternal witness of the mistakes of the fathers, their 
sins, their crimes, and their naive sanctity. The night, pierced 
by the fires of battle, rumbled ominously. On both sides the 
fathers flung mottoes, while the children threw themselves into 
the thick of combat. The bursting shells flashed forth across 
the nocturnal sky, empurpling it, while here and there houses 
blazed forth in clouds of smoke; the glow of fires rose high 
over old Moscow, tinging the bell towers and gilding the 
crosses as though the churches admonished reconciliation. 

Streets and squares changed hands all the time. 

A shell which did not explode, broke a window frame in Arta- 
manov’s house and the bullets had turned the panes into sieves. 
(The house was located in the very centre of the fighting.) 
The reception-room had to be closed; the family sought refuge 
in the dining-room and in one of the bedrooms. Olga Vas- 
silevna lay in the darkness of the bedroom; she felt weak; her 
heart .was pounding; she took quieting drops. Artamanov 
sat in his armchair in the dining-room; sometimes he spent 
the night there. He either worried about Aliosha who had 
disappeared since the beginning of the uprising, or he read 
his ancient book. But he found little consolation in it. It 
spoke of the fiery sky of the last days, of brother rising against 
brother, and son again father, and of the Antichrist erecting 
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his throne amidst the bloody ruins of the universe. And when 
Artamonov lifted his face from the book, he saw death flying 
in the darkness of the night, like golden sparks. Death had 
been at work for a long time now, mowing down a frenzied 
humanity with blood-covered sickle. It seemed to him that 
he was floating upon the waves of a bloody deluge, he and his 
children. His children! It was about them that he grieved 
and worried during these terrible days of strife. He prayed 
for them continually, but outwardly he remained calm and un- 
perturbed, even when the shell struck the window-frame. 

**Xeniushka, dear, better sit down for a while,” he would tell 
his daughter now and then, glancing at her over his glasses; 
“you shouldn’t be so nervous: the world is following the path 
ordained by God and it is not given to us to understand what 
is good and what is evil.” 

“Oh, father .. .” 

She would sit down and immediately jump up again. She 
could not control herself. She was restless. Her heart and 
her thoughts were on the streets, in the thick of battle, 
where there was no place for her. She was sorry she had re- 
signed from the Red Cross because now she would have had 
plenty of work. Her heart burned with fierce indignation 
against the violators, striving for power, the usurpers who 
had overthrown the beautiful which had come into life to re- 
place the time-worn. Her soul was like white music-paper 
on which life dashed off bold signs. And if the first days of 
the revolution, with their sunshine of brotherly love and their 
outbreak of bright hopes, sounded to her like a colorful, fiery 
symphony, the tragical torrent of the disorderly and menac- 
ing tones of battle produced in her a musical chaos, a formless 
jumble of dismal sounds permeated with hatred and death. 
Her nerves contracted painfully. It seemed to her that un- 
clean, bloody hands were crucifying beauty. At times, the 
image of Koronin rose up before her eyes in the turbulent, 
hostile darkness and she sent him the musical waves of her 
heart, as she had promised Gonibesov. Imperceptibly he had 
become the hero of her dreams. “Where is he, in this black 
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night?” she asked herself. And she believed, nay, she pas- 
sionately wished that he were somewhere near, fighting in the 
jumble of the streets for beauty defiled. She walked restlessly 
about the rooms, envying Aliosha. She did not doubt for a 
moment that he was fighting on the side of the cadets; it never 
entered her head that he might be on the opposite side. 

Yet Aliosha at that time was picking up the wounded, to- 
gether with working women from the factories. He had re- 
fused to take a rifle in the frenzied night of uprising. 

“Aren’t you with us, tovaristch?” Chugunok had asked 
morosely. 

“I am with you,” replied Aliosha, “but I cannot shed blood 
until all my doubts are dispelled.” 

“What doubts, tovaristch?’’ 

Aliosha did not answer. 

“I am going as a nurse,” he said, “they are needed, aren’t 
they?” 

This time Chugunok did not reply. 

Chugunok gave firm, harsh orders; everybody obeyed him 
as a recognized leader. He led his detachment into the most 
dangerous places, rushing first into battle. The barricades, 
built under his direction, stood unshaken under the fiercest fire. 
“Hairy” had acquired a nimbleness of movement; he leaped 
like a hare by Chugunok’s side, as his adjutant. He was burn- 
ing with the spirit of combat and his black apron, which he 
never took off, shone ominously here and there. He handled 
the beams and boards of the barricades as he would toys. 

“Make it strong,’ Chugunok would say. “It is a bridge we 
are building over the swamp into our new world.” 

“We'll build it with the bodies of our enemies,” Liza said 
fiercely. 

Liza stayed by the side of Chugunok in the most dangerous 
places, bending slightly under the flying shells, indifferent to 
the roar of their explosions. In the purple light of battle, 
she appeared one day to Aliosha like a bright vision as she 
rushed ahead of the others upon a barricade and set up a 
red banner. Yearning clutched at the boy’s heart and a 
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hot mist mounted to his head. He seized a rifle lying beside a 
wounded man and rushed to the barricade to stand alongside 
_ of Liza. But she was gone already, lost in the smoky net 
of streets, while around him wounded men were moaning. He 
slowed down, thought better of it, placed the rifle against the 
wall and devoted himself to the wounded. He bent over a girl 
huddled on a porch; he recognized Vera Konstantinovna, a 
White nurse. She was shot in the leg and was trying un- 
successfully to bandage herself. Aliosha quickly dressed her 
wound and, half-carrying her, led her to safety. 

A young man rushed toward them. “Vera Konstantinovna,” 
he cried joyously. 

She smiled. “Yes, Gavrilenko.” 

“T have been looking all over for you. . .” he panted. “I 
have almost gone mad. I thought you were taken prison- 
Clears 

He suddenly exclaimed in fear, “You are wounded!” 

Aliosha left them but looked back. 

They were still facing each other, their countenances lighted 
by smiles. Then Gavrilenko, carefully and lovingly, took her 
by the arm and led her away. 

Meanwhile Xenia, in sleepless restlessness, paced the floor. 

She slipped into the unheated reception-room and kneel- 
ing by the window, peered into the dark night. The roar of 
guns, the bursting of shells, the rattle of machine-guns and 
rifle shots mingled in a dull din. Yet in spite of it, her atten- 
tion was arrested by a vague, light noise below, in the street. 

She leaned forward: a barricade had been built, blocking 
the street. Who were they? Whites or Reds? Her heart 
thumped. Suddenly the street was lighted by the flash of a 
distant fire. She recognized a detachment of cadets and 
opened the window a little. What should she shout? How 
should she greet them? Her heart demanded it... 

“Long live the Constituent Assembly !”” she shouted. 

They laughed below, but kindly. 

A stern voice ordered: “Get away from the window!” 

A flash of light brought a severe face into view, Her heart 
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seemed to sink to the ground like a wounded bird. “Koronin,” 


she almost shouted. 

She had known that he was near, she had felt it with every 
nerve of her body. “He ishere!...here! .. .” she whispered 
passionately. 

Her dreams had often wandered to the man with the gentle 
and sad smile, but now she had seen a hero with a stern, domi- 
neering face. And he became still nearer to her, this hero, he 
entered her heart for ever, she felt it at once. 

She ran about the room, not knowing what to do. 

“They are hungry,” she murmured, “it’s the fifth day .. .’ 

She rushed into the dining room and to the sideboard. 
Quickly she took out what food was left and tied it in a table- 
cloth. 

“They are hungry, papa!” She looked up at her father. 
He smiled back tenderly. 

“There is some bread on the table, Xeniushka,” he said; 
“we'll get along somehow.” 

She took everything, to the last crumb. 

“You are hungry,” she shouted into space. The white 
bundle flashed in the darkness. ‘“‘There you are!” 

The exclamations of thanks were drowned in the noise of 
machine guns. 

She heard only Koronin’s sharp command: “Get away 
from the window!” 

In spite of the sharpness of his voice, Koronin was smil- 
ing faintly, looking at the silhouette in the window. This in- 
cident had distracted him from his gloomy thoughts. The 
low voice had strangely moved him. “My Xenia must have 
such a voice,” he decided, unaware that it was she herself. He 
often thought of her during these last days: “She is some- 
where here!’ He scanned the women’s faces, the houses, the 
mysterious, curtained windows: “She is somewhere here!” 
She, his love, as misty and illusive as a sweet dream. Slowly 
she had filled his heart, making him a captive of her mysterious 
charms, like a wish which would never come true, but which 
alone gave him the strength to live in an empty world. Like 
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a knight of the Middle Ages he was ready to shout her name 
in the midst of a fiery combat and accomplish exploits for 
her sake—the beautiful lady of his tormented heart! And 
often, as though with a secret oath, he placed his hand against 
the spot where her photograph lay hidden. 

The firing had ceased. Xenia peered cautiously through 
the window: the dark shadows of workers had taken the bar- 
ricade and were moving machine-guns through its openings. 

The sounds of battle were dying away . . . growing fainter 
and fainter . . . ceasing altogether .. . 

The sky glowed no longer but hung over the city like a black 
canopy. 


A grey morning rose over Moscow; the streets were over- 
flowing with soldiers and workers, still holding their rifles. 
The barracks and the basements had conquered and become 
full-fledged masters of life. The Soviet power lighted its red 
star in the sky, the symbol of a world in revolt. Everywhere 
posters with rules by the new authorities were in evidence and 
crowds stood in front of them. The dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat was proclaimed, headed by the Socialistic Party. 

Squeezed against a fence, Koronin read the order, issued 
by the commandant of Moscow, a simple soldier. According 
to this order, Koronin was to present himself together with the 
other officers for registration. It was said in the order that 
the railway stations of Moscow were guarded by patrols and 
that no officer would be permitted to leave the city without 
being registered. 

White as a sheet, Koronin finished reading. His lips twisted 
with tragic despair. He whispered, “It’s the end...” And 
he walked away like a dead man. 

He mingled with the crowd, he seemed to dissolve in it, all 
trace of him was lost for a long time . . 

Russia had entered a new, unprecedented period of her his- 
tory. 

The people poured upon the arena of history in a thick mass, 
lifting high the red banner of their turbid revolt against the 
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injustice of the earth, against the war, which they so pas- 
sionately rejected, against the power of wealth exploiting la- 
bor, and against the deceitfulness of the old order. Russia 
was soon proclaimed a Commune. Harsh and determined 
people came to power, men with book-formulas of life, former 
political prisoners, exiles, convicts, murderers, and criminals, 
all those who were persecuted and tortured by the old Russian 
régime and now came themselves to persecute and torture, for 
they were filled with hatred and rancor, with a thirst for ven- 
geance and a desire to fight in the name of the people’s rights. 
Here fanatical dreamers were united with unprincipled men, 
greedy of life. This new government was slowly revealing 
its face, the terrible face of the new master of life and death 
for all those who stood in its way and did not submit to the 
new order as well as for those whose only sin was to have 
been born in the class of the oppressors! The mottoes that 
pervaded the new life were awe-inspiring: 

“Plunder what has been plundered!” 

“Death to the enemies of the working people!” 

“Death to the bourgeois!” 

“Destroy the servants of the counter-revolution without 
mercy !” 

“Long live the world’s revolution and the universal power of 
the Soviets!” 

By these mottoes, the “fathers” of this new era were establish- 
ing and strengthening their power. They proclaimed these 
mottoes from the old Kremlin and the “children” responded 
in a hubbub of angry and excited voices. Their hearts inun- 
dated by waves of brutish hatred, the children believed sacredly 
in the formulas of the “fathers” who fancied that through 
hate and blood they could reconstruct the universe. The 
old evil, however, raised its head everywhere, because it was 
not evil that the “fathers” fought—they carried it within 
their own hearts, they were but the illusory bearers of it. And 
cutting off head after head of the old dragon, they were at the 
same time fattening it to devour their children. Moreover, 
it was no longer the dragon’s heads that they were cutting off, 
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for it had learned to hide them under the wings of its murder- 
ers. Now they simply dealt destruction right and left, so 
as to feel they were still alive, for life was becoming more and 
more like a mirage. Thus it was in the camp of the Reds. 
And the same thing was taking place in that of the Whites 
when civil war started. In a similar way the “fathers” gave 
out deceitful mottoes and the children sacrificed their hearts 
to them. They died in thousands and hundreds of thousands 
and tormented and tortured one another in a haze of hatred 
engrafted by the “fathers.” 

The Russian land was smoking. The invisible fumes streamed 
like a suffocating, hot mist over the limitless expanses of the 
virginally wild country from warm seas to arctic oceans. This 
unfortunate land did not know that her hour of doom had 
struck, that she was destined, through torments of suffering, 
to open a new era in the history of the universe, a formidable 
epoch of a shifting of cultures and to throw into the centuries 
the tragical reflection of an all-consuming fire. 

Upon the sky, red with the glow of the fires, an invisible 
hand was already tracing the bloody letters fatal to all the 
world: 


CoS SR 


COR A Pata Ro TLE 


Ly STEAD of their former spacious and luxurious apartment, 
the Artamonovs now occupied three small rooms. It looked, 
however, as though they were only temporarily camping out 
there; trunks, boxes, disarranged furniture were scattered 
everywhere. In the midst of all this chaos, Artamonov sat, as 
he used to, in his old leather chair in front of an uncovered 
table upon which lay the book in the ancient leather binding 
and his glasses. He wore his fur coat and cap, for it was cold 
in the rooms; outside it was freezing hard and the heating sys- 
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tem was out of order, the pipes having burst. The Artamonovs 
kept themselves warm by lighting a small stove nicknamed in 
Moscow “the bourgeois,” but it was not always that they could 
procure firewood. 

One day, Xenia coming home after standing in the firewood 
line, found two Red Army soldiers with rifles guarding the 
door. Two other men, in leather jackets were ransacking the 
trunks and boxes: one, a young, hook-nosed Jew, dry and 
severe, the other a merry youth, with a sly, impudent face. 
Aliosha nervously paced the floor, while Olga Vassilievna fussed 
about, talking in an ingratiating and tearful voice, “What 
jewels can there be, Mister Tovaristch?” she lamented, ‘“‘we 
have already had three searches.” 

“J am not ‘mister,’ citizen, I am simply tovaristch,” 
gloomily reproved the Jew. “It’s time to give up bourgeois 
habits.” 

“But I was using it solely as a term of respect, tovaristch,” 
fawned Olga Vassilievna; “and as to our property—everything 
has been taken away, the house and the store and all the valu- 
ables.” 

“Requisitioned,” corrected the Jew. “The people do not 
take away. Be careful in the expressions you use, citizen.” 

The merry youth was examining Xenia with eyes screwed up. 

“Well, young lady,” he said, “we thought of taking your 
piano, but we are told you are an accomplished musician.” 

“Yes,” Xenia said coldly. 

*Oh-oh! How severe we are!” laughed the youth. “Well, 
we can verify it right away. Play something gay for us, tovar- 
istch, . . . you know, something lively .. .” 

The soldiers grinned. 

Xenia lifted her head proudly; she did not move; her eyes 
flashed angrily. But the merry youth was not disconcerted. 
He came to her, took her by the arm and began pulling her to 
the piano. 

“Come on, come on, tovaristch, don’t be stubborn! Other- 
wise we'll take your piano, as sure as you live.” 

She freed herself with an angry gesture. 
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“What’s that? Counter-revolution?” cried the merry youth 
in ire. Then he commanded viciously, “Play, when you are 
told to!” 

“Leave her alone, tovaristch,” said the Jew in disgust. 
“The power of the proletariat must be polite.” 

Artamonov was slowly rising from his chair. 

But Aliosha had intercepted his desire. He rudely seized 
the angry commissar by the shoulder and pushed him towards 
the window, standing before him, his face distorted by rage. 
As the commissar reached for his revolver, Aliosha with a 
quick gesture drew from his pocket a card with a photograph, 
several signatures, and a seal; unobstrusively he showed it 
to the youth, putting his finger to his lips. At the sight 
of the card, the commissar’s attitude underwent a complete 
change. He nodded significantly in reply to the mysterious 
sign of silence and all at once became extremely polite. He 
apologized to Xenia, declared that it was useless to continue 
the search as long as this was the fourth one and advised 
them to apply to the Musical Department for a permit for 
the piano. 

“There are six silk petticoats,” said the Jew; “what are we 
to do with them?” 

‘Leave them, leave them.” 

They departed. “Xenia looked at her brother in surprise. 

“Why did he obey you so quickly?” 

“J...” Aliosha was troubled. “I told him I’d complain 
to Lenin.” 

“Lenin? Do you know him?” 

“Well, no . . . but I had to say something, didn’t I?” re- 
plied the brother, avoiding his sister’s glance. 

Xenia believed him yet her eyes retained a questioning 
look. 

They lighted the stove and soon it was red-hot. Then they 
sat down to tea, without bread or sugar—it was the second 
day that there was no bread at the government stores, while 
to procure sugar was a forlorn hope. Olga Vassilievna com- 
plained that she would not be able to stand such a life much 
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longer. Xenia, still under the impression of the search, re- 
marked harshly : 

“Yes, we live in a Jewish kingdom. The Jews have grabbed 
everything.” 

Artamonov slowly lifted his eyes upon her. Aliosha blushed 
and looked at his sister in surprise. 

“Aren’t you ashamed, Sister? It’s the first time that I 
have ever heard you use such words.” 

“Isn’t it true?” She pinched her lips and lowered her 
glance. “Everybody says so.” 

‘Everybody ?” 

Aliosha jumped from his chair in his excitement. And his 
face turned scarlet. 

“Everybody?” he repeated. “Since when have you begun 
to speak like this, and refer to the opinions of others? People 
say many things. Everybody—but no one here . . . not in 
this house. Now, it was a Russian and not a Jew who in- 
sulted you. A scoundrel will always be a scoundrel, no mat- 
ter what his nationality, but that is no reason why you should 
generalize and call an entire people names. You had better 
ask father what he has to say. There have never been any 
anti-Semites among the Artamonovs. Tell her, father, do.” 

“IT know only that Christ was a Jew,” said Artamonov in a 
low, reflective tone . . . “the Apostles were Jews, and so was 
the Mother of God.” 

“Yes, yes,” rejoiced Aliosha. ‘‘Do you hear, Xenia? Even 
if Christ was only a saintly man, didn’t our religion start from 
him? And if He was God, isn’t it still more remarkable that 
He chose the Jewish people for His incarnation?” 

“They are an amazing people,” Artamonov spoke thought- 
fully. “And terrible, too. They produced Christ and they 
will also produce the Anti-Christ. And yet they are be- 
loved of God . . . and the last destinies of the world are con- 
nected with them.” 

“Do you hear, Xenia? Do you hear?” 

Xenia did not answer, her lips shut tightly. Olga Vassi- 
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lievna could not refrain from interfering. “All you care to do 
istoargue. Just think, there is no wood again, we have brewed 
our last tea. There is no sugar or bread. And no money. 
When do you expect to go to the Sukharevka market—to sell 
the fur coat?” 

“To-morrow, Olenka, to-morrow,” Artamonov spoke in a 
conciliating voice. 

“You'd better! The last fur coat and my last silk petti- 
coats! before they are taken away, too. And after that, we'll 
die of hunger— Eh-eh . . . when I think of the things people 
have concealed from the searchers! 'They live in plenty, now, 
while we have been too simple to do it . ..” 

A gloomy silence was the answer. 

Artamonov had not wished to hide or conceal anything and 
therefore all that he possessed had been requisitioned: jewels, 
clothing, linen. Only Olga Vassilievna hid a few diamond rings, 
a topaz necklace, and some bracelets, but she did it unknown to 
her husband and children. She chose a day when no one 
was at home, made a hiding place in the wall, put her jewels 
in, then she covered and papered the wall so skillfully that even 
a trained eye could never discover it. Yet she trembled at each 
search, and tried to divert the commissars’ attention. Her 
entire life, her past and her future, her youth and her happi- 
ness that had been, everything was contained in these jewels. 
In this respect, as in many others, her children were more like 
their father; they attached no importance to things, but re- 
acted acutely to the events of the day. Xenia was present 
when the commissars came to requisition both the store and 
the warehouse. Aliosha was also there, but he immediately 
disappeared through the back entrance. There were three to- 
varistchi, accompanied by Red soldiers. Two of them were 
mere boys bred in the streets; they were armed to the teeth. 
The third commissar, also a youth, blue-eyed and rosy-cheeked, 
wore a beautifully cut officer’s uniform with a red star pinned 
on it; his speech was also coarse and abrupt (such was the 
prevailing tone of the new life) but his eyes still retained, 
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although faintly, the gentleness which was much more natural 
to him. 

“Who is the proprietor?” he asked, placing his brief-case 
upon the counter. 

“T am,” Artamonov stepped forward. “I wish you joy,” he 
said greeting them in his usual way. The salesmen exchanged 
glances while Xenia watched, pale as death. The newcomers 
stared in astonishment at the strange man. 

“We rejoice,” laughed one of the boys rudely, “but the 
question is whether you, the bourgeois, rejoice?” 

“We do,” replied Artamonov softly, giving him a gentle, 
but serious look from under his high fur cap. 

“At what?” the boy opened his eyes wide. 

“We rejoice that God has not forgotten us. There is a 
legend about a woman who in bygone days cried bitterly in a 
temple before the image of the Virgin. Saint Vassily took 
notice of her, and he . . .” 

“No idle talk, citizen,” the boy interrupted him grossly ; 
“we have not come here to chatter with the bourgeois. Show 
us your merchandise. . .” 

The blue-eyed youth turned sharply to the boy. 

“I beg you, tovaristch, to be more restrained, and not to 
compromise the Soviet government; you were given no cause 
for rudeness.” 

Then he addressed Artamonov. 

“And what then?” 

“The woman replied that God had forgotten her, for dur- 
ing her entire life she had not been visited by illness, failure, 
or sorrow. ‘The saint comforted her and told her that God 
never forgets His children. The woman returned home and 
found that her son was dead. Instead of weeping she re- 
joiced and said, “The Lord has remembered me and my son! ” 

“A strange point of view,” remarked the youth thought- 
fully. He was leaning over the counter, listening. But the 
boy again could not restrain himself. 

“Do you recognize the power of the Soviet?” he asked bru- 
tally, his eyes piercing the old man. 
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“There is no power that is not from God,” quietly replied 
Artamonov. 

“And communism? That you certainly will not recog- 
MIEZE. 5 <7" 

“Christ preached common property. What did He tell the 
man who had obeyed all the commandments? He told him to 
give his property away and follow Him. Therefore I rejoice 
that my property and its care are taken away from me and 
turned over to the people.” 

*“Tovaristch Artamonov!” exclaimed the blue-eyed youth. 

He was stirred and his face burned with excitement. Seizing 
Artamonov by the hand, he led him to the side. 

“Listen, I like you very much! You are a real commu- 
nist. . . Eh.” He waved his hand. “If only all the commu- 
nists were like that. There would be no . . . what do you call 
them? . . . excesses. Eh, what’s the use of talking? Tell 
me the truth: have you hidden anything?” 

Artamonovy looked at him questioningly. 

“What do you mean, hidden?” 

“Well, some of the merchandise. You have to live, haven’t 
you? You have a family. Do you want me to postpone the 
inventory for a few days?” 

“No,” replied Artamonoy, looking him straight in the face. 
“T have always dealt honestly and I will close my business in 
the same way; I am not going to hide anything!” 

“Well! I knew it! Well!” The youth was flushed; he 
laughed joyously. “Listen, where else could communism ever 
take root but in Russia? . . . The hard times will pass... . 
the cruel times . . . and a new Russia will blossom forth, a 
communistic Russia. I believe in this as much as I do in God. 
And you, listen . . . here. . .” 

He was pushing something into Artamonov’s hand. 

“Here is my card. I work in the ‘Sovnarkoz.’ Ask for 
Bogdanov; they’ll show you right away. If you are sorely 
pressed, come to me, and I'll do everything I can. Meanwhile, 
take all the clothing you want. You will not be able to after 


the inventory. . .” 
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“T don’t need anything.” 

“Then the young lady, perhaps. Tovaristch, what is your 
name?” he turned to Xenia. She did not answer. 

“My daughter’s name is Xenia,” said Artamonoy. 

“Tovaristch Xenia, take what you need, a cloth or a fur 
coat.” 

She shook her head without looking at him. 

“I don’t need anything,” she replied coldly. Bogdanov 
lifted his hands in childish despair. At that moment the boy 
led him aside. 

“Well: how is it?” 

“How is what?” 

“Did he give you anything?” 

“Give me what?” 

“You took him aside. Weren’t you trying to make terms 
with him?” 

Bogdanoy blushed to the roots of his hair. 

“Tovaristch Elchanov,” he said, “you are an idiot!” 

And he ordered them to begin the inventory. It lasted for 
several hours. Then Artamonov was asked to sign his name 
to it and the doors of the store and the warehouse were sealed. 

*“Well, excuse me,” said Bogdanov, taking his leave. Tim- 
idly he extended his hand to Artamonov. And suddenly he 
blushed again. “Joy to you,” he said. He laughed in a soft, 
childish way. 

Artamonov shook his hand cordially. 

“Rejoice in the name of Christ,’ he said. 


C H Ale yD BoB Liv 


U NTIL the war Xenia had lived entirely in her art. Now, 
however, life, impudent and coarse, invaded even her abode and 
forced her to ponder over it. It seemed to her that life was 
like a violin out of tune on which a crazy hand was producing 
terrible, awe-inspiring sounds; they were transformed into 
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nightmares in which shadows of hungry, despoiled people 
trudged the deserted streets fearfully, or hid in the corners 
of their dwellings, continually on the alert ; in which people died 
submissively, moaning softly and the executed groaned with a 
death rattle; in which the rulers, assassins, laughed impudently. 
These devilish sounds pounded into the walls of her prison: for 
the streets of cities and towns had become prison corridors and 
the expanses of her mother country had been turned into prison 
yards. Every free sigh was stifled in a timorous tremor or it 
provoked the clanging of rifles and shouts of menace. This 
feeling of imprisonment Xenia noticed in everybody around her, 
friends and strangers. Every human habitation had become a 
prison-cell into which at any time of the day or night the ward- 
ens had the right to force their way. And every human being 
was registered and suspected. At night she would lie awake 
listening to the portentous silence: they have lighted the elec- 
tricity over there in their district . .. searches are taking 
place . . . the rumbling noise of armed trucks .. . they are 
carrying something away ... orsomeone ... overthere... 

“They'll be here in a minute,” she would think with a 
pounding heart. 

The bell would clang noisily. They would enter in a crowd, 
stamping their feet, striking the floor with their rifles—the 
power of the proletariat, merciless, terrible. And there were 
no words one could say in one’s defence—for one was guilty 
not of any personal crime, but simply of being born in the 
enemy’s camp. 

“Tovaristch, this man should be shot, he is a nobleman.” 

How she hated the word itself “communist”! It was the 
symbol of violence and evil. Like any ordinary city dweller 
she did not know much of politics or political parties, she per- 
ceived life only through art. She loved Russia and her peo- 
ple passionately and tenderly because her art, especially her 
music, was permeated by the Russian soul, fostered by the 
spirit of a great nation. 

She clearly saw that art was perishing. 
The new rulers did not need the soul of the people with its 
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multi-colored gems; they were afraid of it. They wanted 
only the technique of art so as to subject it to their power 
and pour into it their spirit. Therefore they branded the 
“classical” art with the name of “bourgeois art.” And for 
the same reason they encouraged the “proletarian” art; its 
vulgar and insipid soul shrieked at every cross-road in fu- 
turistic posters, in the incompetent burst of the revolutionary 
leaders; in the “Red” magazines with stories upon a given 
theme; in the vaudeville acts presented in proletarian and 
soldiers’ clubs where artists for the sake of a piece of bread 
abased their art and their souls and pandered to the low 
tastes of their audiences when they should have been elevating 
them—all this because the authorities were known to be watch- 
ing. Xenia was well aware that the secret endeavor of the 
authorities was to distort the soul of the people, according 
to their party pattern, to subject it forever to their power 
and not to develop and lift it on higher pinions. She recalled 
an incident that happened to her friend, a singer, who wanted 
to arrange a concert in a provincial town. All the concert- 
halls there were in the jurisdiction of the “Prolitprosvet,” or 
Department of Political Enlightenment. The manager, a 
conceited-looking young man, dressed in a well-fitting uni- 
form, addressed the singer from the heights of his communis- 
tic grandeur. 

“What are you going to sing?” 

“Russian songs.” 

“Russian songs?” he was surprised. “What are they for? 
We are at present engrossed in a food campaign. Now, if 
you could sing something on that order. . .” 

“But there are no such songs,” protested the singer. “Do 
you want me to sing proclamations?” 

The young man was enthusiastic. 

“That’s a brilliant idea!’ he exclaimed. ‘Transpose the 
proclamations to music and sing them!” 

Ignorant, uncultivated people ruled and ordered one about. 

This lack of ability—dull and harsh, envious and impu- 
dent—was breaking out everywhere, controlling every sphere 
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of life, trying to shackle free creative art and turn it into 
a slave carrying out the injunctions of the authorities. The 
Spirit of Freedom had been driven into a dungeon; free art, 
free thought, free conscience were choking in the torture 
chambers of a soulless life. Reflecting over this, Xenia real- 
ized that there was no place for her talent in this bacchanalia 
of vulgarity. 

She smiled bitterly. 

“Talent . . . who wants it . . . I can’t trade it.” 

Her dark eyes burned with a bitter light, her emaciated 
face bore the severe look of a recluse. In fact she had become 
a recluse: she stopped visiting her friends, for they no longer 
had any interests in common, except the satanical darkness 
in which everything perished and died, and, first of all, the 
souls of men. All that was evil and selfish, all that was base 
and small, formerly hidden deep within the soul, now rose to 
the surface and became conspicuous. People were metamor- 
phosed in the twinkling of an eye. An action which yester- 
day would have made one blush with shame, was performed 
today with a naive air of unawareness. The demands of the 
stomach had stifled all other interests. Life was filled with 
questions: where could one get hold of half a pound of sugar, 
or a pound of flour? Their eyes aglow from hunger, people 
spoke of food as if it were the most important and valuable 
thing on earth and often risked their lives as they went into 
distant villages that were gloomy and hostile, to get provi- 
sions. For days, they rode on brakes or car-steps, collect- 
ing vermin and manoeuvring as best they could to get past 
the innumerable city gates, to return home many a time empty 
handed and despoiled of everything they possessed. Many of 
Xenia’s classmates could not stand the torture of a lingering 
death and entered the Soviet service in the hope of obtaining 
some sort of rations. As “Soviet office girls,” rude, spiteful, 
and half-famished, they overflowed the government offices. 
The animal, irritable, revengful and malicious, was supplant- 
ing man in every walk of life. Xenia too had to think about 
work, otherwise she was an outlaw, a trouble-maker, a striker. 
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Any minute the authorities were likely to lay a heavy hand on 
her, to requisition her piano and perhaps even to take her and 
her family as hostages. And no one in the entire world could 
save her from it. She therefore made a resolute attempt to 
find work; she went to the Department of Music. Here her 
trials began. After a week of dawdling the Department of 
Music sent her to the “Vserabis” or All Workers’ Executive 
Offices, and they sent her in turn to the Labor Exchange. 

There she was asked: “Where do you work, tovaristch?” 

**Nowhere.” 

“Oh, you are unemployed. Tovaristch Bieckman, register 
tovaristch Artamonova and give her a card. Tovaristch 
Artamonova, you must find employment within three days. 
In Soviet Russia everybody must work. Otherwise we’ll send 
you to the provinces to play in the movies.” 

“But I am a concert pianist.” 

“We don’t care.” 

Xenia was upset, she did not know what to do. 

She rushed to a friend who was working in a children’s soup- 
kitchen, but the friend took her into a nook and with tears in 
her eyes, began to speak warily of the terrible and flagrant 
thefts going on in the children’s institutions. The Soviet 
powers had proclaimed the children’s question to be a funda- 
mental one. “Children are our future, our hope, take care 
of the children!” glared upon the posters, burst upon sight 
from everywhere and provided the theme of endless speeches. 
(Kindergartens, soup-kitchens, children’s colonies were numer- 
ous, but their administration consisted of riff-raff, of people 
who had succeeded in ingratiating themselves with the authori- 
ties and who had joined the party. ‘Theft escaped detection 
because of the mutual responsibility of the personnel. The 
children were sick from the food, they suffered from vermin, 
from lack of understanding and often from cruel treatment. 
There was no public control or freedom of speech. 

“T know,” said Xenia’s friend, “you would not be able to 
stand it. You cannot say a word, they’ll ... eat you up 

. and you'll lose your position, and perhaps worse than 
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that. . . You'll have to bear with all this abomination.” 

Xenia returned home in utter despair. 

“Papa ... dear papa . . . I can’t do it.” 

“You don’t need to, daughter,” Artamonov comforted her 
tenderly. “One must live and act according to one’s con- 
science. . . It will come out all right, somehow.” 

It did. The professors at the conservatory came to her 
assistance and enrolled her in the special preparatory class. 
This established her right to her piano. And in the solitude 
of the “ark,” as she had nicknamed their cramped apartment, 
she continued to navigate over the turbulent and bloody 
waves of the social deluge. It was natural that all the ardor 
of her lonesome heart should be directed towards the only man 
who had not changed, who could not have changed—towards 
her stern-faced hero. She passionately believed, nay, she 
knew, that he was somewhere at the outskirts of the All-Rus- 
sian prison, trying, together with the others, to break the 
strong bars. She could visualize Koronin as she saw him that 
October night at the barricades, leading the liberating forces. 
She saw him as a noble knight raising a fiery sword over the 
nest of violence and pillage, hastening at the head of his 
hosts, to the deliverance of those imprisoned. With all the 
strength of her heart, she expected him. His image never 
left her, day or night. Her inner life was closely interwoven 
with thoughts of him. He alone gave her the strength to 
live and hope. Disappointment in him would have meant a 
catastrophe. She never, for a second, doubted him. Avidly, 
she perused the Soviet newspapers, like everybody else, read- 
ing between the lines about the Kolchak armies, listening in- 
tently to the rumors about the northern and southern anti-Bol- 
shevist forces. “He is there... there... he is coming 
. . . he’ll soon be here,” she whispered passionately. If she had 
known where he was, she would have gone to him, passed all 
the barriers to stand by his side at the time of danger and to 
help him in the sacred work of liberation. She never relaxed 
from this state of tense expectation. Even in her sleep, she 
felt it and dreamed of distant cries of victory and of the stern 
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face of her hero. She prayed passionately for him. The 
promise she gave Gonibesov half in jest had been turned into 
the sole motive of her heart: she sent him musical waves, 
played for him alone. And while playing she talked to him; 
she clothed in sound words that were tender and passionate; 
calling and entreating him, she converted into music all her 
desire for victory. be 

One day, while she was thus dreaming, something which re- 
sembled a grisly fairy tale took place. It changed her entire 
destiny. 

*Xeniushka !” 

Her father stood in the door. He looked pitiful in an old 
coat and cap—the bequest of his former store manager: his rich 
raccoon coat and cap were tied up in a bundle to be taken to 
the market; he could not wear them in Moscow anyhow, for it 
would endanger his life. 

“Shall we go and trade,” he asked, “at the Sukharevka 
market ?” 

Her eyes filled with tears, “Certainly papa, dear papa. . 
She rushed to him and impetuously pressed close against him. 
“You poor, old dad.” : 

“Because of the coat?” smiled Artamonov. “That’s all 
vanity. Don’t feel sorry, for I rejoice; the last fragments of 
wealth are falling away from me. It weighed heavily on me, 
daughter. You know, Saint Vassily said: ‘Every rich man is 
a thief.” Now I feel much better.” 

He sighed. “I am grieved only on your account.” 

“But look at me!” she stood straight before him, rising on 
her toes. “Do I show any regret?” 

She did not know how to comfort him. 

They walked through the streets of Moscow as if passing 
through a city conquered by an enemy. Xenia carried a 
package with the petticoats and some lace, while Artamonov 
had his fur coat and cap in a sack. 

It was snowing. The wind blew hard. A blizzard was 
starting. 

The white fluttering flakes descended upon the ground as 
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though trying to cover the poverty-stricken city. Xenia’s 
heart contracted. The wretched appearance of her beloved 
city had made her think she was looking into the face of a 
dangerously ill person, very dear to her. How changed it 
was! Unrecognizable! It breathed cold and, emptiness, 
while so recently it had been full of life, especially in the centre 
where the best stores with their immense show windows and 
large, electrically lighted signs were located. Now the signs 
had been removed; in their place the scratches and nail-holes 
glared conspicuously, making one think of a leper’s face, spot- 
ted and sore. The show windows were empty and dusty, they 
gaped into despoiled stores and warehouses. The houses 
looked gloomy and as if frightened. Many of them had been 
wrecked: their wooden parts had been stolen for firewood; their 
walls had collapsed .during the winter cold. Slowly, grad- 
ually, submissively, with eyes staring into the unknown, old 
Moscow was dying. Her health was completely shattered, her 
muscles were flabby; the street-cars crawled about at rare in- 
tervals and only for the chosen few; the electric lights were 
- dimly lighted here and there; the markets were accessible only 
to speculators and uniformed men in leather jackets. Old 
Moscow was starving. 

“Bread . .. bread . , .” whispered her streets and alleys. 

But the sky was dead over her head and the earth was bar- 
ren. 

The houses breathed terrible sighs. 

“Bread . . . we are dying.” 

But the answer was stern: ‘There is no bread.” 

Rations were reduced, then abolished; no food was _ be- 
ing brought to the city. All Russia was in the throes of fam- 
ine. 

Millions of people moved from one place to another in 
search of bread. Entire cities, in spite of the government de- 
crees, set out, their inhabitants fleeing to the south, to the 
west, to the east, guided by rumors, fed by legends, filled with 
the fear of starvation. The entire country was in the agony 
of starvation and Moscow was agonizing with her. Tears 
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filled Xenia’s eyes at the sight of the human shadows, dully 
dragging their weakened feet along the dejected-looking 
streets. 

“Look, what a fat man!” said Artamonov. 

One was more likely in those days to see a crocodile than 
a fat man—that species had completely vanished. 

“Probably a speculator from the Sovnarkoz,” replied 
Xenia. 

But the man came out of the blizzard’s mist and stopped, 
opening his hands wide in surprise. It was an acquaintance 
of the Artamonoys, the son of a prominent Moscow merchant. 
He shook hands with them, his ruddy face all smiles. 

“Nothing to be done, I had to work,” he said, replying to 
their questions. “I am in the service of those,” he looked 
about cautiously and lowered his voice, “those wretches. I 
occupy several positions. I have even joined the party, I am 
a communist by the grace of God. Where was I to go? I 
have to have about five pounds of bread a day. And meat! 
‘A few days ago I presented a report to Lenin himself and he 
marvelled at me. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘five citizens could easily be 
cut out of you.” ‘Well,’ I replied, ‘if we are to establish para- 
dise on earth we should also demonstrate abundance.’ He is 
sarcastic, Lenin is, and he smiled, ‘One might think from your 
words that abundance is an exception in our country! Oh,” 
the former merchant sighed whimsically, “I'll be in the Cheka 
some day!” 

‘As its president?” asked Xenia in a sharp voice. 

He looked into her eyes with a feeling of fear, made a funny 
grimace and hastened to take leave of them. 

The nearer they came to the Sukharevka, the more people 
they met; crowds were walking in the same direction, loaded 
with all kind of household goods. The Sukharevka Tower 
stood out darkly through the veil of the blizzard. Suddenly 
Xenia’s heart contracted painfully and she felt faint. 

“I don’t feel well,” she said; “it is as though I have a pre- 
monition of some misfortune.” 

Artamonov looked at her anxiously, 
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The Sukharevka market boiled and bubbled, like a grey- 
colored, filthy sea, inundating the square and the adjoining 
streets with a vermin-filled roaring torrent. It revealed the 
true features of Russia, grey, dirty, in tatters, crawling from 
the underground hiding places to engage in the dangerous— 
for it was forbidden—sale of concealed household odds and 
ends. Rows of hawker stalls stretched the length of several 
streets ; peasants sold all sorts of eatable rubbish there: dirty 
lard, or suspicious looking slices of bologna. Samovars 
smoked and frying pans frizzled over charcoal: the lucky pos- 
sessors of millions could treat themselves to sbeeten, a drink of 
honey and hot water, or to pieces of fried horse, or perhaps 
dog meat, for even the millionaires did not know the difference! 
The others only sniffed enviously. By the grey walls surged 
a sea of soldiers,; they traded their booty or sold the last thing 
they possessed. Throughout the crowd sneaked boys selling 
cigarettes, their voices ringing out: “Zefir, first quality ... 
Tra...” 

Little tots sold all kinds of pins. 

From the entrance to the tower stretched the bourgeois row. 
It was the established custom forall the bourgeois to keep 
together. Misery likes company. They made room for 
Xenia and her father. The noise and hubbub of the market, 
its hustle and bustle stunned the young girl; it seemed to her 
that old Russia was expiring here, hungry and cold, grappling 
in her usual happy-go-lucky way with the sinister calamity. 
In the white mistiness of the blizzard, thousands of voices met 
and merged into a rumbling roar, interwoven with loud abuse 
and the gay sounds of an accordion. A shrill tenor wailed: 
“Tovaristchi, my cap has been stolen!” Somewhere a gramo- 
phone squeaked. The seller of meat pies pushed through the 
mob with a tray covered with a dirty rag. “Meat pies! 
Soviet pies! seasoned with onions and pepper, and perhaps 
with a commissar’s heart! ...” A mujhik unfurled a large 
red shawl in the wind and cried in a sing-song: “Who wants 
it, who wants it, who, who, who?” An old-clothes man, his 
sack over his shoulder, marched sedately. The accordion was 
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still droning; its owner, a Red soldier, having had a glass of 
moonshine too many, was playing gay lively songs. A fight 
was taking place in the thicket of grey human shadows; some- 
one was beaten and the snowy whirlwind was rent by horrible 
expletives. 

“My respects to merchant Artamonov,” a low voice ad- 
dressed him. A tall, thin man stood by his side. Under his 
arm, he held a clock, while on his fingers hung several watches 
with chains. “Don’t you recognize me?” he went on. “I had 
a watch store near you... .” 

“Ah, Mister Kiselev!” Artamonov greeted him cordially. 
“I wish you joy.” 

“Sh! sh!” Kiselev looked about fearfully, “You'll be taken 
to task for ‘mister,’ and we might find ourselves in the Cheka. 
We have been all turned into tovaristchi, nowadays. As to 
joy; I don’t know where it is. I am now selling what I 
have been able to hide from searches; but when that’s gone, 
we'll have to die from starvation. Eh-eh,” he sighed, “if only 
God would send me a mujhik, they are the best purchasers.” 

He had hardly uttered the words than a mujhik was stand- 
ing before him, red-haired and bearded. 

“We require a clock,” he said gravely, stroking his beard, 
“the real thing, such as the masters used to have ... that 
means one that you put on the wall.” 

“Flere you are, this is a governor’s clock,” Kiselev handed 
him the clock. “It was made by special order, only I could 
not deliver it as the governor was shot.” 

“That’s the kind we want,” said the peasant turning the 
clock over. ‘And how does one treat it?” 

“With care.” 

“Does it mean that it is wound up?” 

“Tt does suey 

“And what’s the price?” 

Sixty. 

“You reckon in thousands?” 

“Of course.” 

“Wrap it up, we'll take it.” 
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Taking the bills out of a large tobacco pouch, he asked 
questions, 

“Where could we buy some furniture around here? We are 
marrying off our son. So we need a sofa, but it must be a 
grand one, the best there is, with velvet . . . and also those 

- what do you call them . . . standing on four legs . 
I can’t remember . . .”~ 

“Armchairs.” 

“That’s it . . . armchairs . . . and also they said to buy 
a glass . . . that one looks into... You understand... 
not the one that shows only the snout, but the entire 
body «<2. 

Xenia’s heart was still in the grip of a premonition. She 
felt forlorn and disgusted in this drab human rabble. It 
seemed as though she were slowly sinking into a swamp, and 
she welcomed the increasing blizzard that covered everything 
with its restful white gauze. Suddenly her lips twisted nerv- 
ously and a grimace of aversion distorted her face: Khamov 
had appeared out of the blizzard. She recognized his ferret- 
like face and his shifting eyes. He was no longer dressed 
according to the latest fashion. In his long coat and pointed 
cap, he resembled a provincial merchant. However, judging 
from his impudent, conceited mien and the way he sniffed 
around, one could clearly see that he was the mainspring, nay, 
the embodiment of this venal market. He was surrounded by 
a crowd of men with ingratiating airs, undoubtedly specu- 
lators. One of them, dishevelled and slovenly, was whisper- 
ing into his ear about twenty chests of tea from the well- 
known firm of Philipov. Another, a sour and heavy-built 
fellow, spoke hoarsely about a wagon of sugar, while behind 
him, a black Goliath droned that he had two wagons of leather 
on the freight-station’s side-tracks and could deliver them 
right away. 

Khamov treated them as if they were annoying flies. 

“As I look at it, did I come to buy?” he lisped in a com- 
ical, disagreeable way. “Perhaps I have just come to view 


the Sukharevka Tower?” He lifted his head. “A fi-ne edi- 
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fice! Could not compare with the Eiffel Tower. The main 
thing . . . it is so ancient . .. If only one could sell it to 
the French . . . transport it to France ... one could get 
good money for it . . . they love antiquity .. .” 

“Tt is a pity it is not for sale,” remarked the dishevelled man. 

Khamov shrugged his shoulders. 

“As I look at it, everything is for sale. What I am looking 
for is a diamond of about forty carats. Does anyone know 
of one? A diamond! ... Hey, a diamond! Who has a dia- 
mond?” 

He walked along the bourgeois row, like Napoleon at a re- 
view, his hands behind his back, the speculators trailing at a 
short distance like a herd of sheep. 

“Buy a ring from me!” A pale-faced woman leaned timidly 
forward. 

“The stone is small. . . 

“It’s my last one. It is sacred to me as a memory... 

“That doesn’t add to its value .. .” 

“Good gracious! but it is of the purest water.” 

“Well, all right, Pll take it for my collection.” 

He calmly put the ring into his pocket. 

The woman looked at him with fear. 

“Forty thousand,” she said timidly. 

Khamov shrugged his shoulders. } 

“As I look at it, I never bargain. Khamov never bargains.” 

He took a large bill-fold and counted the money. 

“Here you are, thirty-five thousand.” 

“No, no, I can’t let you have it at that.” 

“Not enough?” Khamov was surprised. 

“T said forty thousand. And you yourself...” 

“All right, if it’s forty, it is forty. Khamov never bar- 
gains. Here you are.. .” 

Without waiting for the woman to count the money he 
walked to the speculators. 

“Tt isn’t much,” he said with indifference; “I’ll make about a 
hundred thousand on it, that’s all.” A cunning smile shone in 
his eyes as he glanced at the speculators who were listening 
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to him with admiration. “As I look at it... what’s your 
opinion of me? What am I?” He struck himself on the 
chest. “I am Barter! What the scientists call an exchange 
of substances. Where can you hide from my face? In the 
wilderness? Iam there. In Hades? I am there too. I am 
indispensable. I am the foundation of the government. Can 
the state exist without me? Never. Not even a day. It will 
explode . . . it will be reduced to pulp . . .” 

He winked at them slyly and shook his finger. 

“And how is this barter or exchange of substances per- 
formed? In secret. And you made a racket all over the 
market . . . I have this and I have that. You shouldn’t do 
that. Even the Tower has ears. On one is written ‘Che’ and 
on the other ‘Ka.’ Read them together and see what comes 
out. Now if one could find a secluded little corner . . .” he 
drawled wistfully. “And a little bit of lunch .. .” 

The speculators rushed at him like hungry dogs. One 
pulled him by the sleeve and tempted him with caviar, another 
promised cognac of excellent quality. They dragged him 
away. By that time the woman who had sold the diamond 
ring caught up with them. 

“You did not give me all that was due to me, listen, lis~ 
LOM 6 aoe 
“How’s that?” 

“For the ring. The price was forty. You were three thou- 
sand short.” 

Khamov seemed surprised. 

“Not enough?” 

“But it was forty thousand .. .” 

“Well, if it isn’t enough it is not. Here is another thou- 
sand.” 

“And two more, two more.” 

“Two? Well, here are two... What’s the difference? 
Khamov never bargains.” 

Turning away, he was engulfed in the blizzard together 
with his companions, 

“A bird of ill omen,” remarked Xenia; “just like a hawk 
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over carrion. I am glad he did not see us, I simply cannot 
stand him.” 

She was tired of the continual movement of faces. She 
gazed gloomily at the dull human sea stirring in the blizzard 
and her thoughts bordered on despair. How could there 
be magnificent victories with a people so easily submitting to 
violence. She felt she had reached the bottom of a dark preci- 
pice where human masses crawled like worms. She tried to 
visualize the well-known image but it remained dim, it seemed 
to fade away, to be drowned forever in this grey jelly. The 
presentiment of an unknown calamity still oppressed her. She 
could not understand whence came this feeling of dismal hope- 
lessness that possessed her. She was glad therefore when a 
peasant woman, looking fat in two sheepskin coats and girded 
by a heavy cord, inquired about the price of the raccoon coat. 
If they could only sell it, thought Xenia, and go home, back 
to the silence of her room. The peasant woman examined 
the fur coat at length and all over. Finally she began to bar- 
gain. Artamonov was asking two hundred thousand and she 
was offering a hundred and fifty; increasing it little by little, 
she raised the price to a hundred and eighty. 

“Papa,” said Xenia, “let her have it and let’s go home. 
My heart misgives me. I am sure something has happened at 
home.” 

Artamonoy was counting the money. 

Suddenly Xenia cried out. 

There was something so distressing in her cry that Artamo- 
nov quickly and anxiously glanced at her. Her face was 
bluish, her lips half-open and quivering and her eyes, filled with 
terror, seemed to stare at a ghost. His hands shook and he 
stopped counting the money. 

“What is the matter with you, daughter?” he asked. 

She did not reply. 

She only seized him by the sleeve, and he could feel that 
she was trembling like a leaf. She still stood staring into 
space. What did she see there? He followed the direction of 
her glance but did not notice anything unusual. For a mo- 
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ment his attention was attracted by a lean man, seemingly lost 
in thought, standing in the crowd. But he had never seen him 
before. He sighed and started to count the money all over, 
so as to go away as soon as possible. He was alarmed by the 
thought that Xenia might be sick. Had he known the tragedy 
in his daughter’s heart he would have looked more attentively 
at the stranger’s face. The world seemed to have tumbled as 
if from an earthquake, its fragments lacerating Xenia’s heart. 
All at once the earth was wrapped up in a terrible, mute, 
trackless darkness. And in that darkness the well-known 
features stood out, not as a trick of an insane mind, but actu- 
ally as the living, familiar face. 

“Traitor!? she whispered . . . and collapsed. 

She sat down heavily, huddled beside her bundle, and felt 
that she was at the door of insanity. Her heart was beat- 
ing furiously and discordantly ; frenzied thoughts rioted in her 
brain. Artamonov was shouting something to her, pulling her 
by the sleeve. 

All of a sudden the market was wildly astir. The peasant 
woman threw down the coat, wrenched the money from Arta- 
monov’s hands and was running like a piece of sheepskin 
whirled by the blizzard. People stumbled and fell. The ped- 
dlers had seized their trays and were rushing about helter- 
skelter. The bourgeois row had melted away. 

“A raid! ...a raid!...” Artamonov seemed to be 
shouting into the blizzard. “The market is surrounded.” 

Business seemed to have been blown away by the wind. 
Only the snow storm was at large. 

Horsemen and soldiers with rifles hurried in all directions 
through the white sheets of snow. The people ran as though 
possessed, screaming wildly and Artamonov and Xenia were 
following the rest. They stumbled over sacks, lost or thrown 
away in the panic. They made for a side-street, but, finding 
a picket there, rushed in search of another exit from the vi- 
cious circle. Somehow they finally succeeded in slipping 
through a side-street before the cordon was closed. The old 
man was out of breath. They paused for a minute and saw 
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the arrested lined up on the deserted square. Xenia tried to 
espy the familiar figure among the commissars and Chekists or- 
dering about on the square and asked herself morosely whether 
it was he who gave the signal for the raid? Soon the arrested 
were led away like a herd of sheep, with rude shouts. The 
Artamonovs had reached the end of the street when the first 
party of prisoners caught up with them. Among them they 
saw Kiselev and the woman who had sold the ring. 


ConA SPT Sw oR: Vv. 


‘Tarovenovr the night Xenia did not sleep a wink. At 
home, she fell flat on her bed. She buried her burning face in © 
the pillow. She felt disgraced and crushed by the calamity 
that had descended upon her. Life lay black, hopeless before 
her. A rude foot had smashed her dream and she was a pauper, 
stripped to the depths of her soul, bereft of hope and light. Her 
heart knew only blank despair. She had been deceived by what 
was most sacred in life: the smile of man, his fine face. She 
passionately wished to die, so as not to think or feel any more. 
She longed for doubt as a person dying from thirst longs for 
a drop of water. But she could not even doubt; everything 
was clear and brutal. 

She was certain of one thing: she loved that man . . . She 
loved him . . . But he had ceased to exist. 

Fate seemed to have thrown at her feet a corpse whose 
features were unfamiliar, and said : “Here is the man you 
loved!” But she turned away from this stranger and hoped 
against hope to wake from her mad dream. However, this 
was not a dream, it was stern reality; behind the smile which 
had attracted her so, behind the fine, stern face of a hero, lay 
the heart of a traitor fearful for his life, a nonentity . . . like 
the rest! She could not become reconciled to it. Her heart 
wailed and groaned within her. In her distress, she paced the 
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room restlessly ; she pressed her forehead to the frozen win- 
dow, looking into the darkness. But a greater darkness, an 
eternal darkness had submerged her heart and was bringing 
forth ominous images. And there was no hope for a better 
future, even if he . . . Oh, he! . .. Who was he? She did 
not even know him. What she loved was her dream. She was 
frank with herself, as she thought of her love; she did not de- 
ceive herself, or dispute it, but she realized what a disaster it 
was. That one night changed an ardent girl, with a penchant 
to gloom, into a woman who had experienced the terrible mis- 
fortune of a disappointment in love, in hope, in faith. She 
despised herself now for having concentrated the finest in her 
upon a man who proved to be a mirage over a grave. And 
her soul, too, was like a grave. At times, a spasm seized her 
by the throat; she wanted to beat her head against the wall, 
cry, moan, call for help. But there was no one to call; the 
world was empty and cold. All its colors had faded away: 
the world was dark and dead. Like an animal in a cage, she 
tore about her narrow room. In her proud heart, unwilling to 
surrender, rose a mutinous impulse to rush out, find him, hurl 
the harsh, cruel words at him and spit, spit into his face 
. and then die! 

Yes, die. For how could one live after this? Yes, die; 
leave this world of treachery and falsehood, where beauty was 
only a deception, an illusion of soul, a mask from under which 
peered the impudent face of a prosaic life, vulgar and empty. 

Slowly, gradually, the nervous strain was lessening and a 
cold wave submerged her heart. It seemed as though her 
youth were melting away and old age, hopeless and osseous, 
penetrated her entire being. Without undressing, she lay down 
upon her bed, staring into the darkness, alone in the whole 
world. Death seemed to grip her in its benumbing embrace. 
Chill thoughts moved unhurriedly through the brain, like old 
women shambling along dark streets to early Mass. She 
doubted her right to judge him and to feel indignant. What 
was he to her? Nothing. It was she and no one else who had 
made an idol of him. 
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And now she was punished! What did it matter to him? 
He would laugh in her face if he ever discovered it. Perhaps 
he had well-founded reasons for turning Bolshevik. Was he 
the only one who did it? Perhaps he had been disappointed 
in the other forms of government and found this to be the 
best? He... he who was fighting on the barricades under 
her window! No: she could not bear this thought. She crum- 
pled her pillow in a fit of anger. 

“No, I have a right to judge him. He has deceived me!” 

Her thoughts—the old women—ran tremulously as if fright- 
ened by the sound of an unexpected tocsin. 

But where was she to run? There was nowhere to go... 
The world was empty ... 

And again the old woman shambled along in the cold gloom; 
shambled and tumbled, despondent, crest-fallen. Her heart was 
drained, her thoughts sounded like a funeral march. Xenia 
lay motionless on the bed, her outbursts silenced. 

She heard her mother get up and move about the room, 
shuffling her feet and whispering. Xenia did not know that 
Olga Vassilievna was performing her pagan ritual, the only 
joy she had left in life. She knelt in the corner by the wall 
where her jewels were immured and, closing her eyes, seemed 
to listen to their rustle and to see their mysterious, enigmatic 
glitter. They embodied her happy past, depicting pictures of 
her youth: brilliantly lit halls and herself, radiant in the ir- 
idescent sparkle of her necklace, earrings, and rings. The 
music trembled in her heart like distant echoes; her past 
chanted, glowed. After those minutes of communing with her 
memories, she rose calmed, almost happy, ready again to bear 
the heavy cross of common misfortune. Xenia heard her leave 
the apartment ; she remembered that it was the day when bread 
was distributed. She also recalled that they had no firewood 
and that she had an idea where she could get some. The cares 
of every day roused her. She got up, her head empty, her 
heart cold, a stranger to herself. She took a bag and went 
out, making no noise lest she wake her father. 
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The darkness of the night quivered with the first glow of 
dawn. 

The church crosses glimmered faintly as if speaking of hope. 
But there was no hope for Xenia. The city spread before 
her like a cemetery, where the houses were coffins in which people 
submissively died a lingering death. And she herself was like 
a corpse, moving slowly along the street, with a face that 
would have frightened anyone who chanced to look into it, 
for all the shadows of the departing night had gathered in it, 
adamant to the breaking dawn. 

She rounded the corner and knew she had reached her des- 
tination: people were moving in the twilight. Men, women, 
and children were working in silence—tearing a two-storied 
wooden house to pieces. Like a swarm of ants they crawled 
and pulled. The front entrance was gone, so were the shutters, 
the window-sills and frames. Through a dark corridor, Xenia 
penetrated into the rooms. — In joint effort the people were pull- 
ing up floor boards, afterwards dividing them peaceably, without 
argument. An axe was tapping near by; a professor was trim- 
ming a door. He wiped the perspiration off his forehead and 
winked at Xenia. 

“During the day I lecture,” he said, “I labor intellectually, 
so to say, while at nights, I devote myself to physical labor.” 

Politely, he helped Xenia to split a board. 

He spoke as he worked: “In the recent excavations in Egypt, 
they came across the grave of a famous Pharaoh. And they 
found there a vessel with honey. It was several thousand 
years old, yet it had not lost its aroma.” 

He was silent for a while, then sighed wistfully. ‘Wouldn’t 
it be nice to have some tea with honey!” 

Xenia was mistaken: her father was not asleep when she 
left the house. He did not sleep all night, worrying about his 
daughter. He felt she was living through a drama. As soon 
as he was alone in the apartment, he washed and dressed 
warmly; he put on his felt boots and the old fur coat. Then 
he knelt in the corner before the dark face of an ancient ikon. 
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He whispered in the cold darkness of the room, “O Lord! 
...0O Lord...” And bowed to the ground. “Send us 
Thy joy...” He repeated endlessly: “Send us, send us 
Thy joy, O Lord!” 

In the freezing silence of the room, he was overwhelmed with 
an ecstasy of prayer. He was no longer aware of the sur- 
rounding darkness, for light was pouring into his heart. 
Calamity and ruin had befallen the world, and in the dark 
valleys, wounded, it writhed in pain, while above a light shone, 
a light that never grew dim and that was invisible to the human 
eye, an eternal, light, everlasting, the light of lights, the soul’s 
home. Artamonov was enveloped in it; he merged with it, 
whispering loudly and passionately: 

“O, Lord ...O Lord . . . How long wilt Thou continue 
trying Thy unfortunate people with such hardships? It isn’t 
for myself, Lord, but for my children that my heart is torn. 
For Xenia ... Alioshenka . . . In this hour of trial, I am 
afraid for them, for their immortal souls. Take me, throw 
me as a sacrifice into the executioners’ torture-chamber. But 
save them... my children . . . and protect them by Thy 
right hand so they may remain honest and unspotted in Thy 
land, flooded by the blood of martyrs.” 

He bowed low, touching the floor with his forehead and re- 
mained thus for a long time. 

“My heart is heavy . . . my heart is heavy, Lord.” Pas- 
sionately, loudly, he beseeched God. 

“Do not let me weaken . . . Strengthen Thy joy inme . 
Strengthen Thy joy in me, O Lord!” 

Day had long begun. But he did not notice the time. 
Through the frozen windows, the morning light penetrated into 
the room as though it were an ice chamber. It was only when 
he heard steps in the corridor that he hastily rose and took his 
customary seat at the table, in front of the ancient book in 
the leather binding. Olga Vassilievna entered the room, threw 
an empty basket into the corner and moaning and sighing sat 
upon a chair. 

“Good morning, Olenka,” said Artamonov softly. 
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She was massaging her feet, groaning all the while. 

“I wish it were a good morning,” she replied. “Oh, Holy 
Virgin if only I would die . . .” she exclaimed in an excess of 
despair. “I wish those cursed Bolsheviki would spew their 
hearts out . . . the sooner the better . . . Oh, Lord, when 
will this kind of life come to an end? Since three in the morn- 
ing, I have been standing in line for bread. My feet are 
frozen; they ache. They said there would be enough bread 
for everybody. But when the store opened, there wasn’t 


enough . . . only those of the first category received some 

- And ‘icles of the third category were promised soap in- 
stead . We aren’t human beings any more... no, we 
aren’t pe 


Artamonov glanced dully at the empty table. 

‘So there will be no bread?” 

“No.” 

“Well,” he sighed and took his glasses, “let us feed on the 
Word of God, to-day, let us partake of spiritual food. Do 
you want me to read you an ancient legend?” 

But she raised her voice in irritation. 

“You hug your books all the time, all your life long, and you 
do not care about your wife. I am wasting away .. .” 

“Trials come to us to help our growth, Olenka, we must bear 
them patiently .. .” 

“Ah, you always sing the same song. They took away our 
house; I bore with it . . . They chased us into a dog’s kennel ; 
I stood it. They took away everything we possessed to the 
last shred, and I made the best of it too. There was no bread; 
I put up with it. There was no wood: I was patient. But 
where is your God that He gives no heed to my suffering? 
Don’t you see that I can’t endure it any longer?” she cried 
out hysterically, tears streaming down her face. 

She jumped up. She trampled on one spot as though in- 
sane. 

“T am free-zing!” 

Artamonov eyed her with pity. 

“Light the stove,” he said softly. 
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“With what?” 

“Tsn’t there any wood?” 

“Of course there isn’t! Do you ever notice anything?” 

Artamonov surveyed the room with a dull glance. Then 
he rose slowly and took a chair. 

“Here is wood,” he said, and began to break it. 

“You are crazy!” 

“Everything is vanity!” With a crackling noise he tore off 
the legs. “Warmth is more important for you than the chair, 
Olenka.. In a minute, you’ll be warm and the devil will lose 
his power.over you. Isn’t the soul more important than the ~ 
body? And the body—the vessel of the soul—isn’t it more 
important than things?” 

Surprised, Xenia stopped on the threshold. 

“What are you doing, father?” 

Then she understood. She threw down the sack of wood, 
rushed to him and embraced him with a sorrowful smile. 

“My poor papa, my dear old dad! You have begun to 
- break the furniture!’? 

Artamonov watched her with tender concern. 

She seemed to have aged during the night, her face was 
pale and haggard and her eyes harbored an opaque darkness. 
She lighted the stove, placed the kettle on it and stood motion- 
less, her hands clasping her head, oblivious of her surround- 
ings. Her shoulders protruded dejectedly, her entire posture 
was that of the utter, unfathomable despair, which seemed to 
have rooted itself forever in her life. 

“Where did you get the wood?” asked Olga Vassilievna, who 
had noticed no change in her daughter. 

Xenia did not hear her. 

“Xenia, where did you get the wood?” 

The girl seemed to return from another world. She looked 
at her mother with dull, incomprehending eyes. 

“What wood? . . . Oh, this? They have been tearing down 
the house of the Grusilovs, so I brought some . . .” 

“What will the Grusilovs say when they come back?” re- 
marked Olga. 
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Suddenly she burst into tears. 

“Did I ever think my daughter would come to that!” 

Xenia turned round in surprise. 

“What’s the matter with you, mother? Why are you pity- 
ing me? Don’t cry! The Grusilovs are far away. They 
have turned all their property into diamonds; they are enjoy- 
ing themselves abroad. Oh, those people who shout so loudly 
about their mother country, and then are the first to desert her 


when misfortune comes! Things... cursed things... 
that’s their native land. No, there is no fatherland for small 
people . . . neither is there one for traitors . . .” 


She glanced at her father and exclaimed in gloomy dejec- 
tion, “Papa, papa, is it possible that we would ever sink as low 


as that for the sake of gain . . . for a piece of bread . . . for 
a career, yes, a career ... would we sell ourselves to our 
enemies? Nowadays, everybody does it . . . everybody .. .” 


Disconsolate sorrow was in her voice. 

Artamonov remained silent, bending his head morosely. He 
understood that she did not require any answer. 

But Olga Vassilievna interpreted her words in her own way 
and remarked soothingly, “Aliosha has promised to get a ration 
somewhere. We’ll be a little better off, then.” 

“He is only trying to comfort you. Where can he get a 
ration? He is not a communist.” 

“Well,” Olga Vassilievna spoke vaguely, “that would be the 
last straw to have Aliosha turn communist!” She sighed wist- 
fully. ‘Though, of course, they get good rations!” 

“Alexey cannot become a communist,” Artamonov suddenly 
spoke out in a stern voice. “He is my son, an Artamonov. 
What are you talking about! The people will bend the knee 
before the kingdom of Satan and be branded with his mark . . . 
Yes, the kingdom of Antichrist has come, it has come, I know 
it! And Christ will be persecuted in the hearts of men. But 
in the heart of Aliosha, in his heart dwells Christ!” 

“You always speak like a book,” remarked Olga Vassilievna 
harshly. ‘But now, come, tell me what would happen if Aliosha 
had actually turned communist?” 
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Artamonov gave her a morose, sidelong glance and exclaimed 
with inarticulate heat, “Keep still!” 

Then he repeated, “Keep still! You have horrible thoughts, 
Olga. It would have been just as incomprehensible for me as 
if Xenia... as if Xenia had become a woman of the — 
streets .. .” 

Olga Vassilievna only lifted up her hands in amazement. 

Xenia also gave a surprised look at her father, puzzled by his 
unexpected outburst. At that moment, three short raps were 
heard at the door, and the girl jumped up as though she had 
seen a viper. 

But it was only Khamov, the omnipresent Khamovy. 

He entered with his mouse-like gait and with one sniff of his 
nose seemed to smell out everything. The attitude of the 
people towards him left him unconcerned: he was “he,” while 
all the others were only material for cultivation. He carried 
himself with great assurance, as a person who knew his worth, 
and had a fair amount of impudence, although he kept on smil- 
ing and was over-affable. For Xenia he was a sinister figure. 

“Ts it possible that we too have become a prey for him?” she 
whispered to her father. ‘What does he want here?” 

Artamonov pretended to be engrossed in his book. 

Olga Vassilievna alone was glad to see him. 

“Welcome,” she said. 

“‘T have come on business, on business. Khamov is a business 
man,” he lisped. “My respects to the first-class merchant and 
his worthy family,” he bowed, “but upon the beautiful maiden,” 
a sensual expression passed through his eyes as he looked at 
Xenia, “but to the beautiful maiden, we give a separate bow!” 

Without replying, Xenia left the room. Khamov seemed to 
be sniffing at the table. 

“As I look atit . . . instead of a table spread with delicacies, 
we see before us . . . ha-ha . . . the bareness of a Soviet din- 
ing-room . . . You’re feeding on water, eh? That’s how it 
is in the commune: some have and others don’t. But Khamov 
is sly,” he winked shrewdly. ‘He knows the Soviet customs: 
he always carries enough tea for brewing. Here you are,” he 
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placed a small package before Olga Vassilievna; “the tea is 
from Philipov and there are four lumps of sugar, one for each 
- . - You think there is not bread... ha-ha ... Here it 
is, white too, made for the Soviet of the People’s Commis- 
SATS. 2” 

The bread won Olga Vassilievna over completely. 

“Oh Lord, what happiness! . . .” she exclaimed, lifting up 
her hands. 
’ She busied herself with preparing the tea. Khamov took 
off his coat, sat by Artamonov and leaning towards him whis- 
pered mysteriously, “Do you want to speculate?” 

Seeing that the old man lifted his face from the book in sur- 
prise, he waved his feline hands. 

“Don’t be afraid of words, they have neither taste nor smell. 
It’s only money that has taste and a good business deal has 
fragrance. If you discard words, what is there left? Things. 
And he who possesses things is both God and King. My busi- 
ness with you is a pleasant one. Have you any silver rubles?” 

He stretched forth his hand as if to conclude a bargain. 
Artamonovy looked him straight in the face but did not answer. 

Olga Vassilievna, pouring out the tea, said with irritation, 
“Leave him alone, Luka Vikentievitch, I am out of all patience 
with him. Silver rubles! Why, we haven’t got anything at 
all! We have sold the little that was left and all we possess 
is what’s on us, and even that we are selling bit by bit! He did 
not want to hide anything; yes, sir, it wasn’t honest, you see! 
Well, couldn’t he get into some business again? Look how 
others are living: they have everything, to their hearts’ con- 
tent . . . Why? Because when one business ended, another 
began .. .” 

“Those are golden words.” Khamov was delighted. 

Sympathy spurred Olga Vassilievna on and her accumulated 
bitterness found vent in a torrent of words. 

“Look at the others, they know all the ins and outs. They 
do business in flour, they speculate in sugar, even in nails. 
Their money is in circulation all the time. Money makes 
money. Take Voropaev, for instance: he earns forty thou- 
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sand a day. When they sit down to eat, they have enough 
and to spare. And they dress as well as before; it is a pleasure 
to look at them. And we! ... Was I ever accustomed to 
such a life? I used to have hes prettiest rete and I drove a 
thoroughbred when I went shopping . 

“Mother !” said Xenia from the other room. Her voice rang 
with severity and hostility. 

“Well, all right...” Olga Vassilievna waved her hand. 
“ll keep quiet . . . Thereisasaying: The spirit has much it 
could say, but speech fails it. Come and drink your tea.” 

Artamonov pushed his glass away with a sharp movement. 
He spoke with sombre heat. 

“IT have always been an honest merchant. No one can say 
a disparaging word about me, about the Artamonovs’ honor 

. . The last of my clothing, I'll sell, to buy food for the 
family. Ill readily die of hunger myself... but...a 


speculator .. .” 
He breathed heavily i in his excitement. 
“No ... I shan’t become one!” 


“sAren’t you ashamed,” Xenia reproached her mother and 
with tears in her eyes rushed to her father and hugged him. 
“Dear old dad, my dear, dear dad, [ll gladly die with you... 
But I want you to stay as you have always been... as I 
have always known you... asaint ... a saint.” 

She pressed close to him, stroking his face lovingly. 

“TI have no one else but you, no one like you!” 

Khamov sprawled on the chair. 

“As I look at it . . .” he shrugged his shoulders; “why does 
the word speculator agitate you so greatly? Goodness gra- 
cious! What a lack of understanding! Let me ask you: who 
is Moscow’s mainstay? Who feeds and keeps it warm?” He 
laid his hand on his breast. ‘“Khamov! Without Khamov, 
Moscow would have collapsed in less than a day, it would have 


been buried long ago . . . Ha-ha-ha . . . Of course, we were 
small people, we traded moderately in diamonds of about ‘five 
carats. But now we deal in millions . . . And never mind the 


millions . . . we are the masters . . . that’s what we are... 
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The time will come when we’ll manage the government . . . We 
are already doing it . . . Without us the government would 
be an empty space, mere fragments ...a muck heap... 
Now do you understand Khamov? Khamov is the spirit of the 
earth. Khamov is the root of things. What is the world? A 
market-place. And do you think a market-place can do with- 
out Khamov? Don’t you know that Khamov—that isI... 
is Universal Barter! Yes, resign yourselves! The old mer- 
chant-class is dead, Prokhor Nikodimitch, it has been replaced 
by a new one . . . Everything is apt to change in this world 
except the market-place; forever and ever it is immutable. 
And in the market-place, Khamov is lord and king!” 

Artamonovy eyed him dully. 

“You have completely forgotten God, Luka,” he said. 

“God? What is God?” Khamov shrugged his shoulders. 
“It’s a bourgeois prejudice, as the dear communists endeavor 
to prove. And they are doing it quite-brilliantly, too. People 
have lived with God for thousands of years, yet have fallen 
into the pit now. And they would have spewed their hearts 
out there. But who is pulling them out of the pit? Khamov! 
Yes sir, Khamov! That’s how it is! When there was a God, 
we, the small people, were gobbled up, and now that God has 
been annulled, there is more room about... One can live 
without God, but not without Khamov: history teaches us that. 
Close the market-place and the people will devour one another. 
That’s God for you, just a sound, nothing more .. . mere 
bookishness! While the market-place is a living soul, the 
essence of the universe. The scientists say that even the stars 
are inhabited by living creatures, that is, by men. And if there 
are men there, then there is a market-place too. Where there 
is a market, there is barter. And barter cannot exist without 
its lord and master, in other words without me, Khamov, the 
sovereign of things. No one can escape me. For death will 
overtake him who escapes. What’s the cause of the civil war? 
To make more room for Khamov! The dear communists have 
experienced it on their own hide what it is to do without Khamov 
and they are talking now of a new economic policy. That’s 
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right. The lofty words about God and virtue and brotherhood 
of men must be discarded. Because what stands behind words? 
Things. And in things is the true God.” 

His ferret-like face assumed a sly expression. 

“As to the silver rubles, that of course is a trifling matter. 
A prelude. The real business that brought me here will make 
you open your eyes. Your scanty living has come to an end. 
Now tell me. . .” 

He turned to Olga Vassilievna. 

‘How many stories has your house?” 

“Five.” 

‘And there are six apartments in each story?” 

“Eight, Luka Vikentievitch, eight!’ 

“Pll buy it!” 

He seemed to swell like a balloon. 

“Right away,” he slapped his pocket. ‘“Khamoy does not 
like to waste time. Twelve millions. Do you want to receive 
twelve millions? Khamov never bargains.” 

“Twelve ... millions?” Olga Vassilievna stammered, 

She was assailed by doubts. 

“But houses are nationalized.” 

“As I look atit . . .” Khamov twitched his shoulders ; “fone 
government goes, another comes . . . What difference does it 
make? All the houses in Moscow are for sale, even those in 
which the commissariats are located. Recently I bought the 
Hotel Metropol and resold it. Houses change hands as in the 
good old time. Don’t be worried—we'll have a notary attend 
to all of the formalities. Do you want an advance? In 
cash?” 

His ferret eyes scanned their faces. 

“Tt isn’t enough? Well, let it be fifteen, Khamov never 
bargains. I'll resell it for twenty. What’s the difference?” 

Olga Vassilievna fixed her husband with greedy eyes. 

“What do you say, father? That’s a rare good fortune.” 

“T don’t sell what is not mine,” replied Artamonoy with 
gloomy reluctance, his eyes on his book; “the house belongs to 
the government.” 
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“You are stark crazy, old man,” Olga Vassilievna was en- 
raged, “to refuse so much money !” 

Artamonoy looked at her gently. 

“They would execute a person for doing this, Olenka.” 

She collapsed on a chair. 

But Khamov laughed outright. 

“They execute fools,” he said, “but this is a secret transac- 
tion. Who will know of it? Besides, the government is not 
going to last forever. Kolchak is advancing on Kazan. He'll 
come here and everything will revert to the rightful owners. 
What’s the difference?” 

“But then this house will belong to my children,” said 
Artamonov, “and it will be for them to decide. Xeni- 
ushka. jo). 5.72 ; 

He glanced at Xenia with faint amusement. 

“Answer him.” 

Xenia came out of her reverie. Her eyes glowed angrily, she 
rose and looked Khamov straight in the face. Her instinctive 
aversion for him took shape in sharp words full of hatred. 

“Listen, Mister Speculator,” she began, “make yourself 
scarce, while you can, but .. .” 

She did not finish. She was silent. Pale as death, her 
heart throbbing furiously, she stood motionless . . . 


CHAPTER VI 


Feaon that moment on, Xenia became oblivious of her sur- 
roundings; she did not even notice that Khamov slipped out 
hastily, promising to return some other time. Her entire life 
was concentrated in her glance. And although two men had 
entered the apartment, she saw only one. At last fate had 
brought them face to face. How ardently she had looked for- 
ward to their meeting in days gone by! But now her blood 
froze in her veins, as if a catastrophe had happened. Her 
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heart was torn by many and various emotions, longing and 
anger and a fierce, bursting hate that choked her, like a gush of 
blood, rising to her throat, and making her feel faint. He had 
dared to come here! She could not understand how it hap- 
pened and why? Where did he come from? It seemed as 
though she were in the midst of a dream. Subconsciously, she 
was puzzled by the ‘quick play of emotions, incomprehensible 
to her, on his face. He stopped short by the door, as if struck 
in the chest. And he remained there motionless, staring at her. 
Then, little by little, his tired, thin face was transformed: the 
well-known tender smile passed over his lips and his eyes kindled 
with light. She noticed that a stern, sharp look came into his 
face, that he gave her a sharp glance, as though asking some- 
thing. But it was immediately replaced by the gentle, inner 
light, and that tender smile touched his lips again. She 
throbbed with every nerve and her irritation grew as she watched 
him: how dared he look so innocent and calm? Words rose 
within her, words that she was determined to say to him before 
he left this house never to come back. It was at that moment 
that Artamonov caught the glance of his daughter and look- 
ing toward the door noticed and immediately recognized the 
man he had seen at the Sukharevka market on the previous 
day. He lowered his eyes. In his mind a faint suspicion be- 
gan to grow. 

Meanwhile the other man, whom Xenia did not even see, a 
man wearing an old cap of a former official and holding a worn 
brief-case under his arm, was speaking with frigid severity. 

“Tovaristch Artamonoy, as President of the Housing Com- 
mittee, I must first of all ask you a question. Why don’t you 
carry out the labor assignment of snow cleaning?” 

“But,” replied Artomonov, “my children are doing it... 
and my age. . .” 

“Your children do not count, you must do it also; you are 
the non-working element and people look askance at you. The 
other tenants resent it . .. And then.. .” 

He turned to the door. 

“Permit me to present tovaristch Belsky, your new roomer.” 
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“How is this?” exclaimed Olga Vassilievna horrified at the 
prospect. “But, Tovaristch of the House Committee, we are 
crowded to our capacity.” 

“No arguments, please,” severely remarked the President of 
the Housing Committee. “Tovaristch Belsky is domiciled ac- 
cording to order. The house is full and your apartment is the 
only one left. He will live in your son’s room.” 

“But we are so crowded,” Olga Vassilievna was almost weep- 
ing. “Look for yourself, tovaristch,” she turned to Belsky. 
“Tt isn’t a room but a dog kennel . . .” And she led him into 
Aliosha’s room. 

The President of the Housing Committee took advantage of 
this to lean over Artamonov and speak with an out-of-date 
politeness. 

“Please excuse me, Prokhor Nikodimitch, for speaking so 
sternly. The Soviets demand it. Go out for half an hour 
a day, work a bit with the shovel, so as to keep up appearances 
. - . you know the house is full of communists . . . And your 
new roomer . . . you know, he seems to be an important per- 
BOIS os” 

He was suddenly silent. 

Belsky had re-entered the room and politely addressed Arta- 
monov. 

“I am not going to bother you at all. I am busy all day 
long, from morning till night and when I come to sleep you 
won’t even hear me.” 

Artamonov looked at him attentively. 

He liked his face and he wondered what part this man played 
in his daughter’s life. 

“If the authorities,” he remarked affably, “have found it 
necessary to crowd us still more, we must not complain. For 
it is said: everybody should submit to the powers that be.” 

Belsky gave him a surprised, queer look. 

“And if the authorities were to demand something unjust?” 
he asked hastily. 

“If it did harm to the soul—but all it is doing here is to 
crowd our bodies, and they don’t need much room.” 
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Her eyes poured a torrent of love and happiness upon Koronin 
who at-once understood her secret and his heart was filled with 
light. For a while, they stood in silence gazing into each 
other’s eyes, in wordless understanding, forgetting for one 
short moment the world and its affairs. They were so en- 
grossed in each other that they did not notice the door open 
noiselessly and Aliosha come in. He heard Koronin’s last 
words and stopped short in amazement. Then, moving sound- 
lessly, he passed into his room. 

“T am at the head of a conspiracy against the Soviet govern- 
ment,” Koronin spoke again, cautiously looked around. ‘“Dur- 
ing the last years, driven by utter despair I have looked death 
in the face many a time... and only this amulet saved 
me...” He pointed smilingly at his breast. ‘The front col- 
lapsed before my eyes. I lived through the October revolu- 
tion and the shameful Brest-Litovsk Peace Treaty ... 1 
drained to the dregs the chalice ordained for the men of Russia 
. . . And I don’t know . . . I was a convinced monarchist, a 
partisan of Cesarism with its glory and power. This died 
altogether with the monarchy. Then a new, powerful Russia 
appeared to me with her enigmatic people. I believed in the 
people, in their glorious future, irrespective of the form of 
government. Republic? Let it be republic if such is the will 
of the people. I fought on the barricades for the Republic 
when these usurpers came . . . these German spies . . . Here 
again my soul lost its faith, its new faith in the people. It 
seemed to me that a bestial face looked at me from the depths 
of the revolution and that such was the face of the people. In 
utter despair, I fled from Moscow, with death in my heart, 
fled not knowing where I was going because this face of a 
slave and a brigand pursued me everywhere. No, perhaps I 
was not right, I thought later, perhaps the people were not 
at one with these usurpers and despots and hated them just 
as I did . . . But they were weak, they had been kept back for 
centuries, and they needed a Cesar ... A Ceasar! I reverted 
to my former way of thinking. A Peter the Great. Ivan the 
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Terrible. Let it even be a Napoleon; no matter, so long as it 
was a Personality . . . a Personality embodying strength ... 
because the people could not do without such aman. Would you 
believe it? I sometimes wondered if Lenin . . . a cruel animal 
but a genius . . . But no! Lenin is a gambler and moreover one 
who works collectively. He is impersonal in his convictions, he 
does not rule, but searches in the darkness for ways and it is 
darkness that he carries with him. No, another man must 
come out of the chaos. Perhaps also an usurper, but one who 
has the soul of a Cesar. Such is the fate of Russia: a Cesar 

. or chaos . . . Therefore I determined that my sole pur- 
pose in life would be to engage in a death struggle with these 
new tyrants who are corrupting the soul of the people, who 
have transformed Russia into a dungeon such as has never 
before existed in the world . . . yes, yes, fight and clear the 
way for the future mighty Cesar who will come... I be- 
lieve in it with all my heart. Although . . .” he smiled bit- 
terly, “at times I do not believe in it. But that does not mat- 
ter; I have come into this den of brigands, murderers, and ex- 
ecutioners to dynamite it from inside. I cannot give you the 
details but I was obliged to tell you that much to retrieve your 
faith in me . . . your trust . . . because to lose it would be 
worse than death!” 

Xenia placed her hand softly over his. 

“What a weight you have taken off my soul! How light 
and happy I feel!” 

Her heart seemed to expand and fill with stirring, joyous 
light. Again she saw him as a noble knight, so seldom to be 
encountered in this drab life. She soared high on wings of 
exaltation. 

“J am with you,” she said firmly. “I want to work with 
you. Let me take part in your fight, because my heart is 


weary.” 
She did not give him time to answer. She was a-quiver with 


happiness. 
“That’s decided, that’s decided . , . but we'll talk more 
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about it later. Now let me get you settled. Aliosha’s room 
is comfortable, it needs only a bed. The neighbors have a spare 
one, I’ll run down and get it.” 

“T am used to camping, Xenia Prokhorovna, don’t bother.” 

“It isn’t any bother . . . I'll be back right away.” 

She was at the door. She paused on the threshold, turned 
round. 

“Right away,” she repeated. 

Her face radiated a glowing light like sunshine. This light 
remained with him and filled the room. He stood still, looking 
at the door. Suddenly surprise and fear were reflected on his 
face. He wheeled round. A young man was framed in the 
door leading to Aliosha’s room; he was looking at Koronin 
gloomily, with challenging eyes. 

Koronin grew cold. 

He made a few steps forward, stooped almost face to face 
with Aliosha and his hand, in an involuntary gesture, reached 
for his revolver. A brief, whispered dialogue followed. 

“You were here?” 

“Ves,” 

“You heard . . . everything?” 

66V as.?? 

“Who are you?” 

“T am Artamonov.” 

“‘Aliosha?” 

VY es.” 

“Are you . . . one of ours?” 

“No.” 

They measured each other with tense eyes, as two enemies 
in a silent duel. 

“Communist?” said Koronin hoarsely. 

Aliosha laughed a provoking laugh. 

“Yes,” he replied and with the same attitude of provocation 
put on his cap in front of him. He added, “You shan’t be 
able to corrupt my sister,” and quickly went out, slamming 
the door. 

Koronin whisked out the revolver and rushed to the door. 


’ 
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But here he stopped. He turned round, walked to the middle 
of the room, his face a death mask. He threw the revolver on 
the table. Xenia, returning at that moment, understood that 
something had occurred in her absence. Her joyous excite- 
ment died out and she whispered with fright, “What has hap- 
pened?” 

Koronin had lost his usual calm. He looked aghast and 
clutching at his head cried out in halting words that he had 
betrayed his cause and ruined his friends. Learning it was 
only Aliosha who had heard their conversation she was re- 
assured and began putting his mind at ease: why, Aliosha was 
her brother, he was a good and friendly youth and Koronin’s 
fears were baseless. 

“But he is a communist!” cried Koronin. 

Xenia flushed and looked at him in surprise. 

That was impossible, she could never believe it. Aliosha 
was a mere boy with the heart of a poet. If he said so, it 
must have been merely as a boy’s prank. She would find him, 
talk to him and clear up everything. No, no, that was a 
mistake, a misunderstanding, nothing more. 

Then her glance fell upon the revolver. Her eyes opened 
wide. 

“Why is ... the revolver . . . here?” 

Koronin quickly took the revolver and put it away. 

““Why ?” she repeated in a hollow voice. 

Disconcerted, he lowered his gloomy eyes. 

“J-: . . wanted ...Ishould have... 

“Killed him?” she cried out, guessing. 

“J should have .. .” he spoke drowsily. “I should have 
. . . because hundreds of lives are now in his hands . . . But 
iy Clana 

He looked at her expressively, torment in his eyes. 

“T could not . . . and I have betrayed them all!” 


99 
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CoH A-=P-T ER NV Ist 


Tine went out together. They walked arm in arm to the 
first cross-streets to be parted again in the threatening mists 
of life. He was filled with impatient yearning to rush and warn 
his confederates, to finish their work. There could be no 
question of his return to the Artamonovs. Perhaps he would 
have to flee from Moscow, if he could, and start it all over 
again. ‘Xenia, however, still refused to believe the formidable 
fact which he did not doubt for an instant, and she tried to 
persuade him that even if Aliosha were a communist, he could 
never denounce or betray; no never, for he was a Artamonov, 
he was her brother. ‘They bade each other good-bye and yet 
could not part. It seemed as if they had still so much to say, 
so many important things to discuss. But instead of words 
they exchanged glances, binding their hearts forever. They 
promised to meet again as soon as the situation was clear 
one way or the other. Leaving him she rushed to the Univer- 
sity. But Aliosha was not there. She returned several times, 
but in vain. 

How could Aliosha have gone to the University? 

The fate of his soul was being decided on that day and every- 
thing was changed, everything had become intermingled in 
supreme disorder. The phantoms of paradise and of hell had 
surrounded him and were fighting for possession. After the 
conversation with Koronin, Aliosha had run down the stairs 
and firmly set out to perform his duty. Not for an instant did 
he doubt the necessity of immediately reporting the conspiracy, 
knowledge of which he had acquired in so strange a way. He 
knew that it was his duty, a sacred moral obligation before the 
people and his own conscience. It was his second year in the 
party. He was a sincere communist, believing with all the 
might of his passionate heart that Russia was manifested to 
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the world as the Messiah of a new life; that at last the age-old 
hope had come true and that the greatest of revolutions had 
opened the way into the kingdom of justice and truth. In 
spite of his extreme youth, he did not close his eyes to the 
coarsening of life, but saw it as the inevitable and natural re- 
sult of evil centuries-old, the satanical evil of life, at last bitten 
in the heel. This was only a period of transition, when all the 
wicked habits of the centuries had been uncovered and were 
dying out. All the vices and falsehoods that had ulcerated the 
souls of men were now striving to re-establish themselves under 
new masks, and sometimes even without them,—in all their 
shameless and impudent nakedness. But all that was only 
temporary. It was the inevitable. And it would disappear, 
it would be blown away by the purifying psychological tempest 
of the liberated human souls. “Like draws like.” Aliosha 
sought and found sincere and clean communists. In fact he 
lived in his own, particular world, which was devoid of the 
typical party stamp. It was this typical party stamp that 
Aliosha considered transitory, temporal, inevitable, while the 
ideally pure, that which seemed to be only a chance element, 
was for him the fundamental, the real, the only true communism 
and he accepted it with fervent ardor. He tried to see only 
the best, for it was the most important—bright young shoots 
of life in the chaos of darkness. He saw them in the passion- 
ate longing of the youth towards knowledge, in the ways to 
acquire this knowledge thrown open to all the poor and hap- 
less of the earth, in the greater possibilities of culture. It 
was these things that he considered as the most important con- 
quest of the revolution. Of course, what had been attained was 
microscopically small and often absurd, yet what unlimited op- 
portunities would be theirs when the gigantic fight for the 
establishment of the government of the oppressed was finished 
and victorious! ‘The fight was a fierce one. ‘The powers were 
surrounded by a close circle of uprisings and blockades. Even 
in its very midst, treacherous conspiracies of the former, mori- 
bund régime lay in ambush. Could he doubt what course to 
take? 
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He knew he must do his duty. 

However, unconsciously and without Becodubade for it, he 
changed his course, walking in the opposite direction. cre 
thoughts flowed on, positive, settled, yet deep within him some- 
thing was silent, as though watching. Like a phantom lurking 
in the dark, the thing of which he tried never to think lay hidden 
in his heart—the only thing that disconcerted and alarmed 
him in the Soviet régime and which he considered an inevitable 
evil, but against which his soul rose in protest—the house of 
the Cheka on the Lukianka, the house of tortures and execu- 
tions. He avoided it; he knew that other communists hated 
this institution and some even crossed the street so as not to 
pass it. 

Suddenly a vague something surged in his soul, and like a 
torrent flooded his consciousness. 

A long, very long wall rose before him, stretching far beyond 
the horizon, hundreds of the condemned lined up against it. 
He distinctly heard the volley. And the air seemed tinged 
with red from the gushing blood. 

He stopped, suffocating. 

“How is it,” he whispered, “that I find myself in the very 
midst of blood? ‘Through me blood will be shed, the blood 
of hundreds, perhaps of thousands of men, mostly innocent 
men, as usually happens. If I don’t denounce them, it may 
not be shed. But if I do, it will be shed without any doubt!’ 

The word struck him, “An informer—I?” 

The streets became unreal. He walked along them as though 
in a heavy dream, which had suddenly taken possession of him; 
he walked through their jungle, often not knowing where he 
was. At times he tried to find his bearings but immediately 
he forgot about it and went on. It was the Children’s Day 
in Moscow. Animation reigned in the sun-flooded city. Chil- 
dren were everywhere on the streets, marching in endless pro- 
cessions with posters and banners flying, and filling the street- 
cars in which they rode free of charge. Usually these scenes 
moved Aliosha. But now he was almost oblivious of them. 
An oppressive anguish had settled itself in his heart and was 
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swelling into despair. Somewhere, in a public garden, he sat 
upon a bench and dropped his burning head into his hands. 
The fiendish anguish was expanding more and more while 
thoughts rushed in disorder through his brain, shouting, argu- 
ing, laughing, sneering at him, tossed frantically in the mad- 
ness of contradictions. 

He whispered loudly: ‘What am I to do? ... What am 
I to do?” 

He wanted to dash through Moscow with the cry: “Save the 
cause of the people . . . Kolchak is almost at the gates of 
Kazan and there is a conspiracy right here . . .” 

But the terrible word sounded like a tocsin in his soul: 
“Blood . . . blood!” 

Again the wall arose before his mental eyes, an endless wall 
and lined against it were hundreds of men sentenced to be shot. 
Distinctly he could see their faces: they were youths like him- 
self, only with different ideas, sometimes imposed ones, but with 
undaunted hearts, ready to sacrifice themselves in the name of 
their God, a God alien to Aliosha, but still a God, for it is only 
with God in the heart that one can fearlessly face certain, 
voluntary death. 

And he . . . he was obliged to betray them! 

“A be-tray-er!” he stretched the word. 

His thoughts rushed on with a cry, no, it was not a be- 
trayal, it was self-defence. The defence of the Republic and 
of the people’s cause. For if he failed to denounce the con- 
spiracy, the uprising would take place and the people’s blood 
would be shed. 

“Blood . .. blood . . . blood again!” 

He saw it everywhere, on the snow of the streets, on the 
walls of the houses. And he... he alone would be guilty 
of this torrent of blood! He would become the Judas of the 
people’s cause, for it was in his power to prevent bloodshed 
and he did not do it. To prevent it? But how? By handing 
over hundreds, perhaps thousands of men. 

“Then executions . . . blood again . . . blood!” 

In this too, he alone would be guilty . . . because the con- 
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spiracy might fail and the people might not perish . . . while 
if he denounced it, they would certainly die . . . Blood, blood, 
there was no escape from blood. He felt it within himself, 
the blood of either side would be on him. . 

Like burning lava, despair spread over his heart. 

“There is no way out,” he whispered, “no way out! Judas 
in every case. What amI todo ...OLord...O Lord!” 

A tenacious, harsh thought stood out suddenly, as if hur- 
riedly. 

“J am a communist. How can I doubt that I must go and 
disclose everything? My duty, both to the Revolution and to 
the party, lies in it.” 

His body seemed to acquire a steely resistance and his steps 
a firm determination. 

“Communist . . . communist,” the thought pounded tena- 
ciously. 

But his heart quivered and wavered. ‘Torn by his doubts, he 
stopped on a square without recognizing it. 

“If I only could lose my mind... not know... not 
knows hiodsst 

A golden light struck him in the eyes. 

The gilt domes of churches rose all over Moscow and on one 
of them the golden cross shone brightly in the sun. A prayer- 
ful mood, reminder of childhood days, swept over Aliosha and 
for an instant soothed his heart. 

“Gilt domes,” he murmured, forgetting everything. 

He smiled at them faintly. They stood before him, ever 
calling, never doubting, eternal. They embodied the everlast- 
ing dream of sinful, suffering earth about the heavenly, im- 
perishable beauty, about the transfiguration of the soul and 
the resurrection of the world. Yet they too spoke of suffering 
and blood. They carried the cross—the symbol of unnatural 
death. However, their blood denoted the conquest over 
bloodshed, and their death, the vanquishing of death. Thus 
taught religion. But where was victory? Bloodshed still con- 
tinued and death still raged. Was it nothing but a beautiful 
deception? Did the gilt of these century-old domes hold noth- 
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ing but the desperate anguish of a soul ever believing and ever 
deceived? Man walked through blood either to evil or to 
good. Blood lay on the path of the evildoer and blood on that 
of the righteous man. The only difference was that the evil- 
doer shed the blood of others while others shed the blood of 
the righteous man. It was a vicious circle of blood. Czarism 
with its slavish darkness and the universal bourgeoisie with its 
eternal wars and its soul-destroying régime were drowned in 
blood; yet socialism and communism with their divine dream 
of truth and justice and their new world were likewise founded 
on blood. 

“Blood . . . blood . . . blood everywhere.” 

Again he was possessed by the nightmare of blood. 

“No escape from blood . . .” 

Blood was in his heart . . . on his hands . . . In his soul. 
In his conscience. In his thoughts. 

His heart was pounding furiously. He was suffocating. 
He sat down on the front steps of a house. 

The day was drawing to its close. 

“T cannot . . . I cannot make up my mind. . .” he mut- 
tered hoarsely. “Meanwhile time does not wait: each hour 
brings the catastrophe nearer and nearer. It is in my power 
Ser pub ie.” 

He knew he had to decide at once. Yet he could not do 
it. He was alone, alone in the world, and no one could come 
to his assistance. “A man with dual thoughts,” that’s what 
he was at that moment, and it was more torturing than hell 
fire. He was down in the bottom of a pit, all alone, and there 
was no way out. If he only could ask some one? .. . ask 
Liza? ‘The sudden thought of Liza stirred and roused him. 
Why had he not thought of her before? — She, his beloved. He 
would go to her, tell her and do whatever she advised. This 
decision gave him relief. And he hurried in the direction of 
the former Hotel Metropol where Liza lived. She was not at 
home. They told him that she probably was at the lecture. 

The lecture was held in a beautiful hall of the same build- 
ing. Aliosha looked at the program. “The report of tovar- 
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istch Aganyan on the Theory of a New Biology.” Formerly, 
he would have been interested by it. He walked slowly down 
the aisle, scanning the faces. The hall was crowded and by 
the attention with which the audience listened, he knew that 
the lecture must be interesting. 

Someone shouted, “Sh! sit down, tovaristch.” 

At that moment he saw Liza who waved her hand, her stern 
eyes smiling. He found a seat by her side. 

“Liza, I was coming to see you. I have something very 
important to discuss.” 

“All right. Let us stay a little longer, though, it is interest- 
ing.” . 

“What is it about?” 

“Theses about the cataclysmic regeneration which is in store 
for mankind. He speaks well, but it is rather involved.” 

Aliosha felt soothed by the presence of Liza, as though 
he had found a point of support, and for a while his thoughts 
calmed down and he tried to listen to the lecture. The lecturer, 
a handsome, dark-haired man in military uniform and with 
yearning eyes, expounded eighteen theses of his theory of a 
new biology which he had thought out long ago, in the epoch 
of the “bourgeois régime” but which only now was opportune. 
Aliosha noticed at once that he called man “organism.” 

“Why organism? Doesn’t it mean machine? A _ soulless 
machine?” he thought with a wry smile. ‘So I am a machine? 
What does he want to do with me?” 

The lecturer was saying that “the theory of the new biology 
was the sum total, or the crossing of fifteen analyses or ideas, 
which were to be introduced into the organisms of risen and 
working mankind in order to destroy in a ‘cataclysmatic way’ 
—that is, turbulently and by revolutionizing—the hundreds 
and thousands of competing analyses, namely, all the former 
ideas.” He made an exception only for physics and chemistry, 
while the rest of the old organic opinions and theories were 
doomed to destruction. They were chaff choking the organism 
and preventing it from vigorous development. The absorption 
by the modern human organism of the theory of the new biology 
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as the sum total of fifteen ideas—brought for the present time 
to their maximal exactness and generalization—can be called, 
in contradistinction to “scientific” and other events of the 
organism, “an organic cataclysm”; that is, a tempestuous or- 
ganic revolution, a tumultuous regeneration, because of the 
tremendous, altogether elemental contrast with the many thou- 
sands of the old ideas which had existed in human organisms 
for centuries, but which are at once destroyed by the fifteen 
ideas of the theory of new biology. In the history of mankind, 
. there was only one such organic cataclysm, known to the lec- 
turer, in biblical times. By a titanic, revolutionary move- 
ment the oppressed, working masses broke loose from the ter- 
ritory of exploitation, from Egypt; and at the dried rocks of 
Mount Sinai, from its silent, dormant crater, received new 
ideas—ideas of unprecedented revolutionary vibrations, of in- 
comprehensible revolutionary ecstasies. The Pentateuch is a 
fiery monument to the epoch that deposed the culture of the 
ruling classes and abounded in organic cataclysms. But it is 
succeeded by the books of the Prophets reflecting the troubled, 
tense mood of revolutionary hiding places. The overthrow of 
the exploiters’ culture and of mass cataclysms was then con- 
sidered altogether impossible, altogether inaccessible, until the 
coming of a new, exceptional, unprecedented epoch, the epoch 
of a universal uprising of —“the oppressed peoples of the world, 
the oppressed of all tribes, islands, and nations,” and of a 
universal deposition of the exploiters. The artistic climax 
of this extraordinary prognosis was the Messiah. ‘This awe- 
inspiring, tragical image was conceived in the depths of the 
revolutionary hiding places, came at an untoward time, before 
the overthrow of the exploiters: bestial howling, brutal laugh- 
ter, tally-ho’s, a crown of thorns, and finally the Calvary, exe- 
cution, was the lot of this inopportune “seeker of cataclysmic 
men” who had dared in the days of the exploiters’ rule to preach 
the coming of the epoch of organic cataclysms. But now this 
time of organic cataclysms of humanity’s regeneration had 
- come. It will sweep tumultuously through the earth, take pos- 
session of the world and regenerate it. The lecturer saw clearly 
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and in detail how in the future the insurgent working masses, 
overcoming the savage resistance of the common inhabitants, 
would through revolutionary means secure for communistic 
humanity the Scientific Soviet of the Universal Commune, and 
succeed in making the Universal Commune to generate organic 
cataclysms and destroy thousands and thousands of the old 
world’s ideas, first in the insurgents and then, by means of 
violence, in the conservative organisms of the recent oppressors 
and their agents. And...” 

“T can’t stand it any longer,” said Aliosha. 

Liza looked at him and was alarmed: he was very pale and 
his eyes had a dull expression of unbearable anguish. She took 
him tenderly by the arm and led him out. 

Mounting the stairway he exclaimed with a despairing 
fervor: “What are those satanical ideas that can be introduced 
by force? He clearly said ‘by means of violence’! He spoke 


well of Christ . . . but it means that Christ, too, is only an or- 
ganism. . ..'Then everything else a>. 1s an organism .7--. 
a machine ... The entire world . . . It means then that all 


that we consider sacred is nothing but an illusion, an idea. 
And blood—blood is machine oil, isn’t it? Oil for a machine 
upon which a number will be stamped and analysers introduced? 
You know Liza, that’s what is so terrible: it is exactly what is 
taking place around us! Can this constitute communism? Is 
it possible .... that I. ..I1... am a machine?” 

Liza was going to reply “certainly,” in jest, but looking 
into his face she remained silent. 


He was sitting in her small room. 

But the confessional fire, which had urged him to seek her, 
had cooled and it even seemed strange to him that he could 
have come to ask her advice. Such advice! Wasn’t she like 
the lecturer who would sacrifice hundreds of lives fanatically 
for one idea?—Could she ever have any doubts? She knew 
her own mind, she never wavered. That was why she appeared 
so harsh, but he knew the loyalty of her heart; she would die 
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for her friends and for her ideals, although she would have no 
mercy for her enemies. 

He asked her, nevertheless. 

“Tell me, Liza, what would you do if you had discovered a 
conspiracy ?” 

“What conspiracy?” 

“Against the Soviet power.” 

She was sitting opposite him, somewhat thoughtful and 
weary. 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Just . . . from a theoretical point of view.” 

“T am a communist,” she stated proudly, “and your ques- 
tion is incomprehensible to me. Are you not a communist? 
There can be no question here whatsoever. But I'll answer 
you. I like you very much, Aliosha.” 

A smile lighted her face. 

“I love you . . .” she said in a peculiar tone. 

She seemed to be listening to this word, as if, with her own 
utterance, she heard it clearly for the first time. 

He gazed into her face, into her shining eyes and was 
drowned, dissolved in the golden light emanating from her. 

“But if I had learned that you were participating in a con- 
spiracy against the Workers’ and Peasant Government .. . 
that you were ready to betray the sacred cause of the proleta- 
rian revolution .. .” 

A cruel twist contorted her face. 

“YT would not denounce you, no, it is too degrading and too 
vulgar ... but... do you want to know the truth?” 

“Yes,” he nodded. 

“YT would kill you with my own hands.” 

He lowered his eyes. She placed her hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“Aliosha? What is troubling you? What has happened? 
Tell me?”? she questioned him gently, tenderly. Then she 
laughed with loving mockery. 

“How strange it is: you should have been born a woman 
and I a man. Our souls must have been substituted by mis- 
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take. Now I have to comfort you . . . Well, what has hap- 
pened . . . what?” 

She leaned over him, looking into his face. 

“Aliosha? Tell me?” 

But he was silent. He realized the impossibility of an an- 
swer. He could not voice his dilemma: he knew it would 
be incomprehensible to her mind, alien to her soul. He under- 
stood now that it was a question to be decided by himself, a 
question of his own conscience and no one could advise him. 
Even if someone did so, would he accept the advice? His prob- 
lem must be solved in solitude . . . within the depths of one’s 
heart. Yet he could not go away ... away from her light 
into the gloom of his heart. 

She was speaking. 

‘“Aliosha, I have been expecting you.” 

“Yes,” he lifted his eyes. And again he seemed to be 
drowned, dissolved in her golden glance. 

“Yes,” she replied. “I am leaving to-morrow, I have re- 
ceived an appointment to Staromirsk, to the Commissariat of 
Education. Before my departure I wanted to ask you... 
who knows when we'll meet again. . .” 

She suddenly grew embarrassed, flushed, lowered her eyes, 
like any ordinary woman. A sly smile played on her lips. 

“TI wanted to ask you . . . will you think of me?” she said 
almost in a whisper. 

She was silent, waiting for an answer. Aliosha was too far 
away, both in thought and feeling to understand the trend of 
conversation and the meaning of her expectant silence. He 
realized only that he was losing her forever. And his heart 
was filled with hopeless misery. For deep within him he felt 
where fate and his own will were pushing him. 

“J am also going away soon,” he said in a hollow voice; 
“away, far away.” 

She became lifeless all at once. 

“Far away?” she echoed soundlessly. 

“Far away,” he repeated. 

He looked into her weary face and said with the calmness 
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of hidden despair, “I shall never forget you, Liza, I cannot 
forget you, because I love you.” 

He said it very simply. She whirled round, rushed to him. 

“You love me!” 

Again he was blinded by the radiance of her face and eyes, 
in the halo of her gold-red hair. He forgot everything . 


She would not let him go. She wanted to spend the last 
evening together. It was the Children’s Day and she had 
tickets for the ballet. 

“Who knows when we'll see each other again?” 

He could not leave her, he had no strength to tear himself 
away from her light. In the depths of his heart, his decision 
was taking more and more definite shape; he surrendered to 
it, yet her love seemed to lead him away from the abyss. She 
was transformed. She radiated light, illuminating everything, 
even the objects she touched reflected it. 

“Listen,” she said; “I have never known love. No one 
loved me. And I did not love anyone. My heart was filled 
with hatred and a kind of spite. But that has left me now 
and I feel I am not the same... Yes, that is true, I am 
not the same... .” 

“Not the same?” he repeated. 

“So it seems. Think: I was a partisan of free love because 
I am a communist. Yet I feel that I am very old-fashioned 
in my sentiments: I can not stand scattering of affection— 
for me it is the highest point of vulgarity.” 

She looked into his eyes. 

“Tet us love each other forever. Do you want to? It is 
so beautiful!” 

“Yes, forever,” he agreed fervently. 

This answer, however, had a meaning which escaped her. 
Even for himself this meaning had only then risen from the 
depths of his consciousness, in the form of a decision, the only 
possible, worthy way out. And it brought a melancholy calm 
into his soul. Now he bathed in the light of love fully realiz- 
ing that his time was short. 
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They sat in a side box of the Grand Theatre, holding hands. 
Children filled the house—it was their day. The orchestra, the 
boxes, the stalls, the baleony—a world of children. Adults 
were like islands rising in the sea of childish heads and applaud- 
ing hands. 

“Have you ever seen Helzer* before?” asked Liza. 

“No.” 

“Neither have I. Look, it must be she.” 

A ballerina was dancing with exquisite grace and beauty. 

“Yes, it must be Helzer.”’ 

The audience was applauding heartily. 

But suddenly a storm of applause broke forth and did not 
abate for a long time. A white, light, eerie apparition was 
whirling in a dance in the back of the stage. 

“We were mistaken,” said Liza. “This is Helzer. The chil- 
dren know better than we.” 

Aliosha watched with astonishment this new, strange, mys- 
terious world of the coming generation. They could not part, 
they could not tear themselves away. For hours they wan- 
dered along dimly-lit streets. 

“Tell me Aliosha, what happened to you? Can’t you tell 
me now?” Liza asked anxiously. “I feel a weight in you. 
Pell mee iin” ; 

But he would not tell her. He knew that she could make 
only one decision and that he would have to yield to it, unable 
to resist . . . and he did not want to surrender his will even 
to her . . . His conscience must be given unlimited freedom to 
decide what'to do. 


CHAPTER VIII 


H: was alone. Again alone in the entire world. Only 
the dark sky looked into his heart and kept a gloomy silence, 
while the earth reflected the horrible nightmare of the endless 
wall with its row of condemned men and resembled an enormous 
cellar where men are housed to wait for death. 


1 Prima Ballerina of the Moscow Imperial Ballet. 
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And he... what was he? ... the executioner ... or 
the condemned? 

For there was no other way out. He clearly understood 
this. An inner voice, distant and dull, coming from the very 
depths of his soul whispered persistently that there was no 
way out: to keep silent meant to sacrifice thousands of victims 
of the people; and to denounce meant to bring death to thou- 
sands of enemies. In his imagination, he walked between these 
two crowds whose blood and death were in his hands . . . and 
they looked at him with expectant, arrested glances . 

“Whom are you going to betray?” 

In the darkness of the street he exclaimed Boareely “No, I 
cannot .. . better die!” 

He came to his senses at the entrance to their house. 

Looking up, he saw a light in his room, his sister was waiting 
up for him. He knew that an explanation was forthcoming. 
But she too was an enemy; this terrible question of blood di- 
vided them. Yet the explanation was inevitable. He slowly 
walked upstairs. Xenia was sitting in his room, by the table. 

She looked at him sombrely and asked in a stern voice, 
“Alexey, tell me frankly and sincerely: is what I have learned 
true?” 

“What?” 

“That you are—a communist?” 

“You have learned that? Well, it’s all for the best! I 
came here to tell you that: yes, J am a communist.” 

“What ignominy!’ 

She jumped from her seat, angrily stamped her foot. 

“What ignominy!” she repeated. 

“No, sister, it is not an ignominy, but .. . a great happi- 
ness.” 

“You have lost your mind, you are insane!” 

“Tf I am insane, so is the entire world. Listen, sister .. . 
Xeniushka . .. listen to me,” he poet her by the hand, 
“listen to me! p» 

Wrathfully, with contempt, she tried to release her hand, 

“Don’t touch me!” 
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“No, you must hear me.. Why did I come if not for that? 
I could have stayed away and you . . . you might never have 
seen me again. Listen Zenia. The world is swaying on its 
foundations . . . don’t you see, don’t you feel it? All that 
the prophets spoke of, and poets of all centuries sang of, all 
that our own literature expounded for decades is now coming 
true. Do you hear, sister? It has come true! No, don’t 
pull your hand away. Listen. The destitute have come out 
of their slums, the downtrodden and oppressed have spoken 
in a loud voice. Remember, Xenia: father used to read to us 
at night from the sacred books and we listened. Do you re- 
member? . . . we were such tots .. .” 

Xenia glanced at him. 

“Well,” she said coldly. 

“We listened . . . and hearing the words of the prophets 
about the rich and the poor, I did not sleep nights, thinking 
about the injustice of life. I grieved over truth outraged 
upon earth. Didn’t you feel the same way? Can’t you under- 
stand me? ‘Then I heard the teaching about the new world. 
And suddenly this new world came down upon earth amidst 
the thundering roar and storm of the revolution. Sister... 
think and tell me . . . could I have failed to respond with all 
my heart to its call? To respond to the brotherly voices vi- 
brating in the storm? . . . the voices of the poor and down- 
trodden ?”’ 

With brusque movement Xenia freed her hand. 

“What pharisaism !” 

“Pharisaism, sister?” 

“Well, yes, yes! Who are those poor? Those who rob and 
plunder! Who are the downtrodden? Aren’t they the execu- 
tioners? And your new world? Isn’t it the Cheka? And 
freedom—a mouth shut by force?” 

This stung Aliosha. 

“You lie!’ he shouted. ‘Why do you lie?” 

“No, you had better tell me why yow lied. Why did you 
conceal from us that you had become a communist? Wasn’t 
it because you thought you weren’t in the right?” 
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“That wasn’t it.” He seemed embarrassed. “I put it off 
all the time . . . it is so difficult to explain things when one 
knows he will not be understood . . .” 

“Father will curse you.” 

“No, he alone will understand.” 

“Well, then let me tell you that a communist cannot be my 
brother. He cannot, he cannot,” she repeated, beside herself. 

Again anger took possession of Aliosha. 

“And do you think that a White Guard can be my sister?” 
he shouted hoarsely. 

The torturing thought found vent in words: “To think 
only—in rebelling against the old world with all the ardor 
of my heart—I knock against you!” A bitter, taunting word 
escaped him: “A fence!” 

“And you... you...” raged Xenia. “You, a Bolshe- 
vist spy . . . eavesdropping on my conversation with Koronin 
. . . Well, answer me: have you denounced him? Have you 
already betrayed him? Yes? Answer me right away!’ She 
advanced on him, blind with fury. “If you could become a 
communist, then why not a betrayer? Why not trample under 
foot all that is sacred? Answer me!” she shouted, her voice 
trembling, her eyes filling with tears. “Go ahead, trample on 
my heart too . . . what do you care about me? . .” 

He was moved by her last words. He smiled sadly. 

“Little sister, don’t speak this way. I heard your con- 
versation by accident. I have not acted yet.” 

Her eyes scorched him. 

“But you are going to act?” 

His sadness seemed to increase. ; 

“T want to ask you, little sister . . . but give me your word 

. . you’ll answer the truth only .. .” 

“I always speak the truth!” 

“Well, tell me: if during the Kerensky régime you had heard 
of a conspiracy against the Provisional Government... 
what would you have done?” 

“I. . .’ she began . . . and was silent, looking at him with 
disconcerted eyes. ae 
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“Well... I am waiting... 

She could not speak. 

“T don’t know,” she said at last. 

Then she cried out in despair, “Why, why ask such a ques- 
tion! Oh, Lord, how heavy, how unbearable life has _be- 
come! Everything seemed so simple, so clear ... I don’t 
know what to reply to you... I don’t know... I don’t 
know!” 

She suddenly rushed to him with a changed expression. 

“Alexey . . . tell me?” 

*““What?” 

“Are you going to denounce him?” 

He smiled a hopeless smile, was silent for a while, then 
glanced at her with dull eyes. 

“T . . . I also do not know, sister. Who, in all the world, 
can give me a reply to this question? Neither man nor God 
. .. only my conscience. And my sentence lies in that an- 
SWORE isis es, 

“Sentence?” she looked frightened. 

“Yes, the sentence of my honor or dishonor . . . and death 
in any case... .” 

She looked at him intently, her lips moving soundlessly. 

“Why do you speak of death?” she managed to ask. 

He did not answer but his eyes spoke louder than words, 
rousing in her a whirlwind of thoughts. 

“Aliosha . . . Aliosha . . . brother,” she cried out, draw- 
ing him to her and forcing him to sit down. ‘You are laying 
open a chasm before my eyes.” 

“A chasm... yes, sister.” 

“And no salvation ... from it?” 

He looked her straight in the eyes, like a man sentenced to 
die. 

“What salvation? Tell me? T'o disclose it—which is my 
duty to the people—means blood, blood . . . shed by me. Not 
to disclose it—blood again shed by me too . . . No, there is 
only one honorable way out!” 

He rose with determination. 
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“Let us not talk about it any more, sister. It has to be 
decided in solitude.” 

“Aliosha, you are saying terrible things.” 

“Yes, terrible things, sister.” 

“Aliosha . . . conscience is in man . . . but God is in con- 
science.” 

“Good-bye, sister.” 

In despair, tears streaming down her face, she held him fast. 


“Aliosha . . . where are you going? ... Aliosha .. .” 
“Into solitude, sister.” 
“Aliosha . . . what do you want? . .. what have you de- 


cided to do?” 
“You said God was in conscience. [I shall listen to Him.” 


CEE Ag Pa Ty Be Bic BX 


tes the poignant night held Xenia in the grip of its 
nightmares and life was filled with gloom. What she had loved 
and cherished most had disappeared in the tragic whirlpool 
of the bloody struggle. 

In the morning she rose, pale and exhausted. Silently she 
kissed her father and began to light the stove. Olga Vassil- 
ievna had not yet returned from the bread line. Artamonov 
sat in his armchair, but he was not reading; he was anxiously 
watching his daughter. Suddenly he asked softly but with a 
touch of bitterness, “Xenia . .. what is happening in our 
family?” 

She turned round and looked at him without speaking. 

“TI feel it,” continued the old man. “I love you and Aliosha 
more than life. From rich people, we have become paupers, we 
have lost everything, yet it seemed as if we had one soul. 
But now you are hiding from me, as from an enemy .. .” 

“No, no, father!” she protested dolorously. 

“What is the matter with you, Xenia?” he asked gently, 
looking at her suffering face. 
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“With me?” 

“Don’t you know, Xeniushka, that for myself I am afraid 
of nothing? I would calmly ascend Calvary, when my time 
comes. But I fear for you. I can read in your eyes as easily 
as in this book. There is a secret, perhaps a terrible one?” 

“Yes, terrible, terrible, father!’ She rushed to him and 
pressed her head against his knees. 

“Yes, terrible . . . life is terrible, father.” 

She sobbed convulsively, repeating: ‘Terrible . . . death 
is everywhere . . . and blood .. .” 

Weeping bitterly she opened her heart to him; she told of 
her love, of her doubts, of her sudden happiness and of the 
deadly blow. She did not say anything about Aliosha, how- 
ever, nor of their conversation the night before. 

But suddenly she raised her head. 

“You wanted to know everything,” she cried out; “then 
T’ll tell you the rest, father. Aliosha .. . is a communist!” 

Artamonov stiffened. He rose, took the old book and car- 
ried it to the shelf, as if he were disappointed in it forever. 
But as he placed it beside the others, it fell. And he stood 
over it, without picking it up. 

Xenia watched him. 


“Father,” she said, “don’t judge him... as I don’t any 
more. . . Though at first I disowned him as a brother. Don’t 
judge, because he is suffering tortures . .. do you hear, 


father, tortures?” 

Artamonov came back to the armchair and sat down heavily. 
He did not ask for further details. He did not say a word. 
Olga Vassilievna returned from the bread-line. She was frozen, 
sick with cold and fatigue, but she had brought a pound of 
black bread mixed with straw and dirt. She also brought news. 

“During the night, Moscow was shaken inside out; there 
were searches in almost every street. They say a conspiracy 
had been discovered.” 

Xenia gave a start. 

“A conspiracy?” she cried out hoarsely, “they have dis- 
covered a conspiracy? When? What conspiracy? Speak!” 


yw 
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“What’s the matter with you?” Olga Vassilievna was sur- 
prised. “My, how excited you are! It looks as if you your- 
self were a conspirator. People are so nervous, nowadays.” 

“Speak, for heaven’s sake!” shouted Xenia, unable to con- 
tain herself. 

“Oh, goodness! I am ordered about now! ... How do I 
know when? . .. They said in the bread-line that all night 
long there were searches . . . that’s all I know!” 

“When? ... since when? ... since evening or in the 
morning?” 

“Oh, goodness ... stop harassing me... How do I 
know? And don’t shout at me.” 

“Pardon me, mother, but I am very worried.” 

She paced the room wringing her hands. Then she began 
hastily to dress to go out, to run she knew not where. At 
that moment, Aliosha came in. 

“Vou (22 

She rushed to him. 

“Vou 129 

The meaning was so clear that even Artamonov looked up 
in surprise. 

“You!” she repeated. 

She looked into his eyes with frenzied rage. Alexey was 
over-wrought. 

“You think ... this conspiracy? No, sister. It is not 
I. I am like a man resuscitated from the dead. He averted 
at” 

“Who p”? 

“You said: God isin conscience. [I listened to Him.” 

He spoke in a nervous, excited way, almost shouting, un- 
mindful of the fact that his parents heard him; he seemed ob- 
livious of his surroundings, aware only of his own words. 

“Yes, He whispered a decision of which I had not thought 
...Lwas... Iwas nearto.. .” he lowered his voice, “to 
do what I told you, sister . . . And suddenly the thought came: 
‘Go to them . . . to the others and tell them, simply and truth- 
fully that the game is lost. If they do not heed you, then let 
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the uprising take place . . .? I would have taken a rifle and 
died in battle . . . But at that moment I heard . . . that it 
had been discovered.” 

“And he?” Xenia asked in a hollow voice. 

“Who?” 

“Koronin?, Was he arrested?” 

“T don’t know, sister.” 

She walked away, taut with excitement. Alexey looked at 
his father and met his glance, watchful, dull, seeming to shut 
him out. Spellbound, the boy gazed straight into his eyes, 
and suddenly guessed that his father knew.. He was filled with 
anxiety. He had pictured this moment, so often expecting yet 
fearing it. Was it possible that his father would not under- 
stand him? Anxiously, he scanned his face. 

“Father, you know? Sister told you?” he asked in a trem- 
bling voice. 

Artamonov’s glance was still overcast, as if deep within him 
a storm was brewing and thunder clouds obscured the horizon. 

“Father!” he said bitterly. “Am I still a father to you? 
Thus also the Devil, the Son of Evil, can call God his Father.” 

He flushed darkly and the storm seemed to break forth .. . 

“JT am not your father! No!” he shouted. 

He pressed his hands against his chest, choking in over- 
powering emotion. 

“My son is dead. I have no son any more!” 

Silence hung heavily over the room. Xenia stood in the 
middle of the room and, motionless, listened to the conversa- 
tion, knowing that she should not interfere. Aliosha was 
silent for a long while, gazing at his father, then he spoke 
slowly. 

“Since childhood I have considered you a wise man. Since 
childhood I questioned my conscience in your words. Is it 
just that you have condemned me without a hearing?” 

Artamonov did not reply. 

“Have you yielded to earthly temptation,” continued ashe. 

“and permitted the stones, turned by Satan into the riches 
of the wealthy, to take possession of your soul, now that you 
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have lost them? and do you therefore consider that I have 
sided with those who have ruined you? Otherwise, I cannot 
understand you.” 

“Riches . . . are corruption .. .” Artamonov’s voice was 
hollow. 

He was still seething with anger that found vent in harsh 
words. 

“You are with the assassins.” 

“No,” Aliosha cried out vehemently, “I am not with them. 
Sister can tell you that I am not. Were it not for a chance 
happening, I might have proved this with my own blood.” 

There was a question in Artamonov’s eyes as he lifted them 
on his son, but he did not ask it. Instead he said, “You have 
betrayed your Christ!” 

“On the contrary I have asserted Him in my heart! Was 
not Christ the first communist ?” 

“He was a communist in a crown of thorns. It was His 
own blood that he shed on the cross for the sins of the world.” 

*‘And for the sins of those who shed it.” 

“No, He was never with the murderers.” 

“Yes, He was with them. Even upon the cross He was with 
them and to one He said: ‘To-day thou shalt be with me in 
paradise.” He was with the criminals and the sinners. Did 
He not come to save them? Were not the first Christians 
also communists? But when they were in authority they also 
shed blood in the name of what they considered best and sacred. 
Such is the law of history.” 

“The law of the murderers has become your law and the 
blood of the martyrs is upon you, for you are on the side of 
those who shed blood.” 

“No, I am against bloodshed. But what is one to do if 
it is only through blood that the world marches to happiness? 
The old régime was also suffused with blood, yet we lived in 
it and co-operated and tried to improve it . . . As for me,” 
he spoke with passionate vehemence, “I wanted to work for an 
ideal future . . . that is why I went where blood was shed. 
For a long time, I could not make up my mind; I was tormented 
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by doubts . . . but I believed the gilded domes of the Moscow 
churches were looking upon the world with hope and faith. 
They were speaking of a new world, a beautiful world, the 
world of goodness and justice. The bloodshed will pass away, 
but they will remain. The bestial face of life will fade, but 
they will glitter. They, the gilt domes, personify Russia, the 
immortal soul of the world!” 

In exaltation he cried, “They are the way from the past 
into the future!’ 

“The communists call this doctrine ‘opium,’” Xenia re- 
marked softly. ‘What kind of communist are you to speak 
sop” 

“T am a human being!’ Aliosha exclaimed. And he added 
in a low voice, looking into her eyes, “Perhaps last night I 
lost the right to call myself a communist.” 

She spoke in an equally low tone, “Why don’t you give it 
up ?”? 

“Give it up?” 

Aliosha flushed and his eyes lit with a fanatical light. 

“Give up what, sister? Myfaith? Mydream? ‘The mean- 
ing of life? Beauty forthcoming into the world? Why? 
Only because man, downtrodden and oppressed for centuries, is 
reaching out to God through the beast? To be frightened by 
this bestial face and betray man? Give up the belief that the 
beast will destroy itself, that the beast will be vanquished in 
the process of the liberation of man from age-old slavery and 
oppression? Give up man because he has the face of a beast? 
Like Pilate wash my hands of him because his are covered with 
blood and be proud that my own hands are clean? Remember, 
that Paul also had bloody hands. He, the persecutor and 
executor of Christians, became an apostle, a chosen vessel. 
And you want me to give up man, who can reach such heights? 
Give up Christianity because of the fires of the Inquisition? 
Give up the ideal of man in the purifying kingdom of commu- 
nism because of the crimes of the beast? No!” 

He repeated with fanatical determination. 

“No. I shall not give up. Let this blood be upon me. I 
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accept it. Myself, I will not shed it. But I will be responsible 
for it. I take it upon myself. For my brothers, ignorant 
and corrupt, for those for whom Christ died. I believe in the 
Judgment Day. Then I will stretch my hands and say: They 
are covered with blood, like those of my brothers, human beasts. 
I am responsible for this blood because it was already flowing 
in the days of my forefathers who had created and cherished 
the accursed régime of egotism, spite, oppression and hatred, 
the favorite régime of their Golden Calf! I may seem a devil 
to you, but my conscience is clean. I would sooner give up 
my father, I would sooner give you up,” he pointed his hand 
at Xenia, “but I am willing to die . . . to be burned alive .. . 
for my faith!” 

He was silent, breathing heavily. 

Artamonov was sitting with lowered head, but at his last 
words he glanced at his son. The storm in his eyes seemed 
appeased and was replaced by the azure of a calm day. But 
Aliosha did not look at his father. He was gazing within 
himself and his face was illumined by an expression of ecstasy. 
No one spoke. Olga Vassilievna, who had not opened her 
mouth since Aliosha came in, apparently thought it was an 
opportune moment to ask a question. 

“So you are going to get a ration?” she said. 

He did not have time to answer; there came three raps at 
the door, mysterious, hardly audible. The Artamonovs 
started, pricked their ears. The knock was repeated, the 
door began to open slowly. A youthful, boyish face peered 
into the room. ‘Then the owner of the face, dressed from head 
to foot in khaki, stepped in noiselessly, bearing the air of great 
mystery. He whispered, “Is this the apartment of the Arta- 
monovs?” 

SY as,?? 

“TI want to see Xenia Prokhorovna Artamonova.” 

“I’m she,” said Xenia lodking with amazement at this strange 
man with the manners of a stage conspirator. 

He placed his finger on his lips. 

“Could I see you alone?” 
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In the next room, where she took him, he first looked cau- 
tiously around as though afraid of hostile beings, hidden in the 
corners, who might eavesdrop. Then he removed his cap, took 
out an unaddressed letter and handed it to Xenia whispering, 
“From Koronin.” 

And again he placed his finger on his lips. He backed out 
of the room, noiselessly reached the door, and vanished. 

The letter had no salutation nor signature. 


“IT am a baited wolf, closely pursued. I will attempt to leave 
Moscow today. But I cannot go without seeing you. Be in Alex- 
ander Park, in the side-alley, exactly at four. You will not recog- 
nize me, but I’ll see you and if possible will speak to you.” 


It was only twelve o’clock. 

But Xenia could not wait, she dressed and went out. 

She did not know where she wandered . . . 

She was all expectancy, impatient expectancy. She con- 
tinually looked at her watch and each minute seemed as long 
as eternity. Time had stopped, it would not move. And it 
was difficult to collect one’s thoughts, in the enfolding eternity 
when they darted about like birds before a storm. Trucks 
overcrowded with armed men roared by. Xenia anxiously fol- 
lowed them with her eyes. She walked on, endlessly. It was 
not two o’clock yet, but she was already in the Park, pacing the 
side-alley with quick steps, as though trying to speed up time; 
but it crept on more slowly than ever. Again she looked at 
her watch: five minutes past two. She walked on. Her 
thoughts fluttered. Then the watch again: five minutes past 
two. Had it stopped? No, it was going, . . . but why did 
not the hands move? Yes, they did—it was six minutes past 
two. 

“T’ll die if he is arrested . . .” 

Arrested! And the thought flashed through her: if he is ar- 
rested that means death! No, that could not be. Moscow 
was large and the world was wide—he would escape ... 
Death? ...no!... But if he was dead . . . she could not 
live! 
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She tried to chase such thoughts away. 

“It is impossible . . . impossible!” 

She glanced at the watch—seven minutes past two. What 
had happened to time? Her feet were numb with fatigue. 
She dropped upon a bench, with half-closed eyes. 

“Xenia Prokhorovna.” 

She started, looked up: Khamov. 

His ferret face had an insinuating expression, his eyes were 
leering. Leaning over her, he was stretching trembling lips. 

“Permit me to kiss your hand.” 

Hurriedly she pulled her hand away. A feeling of aversion 
took hold of her. 

“What do you want, Khamov? Leave me alone. You know 
I cannot endure you.” 

“What have I done? It’s unjust ...” He was not in 
the least embarrassed. ‘Why such words? Words are smoke, 
Xenia Prokhorovna. I have always considered you a sensible 
person. I am surprised you do not understand. I have al- 
ways said: ‘Discard words and what will remain? Things.” 
And he who possesses things possesses the entire world. The 
world lies before him stretching out its hands: give, give!” 

His lips twisted in a voluptuous smile. 

“If I give a million to the world, it is mine. Earth and 
sky belong to him who has millions . . . ha-ha . . . isn’t that 
so?” 

“Go away,” Xenia said sharply, “fat once!’ 

“Am I interfering with a rendezvous?” Khamov screwed 
up his eyes. 

She gave him a look that made him cringe, yet he still con- 
tinued, rubbing his hands. 

“Allright ... all right ... Iam going... right away 
. . . Khamov understands everything ... Eh, Xenia Pro- 
khorovna, why don’t you let me engage you as my secretary? 
With your character . . . we'll do big business . . . such busi- 
ness! . . . and amicably too ... I'll take half of the world 
and give the other half to you.” 

His eyes were clouded by a lewd mist. 
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“T noticed you long ago, Xenia Prokhorovna ... I can 
say, I have felt you with my heart . . . Why, thought I, if 
suchird nis? 

Xenia dumbfounded and somewhat disconcerted by his im- 
pudence looked at him with wide-open eyes. 

Leaning over her he whispered, “Come and see my office. . . 
My apartment is next to it . . . I’ll show you s-u-ch jewels! 
I recently bought the diadem of Alexandra Feodorovna ... 
four millions I paid for it!” 

She rose, took a step toward him, raised her trembling hands. 

“If you don’t go immediately, I shall call a policeman!” 

“IT am going...I am going... Oh, how severe we 
are |”? 

He walked down the alley, looking round and nodding and 
at the turning said significantly: ‘‘Think it over!” 

Xenia shook with repulsion. She walked quickly in the op- 
posite direction. But the conversation with Khamov had re- 
laxed the tensity of her suspense. She was now afraid of 
meeting someone and cautiously observed the passersby. The 
time seemed to go faster. An old woman attracted her atten- 
tion. How stooped she was and with what difficulty she 
dragged her sleigh! There was a long bag on the sleigh and 
something in it that had the shape of a man. Why, it was 
a man; his bare feet were sticking out. 

The old woman asked a Red soldier, “Tell me, dear man, 
how am I to get to the Vozdvijhenskaya street?” 

“What merchandise are you carrying?” he asked. 

“T am carrying my husband to the cemetery.” 

“That’s good,” he remarked. ‘May God grant this to every- 
body; no need to worry about the rations.” 

A boy ran up to Xenia. 

“Soviet matches, good matches, buy some, Aunt. I am sup- 
porting my mother.” . 

_ J haven’t any money, dear.” ' 

“It’s only a hundred rubles.” 

Xenia took refuge in a side-alley ; there were few passersby. 
The time was nearing four o’clock. 
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Suddenly a voice called her, “Xeniushka, how do you do? 
We haven’t seen each other for ages!” 

Lubochka, a schoolmate, stood before her. Blossoming forth 
in smiles she kissed Xenia, babbling all the while. 

“Don’t you work? Imagine what luck I have had... I 
have been appointed to the Housing Department. It is a solid 
institution. And I am a Soviet office girl now, don’t you trifle 
with me! Iam s-o happy! I was almost starving. And now 
I have a ration and a salary. A blessing from God. There 
are many of our girls there. Volinskaya, Petrova, Soloveit- 
chik. Don’t you want me to speak for you? I have some in- 
fluence.” 

Xenia looked at the watch: four o’clock. She answered im- 
patiently, “God forbid.” 

Luba pouted. : 

“So that’s how it is, eh? You don’t want to work for the 
Bolsheviki. As for me, it does not matter whom one serves as 
long as one is fed. And what wonderful shoes they distribute 
‘there! Patent leather! And the perfume! .. . It’s enough 
to make you die of joy . . . real ‘Coty’ . . . There are some 
quite nice men among the communists, as good as our former 
cavaliers . . . and they certainly know how to enjoy life! 
Not very long ago, they took me driving out of town . . . on 
a troika . . . and there was champagne, the real stuff .. . I 
don’t remember how I got home .. .” 

Her face took on a serious expression. 

“Do you know: I despise the old life altogether. Nothing 
but slavery. I am for free love. And you?” 

Xenia heaved a sigh of relief when finally Lubochka took 
leave. She looked at the time—it was twenty minutes past 
four. And he had not come. She was suddenly gripped by 
anxiety and her heart misgave her. Was it possible that .. . 
he would not come... that the dreaded had happened? 
Again time stopped for her and the minutes were like eternity. 
It was already half past . . . it was twenty to five . . . Kenia 
seemed to be slowly sinking into freezing darkness, her feet 
were leaden and could scarcely move, her face had darkened, her 
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eyes, devoid of expression wandered about the alien, unknown 
world . . . Where was she ... Oh, yes... 

An old woman wearing a hat approached her. No, she was 
not old, only aged. 


“Give me something, Miss...I.. .” 
She looked timidly around and palneperedi 
“T am the widow of a colonel . . . he was shot . . .” 


Xenia took a ring from her pee: 

“Here, take it . . .” She handed it to the woman. 

“Oh, how can I?” said the woman in astonishment. “A ring 
. . « oh, no, I cannot, I cannot take it .. .” 

Xenia was silent, lost in thought, her hand was still ex- 
tended. 

The woman took the ring, and said with feeling, 

“May this bring you luck!” 

She went away .. . Xenia did not notice... 

Five o’clock. . . 

It was dark. 

The loud voices of newspaper boys reached her ears. 

“Extra! ... Conspiracy in Moscow! ... The arrest of a 
gang of conspirators.” 

She rushed to the gate leading to the Tverskaya street. 
She fumbled in her pockets for some money, but found none. 
She ran to a newspaper boy. 

“Let me look at it, dear . . . I have no money .. .” 

He glanced into her dark face, then silently handed her the 
sheet, still smelling of printer’s ink and continued eyeing her 
with a mixture of sympathy and curiosity. | 

“You are of the White Guards, aren’t you?” he asked in a 
low voice. 

She did not hear. Her eyes were riveted to the newspaper 
sheet. She searched . . . Where? . . . Oh, here, here! 

“To-day, at two o’clock the leader of the White Guard con- 
spiracy against the Peasants’ and Workmen’s Government, 
Koronin, a former officer, was arrested as he was leaving a 
café on the Tverskaya. He tried to shoot himself, but the 
revolver was knocked out of his hand in time . . .” 
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CHAPTER X 


Prace descended on Koronin in jail . . . He knew his fate, 
and all that had tormented him seemed to have been left behind, 
in his former life, now ended. He viewed the past coldly. He 
pictured it enveloped in a thick mist, rising from a marsh into 
which had sunk the colorful life of days gone by, and there 
remained only slime, fetid,‘swarming with hissing reptiles. To 
die—wasn’t it to awaken, he wondered at times as he calmly 
faced the enigma that was advancing upon him? It was not 
the first time that he had faced death and were it to recede 
again into the background, he would take up the fight once 
more, without forgetting anything. Well, he had done all he 
could! The Great Cesar, the powerful ruler of the Russian 
expanses, would come without him. He would lift them up to 
a new life, for without him they could not rise, they needed a 
strong, powerful hand. But he thought of it without emotion, 
as if he were looking from the grave upon an alien, incompre- 
hensible life where there was no room for him. He regretted 
only the unrealized dream of his heart: love peering out of 
Xenia’s stern eyes had lighted a sacred flame in his soul. 
Well, he would die with it . . . Earthly happiness was not for 
him, that was all . . . Besides was there any happiness possible 
in this hell on earth, in this Bedlam of bestiality? Perhaps 
the only happiness was to die honorably. The thought of 
death did not disturb him: he had been so many times on the 
brink. He had only one desire: to see Kenia again, to hear 
her voice. It was a passionate yearning, but he understood 
the uselessness of it... 

One day he was taken under guard to be cross-examined. 

“Well, your would-be honor,” one of the guards suddenly 
said with bitter animosity, “you have gone against the people. 
Yet there was a time, it seems to me, when we drank soup from 
the same kettle.” 
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Koronin looked at him. He recognized a soldier of his 
former platoon with whom he had fought the entire campaign. 
He even remembered his name, it was such a Russian name: 
Sidorov. 

The soldier eyed him fiercely. 

““Eh-eh, the conscience of a bourgeois!” he grumbled. “You 
should have been choked to death before .. .” 

Koronin did not answer; he kept coldly silent. He recalled 
that Sidorov used to be polite and obliging, and he was aston- 
ished at his ferocity. 


In the spring Koronin was sentenced to death, together with 
five of his confederates. There were over a hundred defendants 
in the case, mostly young men. The others escaped with im- 
prisonment or exile. 

One night the bolts were drawn with a clang. 

The condemned men were taken out and placed on a truck. 
Two Chekists and four guards went with them. It was a calm, 
dark night, the sky was overcast with heavy clouds. The 
gates were opened and the truck made off with a roar. 

Suddenly a heart-rending scream pierced the air. 

“Vla-di-mir! 

Koronin gave a start. 

A wave as of fire spread over his body; he had recognized 
the voice. And he knew: she had been watching, she had suf- 
fered anguish, she was dying together with him. And she was 
sending him the farewell greeting. But outwardly he remained 
calm, he gave no sign of his quivering emotion. The Chekists 
rushed into the darkness. Behind the corner, they found a 
young man, leaning over an unconscious girl. 

“Who are you?” the Chekists inquired. 

Aliosha took out a party card. They looked’ at it suspi- 
ciously. 

“A communist ... and what are you doing here, tovar- 
istch?” 

“I was passing by with my sister and she was frightened by 
the truck. She is insane, her fiancé died.” 
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Still distrustful, they asked more questions, but in the end 
they went away and the truck rumbled along the street. Thun- 
der roared in the distance; a storm was coming. Aliosha 
lifted Xenia and looked around; there was no drojhki in sight; 
besides he had no money to pay for it. So he carried her 
through the dark streets. Her pale, thin face lay on his shoul- 
der, close to him. 

“Xenia ... Xeniushka .. .” he whispered. 

But she did not stir. 

He sat down on the steps of a house, placed her by his side 
and felt at a loss what to do. If he could only throw water 
in her face! It was far to their house. He stared gloomily 
into space and dark thoughts crowded his brain. His last con- 
versation with Chugunok kept on recurring to his mind, for it 
had made a deep impression on him. He saw him when he 
was running about, at the request of his sister, trying to save 
Koronin. Xenia was beside herself with despair, a shadow 
of her former self. She reproached him: he was a communist 
and yet he could do nothing. There was no earthly power that 
could save Koronin. The almighty and merciless Cheka held 
the dangerous conspirator in its iron hand. There was no jury 
that would have acquitted him and no judges that would have 
dared pardon him. ‘The cruel wheel was moving interminably, 
its teeth dripping blood. No one would stop that wheel until 
the mortal struggle of the tumultuous forces came to an end. 
It was then that Aliosha thought of Chugunok ; he was a mem- 
ber of the Revolutionary Tribunal. But when he at last found 
Chugunok at the factory the latter told him with a wry smile: 

“T am no longer in the Tribunal, tovaristch. They have dis- 
missed us, even ‘Hairy.? We proved to be too soft for them. 
We had a conscience, don’t you see? We judged but we did 
not take revenge .. . But they...” 

He pronounced “they” with angry irony. 

“They don’t need conscience . . . Neither do they need us, 
' the workers and the peasants... it’s only a sign-board. 
They’ll chew up all Russia and then they’ll spit it out... 
that’s all there will be left!” 
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“Who are they?” Aliosha was astonished. “The commu- 
nists? But aren’t you a communist too?” 

“Eh-eh,” sighed Chugunok, “there is a saying—there is 
much to say but I am not able . . . I am a communist by con- 
science, and so are you, but they . . .” 

Making a hopeless gesture he indicated that he did not want 
to talk any more. 

For some time, Aliosha had observed this growing discon- 
tent in many of the workers. And now, as he sat beside the 
unconscious Xenia he wondered what was going to happen? 
If the government, representative of a powerful party, holding 
high the ideals of communism, discharged its best workers, nay, 
persecuted them for every free word, for every act of con- 
science, of whom did this government then consist? This 
being the case, it might come to pass that in the future a com- 
munist “by position” would execute a communist “by con- 
science.” But then this would be a devilishly unjust govern- 
ment! This thought roused doubts and a piercing anguish 
in Aliosha’s heart. 

Xenia moved, sighed. 

She looked around and with a low, poignant groan pressed 
against him. He placed his arms tenderly about her and half 
carried her. ‘Thus they walked in silence through the deserted 
streets. The rain was drizzling, but as they reached home it 
suddenly began to pour. The windows were illumined by flashes 
of lightning as he led her into her room... . 

The truck sped noisily towards the outskirts of Moscow . . . 

The thunder roared louder and louder and the darkness of 
the night became denser. Koronin, however, was full of light: 
the beloved voice resounded in his heart. His passionate de- 
sire had been granted; he had heard this voice which sent him 
her farewell greeting, a greeting of despair and love. Peace 
descended upon him. There was no power on earth that could 
save him, so what was the use of thinking about it? His 
thoughts went out to his old father and returned to Xenia; 
then they flew to the distant past, to his childhood days and to 
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his mother whom he scarcely remembered; but again they re- 
turned to Xenia. It seemed as though she did not want to 
let him die, as though she was calling him all the time: “Vla- 
di-mir !”” 

“Vladimir,” he whispered. And he smiled. 

He did not hear the loud arguments of the Chekists discuss- 
ing in principle a food measure, nor did he pay much attention 
to Sidorov, who was one of the guards and, sitting beside him, 
taunted him throughout all the ride. 

“Why does he hate me so?” flashed through his mind, as 
he looked at the soldier’s face lighted by the glow of his ciga- 
rette. 

It seemed to him that Sidorov even gnashed his teeth as he 
uttered the fierce words. 

“Don’t you kid yourself, your—honor ...” he cursed. 
“We aren’t Germans. They might have killed and they might 
have missed . . . but we shan’t miss, by gad!” 

“Leave him alone,” said one of the Chekists in a bored tone, 
“What’s the fun in picking on a dead man?” 

But Sidorov continued. 

Even when they arrived at the wall of an old cemetery, gleam- 
ing in the darkness, Sidorov did not leave Koronin alone, but 
ordered him brutally about. 

“Dig, you son of a bitch 

He thrust a shovel into his hands. 

In silence the six condemned dug their graves, while the 
Chekists talked peacefully, once in a while urging them on. 

“Be quick, citizens, it’s going to rain. . .” 

The lightning was almost overhead. The condemned men 
were ordered to undress and then the peaceful conversation 
of the Chekists turned into a fierce argument. One wanted 
them to take everything off while the other had scruples and 
entreated his comrade to leave them their underwear. Finally 
to the accompaniment of thunderbolts the command was given 
to face the wall, standing on the edge of the grave. At that 
moment Sidorov turned to one of the Chekists: 
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“Tovaristch, allow me to deal justice to this White Guard 
with my own hands, I have some personal accounts to settle 
with him.” 

“Go ahead.”” ‘The Chekist handed him a revolver. 

Sidorov placed himself behind Koronin. 

“Stand straight you—” he shouted rudely. 

Suddenly through the noise of the rainstorm Koronin heard 
a muffled: whisper at his very ear. 

“Fall, when I shoot .. .” 

At once the shots rattled. 

Koronin was as stunned as though he was shot in the ear. 
He fell into the grave, face forward but realized that he was 
not wounded, that he had been spared by a kind hand. 

In large lumps, the earth filled the graves. The rain fell 
down in sheets... 

Thunder roared incessantly, rolling heavy bolts across the 
sky; in a wild dance, the lightning harrowed the heavens. <A 
thick mist rose from the ground. It enveloped the fields and 
the cemetery with its white church and the new graves . . . 

And out of the mist a grey figure floated . . . stood motion- 
less, with head bent as though in prayer or from great weari- 
ness . . . then moved, reeling and staggering . . . It was ex- 
tremely warm in spite of the rain; in the distance the forest 
looked blue; it opened its fresh, fragrant arms and enfolded the 
figure.. s.. 

Koronin had cut his feet .. . 

But he still hurried on! Would he find before morning an- 
other human heart capable of a miracle? At the edge of the 
forest a hamlet appeared—six or seven huts in a row. Instinct 
led him to the poorest one and he knocked. A comely young 
woman was surprised and frightened. He told her frankly 
what had happened. As soon as she learned that he had come 
out of a grave, she lifted up her hands in a gesture of pity, 
mixed with wonder and did not know how to make him com- 
fortable. She gave him her husband’s underwear and made 
him drink some hot tea. ‘She told him that her husband had 
been mustered into the Red Army and for over a month she 
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had not heard from him. She complained of the hard life, 
all the while rummaging in her trunks and boxes and getting 
out all sorts of garments. 

“Here you are, my dear man,” she said. ‘Choose whatever 
clothing you need, so that the villains will not recognize you.” 

Koronin was transformed into a real mujihik, especially as 
during his imprisonment he had grown a beard. The peasant 
woman thrust a handful of Soviet money in his mand. 

“Take it, my dear man, take it. Vll show you the way 
to the station and you must go as far away as you can.” 

Koronin had one more request to ask of his kind hostess— 
to take a letter to Moscow and deliver it into Xenia’s hahds. 
He sealed the letter and placed it on the edge of the table. 

The storm had passed. The woman walked with Koronin 
part of the way and gave him detailed directions. 

“Tt is only about twelve versts,” she said. “God bless you.” 

Meanwhile the cat in the hut took notice of the letter and 
began playing with it. As a result that the letter disappeared 
in the tub with the dirty water. 

Upon her return the woman looked for the letter and not 
finding it, decided that her strange visitor must have changed 
his mind and taken it with him... 


For two months Xenia hung between life and death. And 
when she recovered she announced, “There are only two things 
left for me to do: to take the veil or to continue his work. 
How could I better honor his memory than by serving his 
cause?” 

Aliosha set about to get her an appointment. He succeeded 
without difficulty; the Commissariat of Education appointed 
Xenia to Kiev to take charge of schools of the first grade. 
At that time Deniken’s armies were concentrated in the South 
and there was a possibility of getting through to him. Arta- 
monov shed some tears, bidding farewell to his daughter. He 
had aged considerably during her illness, but he did not ask 
her to stay home; he understood that it was better for her 
to change her surroundings. He made the sign of the cross 
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over her and repeated many times: “There will be joy, daugh- 
ter dear, for everybody there will be joy, have faith init .. .” 

So Xenia went away. 

Soon after, Aliosha left for the firing lines. Moscow was 
then bristling with wrath against the armies of the South. 
Aliosha was offered the position of political commissar at the 
front, but he refused, saying that he wanted to fight for the 
freedom of the people in the ranks of the Red Army. 

The Artamonovs were left alone. 

To keep up existence lest they starve completely, Olga Vas- 
silievna was obliged to go to work; the doctor who had treated 
Xenia during her sickness, came to the rescue and obtained 
a position for her in the Department of Health. But even in 
the most desperate moments of life, she never touched the jewels 
immured in her bedroom—they were her only joy in life and 
she firmly believed that without them she would have died long 


ago. 


CH AYP. TE TBs Ok 


ae the time of Xenia’s arrival in Kiev, the Urkraine was 
in a state of ebullition. The Soviet authorities felt none too 
stable and in the general confusion and disorder Xenia easily 
obtained a transfer to a small town, located, according to 
rumors, near Denikin’s army. Her one hope was that the 
Whites would take the town and she would be able to work 
with them. The town was a county seat and had a population 
of about seventy-five thousand, of whom forty thousand were 
Jews. They resided in the centre of the town, engaged in trade 
and business and supplied doctors, lawyers, midwives, as well 
as men for manual labor. The outskirts were inhabited by the 
townspeople. There were about ten wealthy and a few hun- 
dred well-to-do Jews; all the rest lived in poverty and want. 
It was natural that the competition in earning a living served 
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as excellent pretext for anti-Semitic propaganda. Polish land- 
owners of the town and of the county, former officials of 
the Czar, parading in labels of various parties, Ukrainians- 
Nationalists—they all sowed discord and aroused wild hatred 
against the Jews in the hearts of the Russian population. Dur- 
ing the old régime, in the days of persecution, the town lived in 
eternal fear of pogroms, hanging over them like the sword of 
Damocles. But since the revolution the situation had become 
more tragic still. Threatening phantoms rose on all sides of the 
horizon, blazing forth in flames. Ukraina seemed to be swept 
by a tornado. Governments changed with fantastic speed. 
Hardly had the grandee Hetman Skoropadsky taken (with the 
help of the Germans) the reins of government into his hands, 
than the ataman Petlura, the head and hope of the nationalists, 
marched triumphantly through all Ukraina to the gates of Kiev. 
The “Directory” had scarcely had time to set up its yellow 
flags when the red banners of the Commune came into sight. 
And the Directory together with Petlura fled into Podolia. 

And the country beyond the Dnieper. The Ukraine became 
for a long time, the arena of a deadly combat between the 
Ukrainians and the Bolsheviki. The first Bolsheviki had 
frightened the people by the phantom of the Commune, which 
they did not understand. Provoked to hatred by the requisi- 
tions and the rigorous measures of the Bolshevist government, 
they participated in the fight fiercely, raising volunteers. 
Companies sprang like mushrooms after rain, headed by their 
atamans, either adventurers who strove for power and were 
adherents of any fighting side, or simply highwaymen after 
easy gain amid the confusion of civil war. They hid in the 
forests, crossed the country from end to end, turning Ukraina 
into a roving camp of marauders and murderers. Only once 
in a great while were they touched faintly by the sacred fire 
of struggle for the freedom of their country. They either sup- 
ported Petlura or acted on their own account, but always car- 
ried the same mottoes on their banners: 

“Long live free Ukraine!” Adding without fail: “Down 
with the Jews and the Communists.” 
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The age-old sermon of anti-Semitism persistently preached 
during the old régime was now bearing plentiful fruits. The 
Jews supplied the Bolsheviki with commissars; that alone was 
a sufficient cause for hatred. 

The Ukraine was permeated with the word: “Jew.” 

People in all walks of life declined it: “The Jew... of 
the Jew ... to the Jew...” 

Frothing at the mouth they pronounced: “J—E—-W.” 

In trains, in streets cars, in official buildings the word echoed: 
Sdews site Jemima” 

It pervaded the very air of the fields and the forests, the 
towns and the villages. Mottoes were thrown to the masses 
which completely obscured the meaning of the historical events 
and awakened in the people low and bestial instincts. 

“All the Jews are communists and all the communists are 
Jews. The Jews want to rule over us. Down with the Jews. 
Let us save the Ukraine! The Jews are Bolshevists, the Jews 
are speculators, they want to starve us to death. Once and for 
all, we must get rid of the Jews.” 

One of the atamans proclaimed: “For the salvation of 
the Ukraine and of ourselves it is necessary to destroy all the 
Jews, for they are the oldest and most dangerous enemies of 
the Ukrainian people.” 

Another expressed it in plainer and harsher words: “Beat 
and kill the Jews, men, women, and children—all their dirty 
breed—so as to leave no trace of them.” 

The mottoes of the struggle were tinted with blood. Blood 
became an ordinary experience of life. Blood permeated the 
thoughts of men. And their words were tinged with red. 
Blood crimsoned their actions. In terrible clots, blood dried 
in basements, on the walls of the buildings, on the surrounding 
fences. Blood splashed the roads and flowed in wide brooklets 
over the ground, and men trod indifferently on it. Blood hung 
in the air in a warm vapor. People breathed the odor of blood. 
Its pungent aroma, floating in the atmosphere, intoxicated 
the people, turned their heads, incited them to brutal acts, 
awakened in them a desire to shed it for the very sake of see- 
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ing it gush in hot jets. The history of the Ukraine of those 
days is the history of blood. Almost every hamlet, village, 
town, changed hands many a time. The partisans of Petlura 
would rush in, drive out the Bolsheviki, and with shouts of ven- 
geance scatter about the streets, killing communists and Jews 
and any they took for such, Then, loaded with plunder, leav- 
ing ruins behind them, they would flee, attacked by the Bolshe- 
viki. But the latters’ rule would be of short duration. Other 
companies would come, drive them away again, take possession 
of the deserted street and of the houses, lift their rifles and 
rattle machine guns; and the gloom of the night would light up 
and be shaken with bestial yells. 

“Death to the Jews!” __ 

The dull sound of blows, the tinkling of broken glass, en- 
treaties and wailing, mad laughter of those grown insane from 
terror, death groans, the glow of fires, awe-inspiring shadows, 
silhouettes of delirium—this is a glimpse of what happened 
throughout the Ukraine for long days and nights, for endless 
months, for years. Some of the places changed hands fifteen 
times until nothing remained but ruins, burned fragments, ashes. 
The peasants plundered the remains, the wind scattered the 
ashes. Then the place would be ploughed and levelled and the 
souls of the dead would disperse with the wind all over the 
Ukraine in the shape of ghosts and rumors. 

The town to which Xenia was appointed lived in awe of such 
rumors. The sounds of continual battle were balm to Xenia’s 
gloom. At least here people did not die a lingering death re- 
signedly as in Moscow. Involuntarily her soul responded to 
the call of fighting the Jewish domination. She recalled her 
father’s words and Aliosha’s anger, and tried to put such 
thoughts away; yet at times, pursing her lips, she wondered if 
it were not true that the Jews had taken possession of Russia? 
And was it not the Jews who had killed her sweetheart? 

One day she decided to make inquiries about the Denikin 
army. The inhabitants. themselves awaited the arrival of the 
army impatiently, hoping for the establishment of order, but 
their knowledge of its whereabouts was of the vaguest: some 
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said the army was only thirty versts away, others that it must 
be at least a hundred versts . . . but all felt sure that it was 
near, very near. Xenia was relieved: a few days longer and 
she would be among her own people. 

She was on her way home when her attention was attracted 
by a strange disturbance. A horseman galloped along the 
street, shouting something. Red Army soldiers, walking peace- 
fully, suddenly dispersed helter-skelter. 

People were running, shouting in fright, “Ataman... 
Grigoriev . . . volunteers .. .” 

Roaring automobiles drove at a mad pace, swarming with 
troops; soldiers darted here and there, throwing down their 
rifles, pulling off their red stars, seeking hiding places. Hun- 
dreds of shouting voices floated in the air. Nearer and nearer 
rattled the machine guns, roared the cannons. Xenia’s way 
was barred by crowds of armed peasants streaming in swift, 
turbulent torrents. There were men, young and old, boys, even 
women. Scythes, rakes, white sticks flashed in the air, some 
had rifles and revolvers of every possible make, sabres, swords. 

At the cry of horsemen, the crowds responded in an unani- 
mous shout: “Glory ... to the Ukraine!” 

And they streamed on, an endless current, noisy, perspiring. 

Someone said at Xenia’s side: “Ataman Grigoriev has 
seized the town.” Another cried, “No, it’s Ataman Sokolov.” 
No one knew definitely. 

The troops of the volunteers came into view. 

They marched in disorderly ranks, dressed in the most fan- 
tastic uniforms of the ancient and new army subdivisions— 
soldiers of the former Ukraine and Death’s Head Hussars, 
Uhlans and infantrymen, their faces blackened by dust .. . 
Bands played here and there, and yellow banners fluttered in 
the wind. A group of soldiers in former Ukrainian uniforms 
led several prisoners; amongst them was the president of the 
Tribunal, Xenia’s neighbors informed her. Suddenly the pris- 
oners were placed against a fence and shot down. And the 
human waves rolled on over their corpses as if nothing had 
happened, and only the usual expletives rose in the air. Some- 
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“one was being pursued along a side-street and he jumped like 
a hare, but the bullet caught him and he fell, his arms out- 
stretched. A man leaned over him and seemed to fumble in 
his chest. Xenia, trembling and white as a sheet, was swept 
with the crowd past him and she saw a scrap of paper pinned 
on his breast; it read: “This is for the commune!” 

The large square swarmed with volunteers, peasants, towns- 
people, ready to greet anyone who would overthrow the Bol- 
sheviki. Over the crowd towered on a black horse a tall, well- 
built man with a black beard and a long moustache. In a 
Piercing voice he addressed the crowd, speaking loudly and 
distinctly and thrusting out his hand in an expressive gesture. 

“The Jewish government is overthrown, brothers. We fight 
for a free Ukraine. I am a Cossack of the Black Sea, I am 
a descendant of the famous hetman Khmelnitzky and [I tell 
you: brothers, save the Orthodox faith, save the Ukraine. To 
hell with the Jews and the communists. Let us make an end 
of them so that they’ll never come back again... .” 

In response the mob bellowed and howled and their shouts 
echoed through the side streets. 

“Death to the Jews! Death!” 

The cries were mingled with the anthem: 

“Glory be to Ukraine... .” 

“Glory ... Death .. .” rose to the sky. 

The red, perspiring, excited faces, distorted by bestial gri- 
maces, were blended into a thousand-faced monster with a soul 
athirst for blood. Like electric shocks, excitement swept the 
mob. ‘Xenia moved in a haze, borne unresistingly by the human 
waves, pushed finally almost against the ataman’s horse. She 
absorbed the words and the cries like one in a dream. She 
did not discern the import of the words, but gave them the 
meaning she longed for. She saw a world risen against the 
rule of the Bolsheviki, her bitterest enemies whom she hated 
passionately. And the brutal shouts merged for her into a 
tempestuous hymn calling to a sacred fight. She joined her 
voice to the cries: 


MGlory.'. / glory... 6 <2 
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And when the ataman ended his speech with the terrible 
words: “For three days ... you are given full power... 
over the enemies of your mother country and of the 
chureh <<.” 

Without understanding their sinister sense she whispered, 
“Russia still has heroes!” 

She was tossed about with the crowd from street to street, 
pressed against fences, pushed into gates. Finally she was 
thrust into a deserted side-street with such force that she stag- 
gered. The mob went on, leaving her alone in the jumble of 
unknown streets. She tried to find her way back to her lodg- 
ings, but there was no one to ask. Shadows flashed by, gliding 
with a stooping movement; hid in nooks, peered at her from 
behind corners; ran away mumbling; knocked cautiously at 
windows aad doors; spoke entreatingly; glided on, groaning 
pitifully. One such shadow brushed her with its shoulder. 
Xenia involuntarily followed it with her eyes and noticed that 
the shadow tried to slip through a hole in a fence but was 
caught and made funny gestures in order to free itself. Puz- 
zled, she observed that an elderly, fat woman was hurrying 
across the street, holding two children under her arms as though 
they were bundles. She did not understand the meaning of 
what was happening in front of her, for she had not yet seen 
the terrific effect of the words put into action. Wandering 
through the deserted streets, Xenia thought about the speech of | 
the horseman and saw in him the messenger of God’s wrath. 

Suddenly a shot broke the silence. 

The streets seemed to shake with fright. 

Then the rattle of firing rose menacingly somewhere nearby, 
behind the houses, followed by an outbreak of shouts and wails. 

“What happened?” she whispered. 

Another shot . . . in the opposite direction. 

Wails and loud knocks— Something sinister floated in the 
atmosphere. Could the Bolsheviki have attacked the town? 
Was there another battle? Home, she must hurry home! The 
idea pounded in her head. She did not know where she was 
and scanned the signs hoping to get a clue. Suddenly she 
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noticed a sign that she had read when she went out. She was 
near her lodgings. One more block, then a turn into the side- 
street and at the end of it was her street. She hurried along, 
but she started at the sound of the tocsin. She looked up— 
was there a glow of fire anywhere? The sky was a dull grey; 
rare stars gleamed faintly here and there. Why the tocsin 
then? 'The rat-tat-tat of firing hovered over the entire town. 
The shots seemed to flash in all directions and were met by 
wailing cries, and groaning entreaties for mercy. Mingled 
with these cries was a roar of wild beasts as if a menagerie 
had been turned loose—lions, leopards, monkeys . . . She lis- 
tened and could not understand what was happening in the 
town. She felt more and more convinced that the Bolsheviki 
had attacked the town and there was fighting in the streets. 
The tocsin sounded from all the bell towers, adding a dreadful 
awe-inspiring touch to the hubbub of the streets, the cries, the 
firing. 

“No,” decided Xenia, “that is not a street battle, but some- 
thing else, something unknown.” 

As she advanced the sounds seemed to expand and close 
about on every side. ‘There was a loud knock somewhere near 
on something wooden, a door or a gate, a strong expletive, a 
rude shout: “O-p-e-n!” 

It seemed as though hundreds of voices emitted the same 
word. 

Chaotic outbursts rose from everywhere as if a torrent were 
swelling in foam and splashes. 

Xenia’s lodgings were near. 

A shadow was stealing along, stooping, throwing frightened 
glances around. 

“What has happened?” asked Xenia. 

The shadow screamed in fear, squatted, putting out its 
palms as if for protection against an unexpected danger. But 
discovering that it was a girl it mumbled, ‘A pogrom!” and 
melted in the darkness. 

Xenia was stirred, caught in the grip of a vague alarm. 
She ran, breathing hard. The hubbub and the roar became 
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more distinct, at times blending into a dull, prolonged sound, 
at times breaking into screams mingled with a woeful monotone 
of dozens of voices and the tinkling of smashed glass. Finally 
she reached her street. Here the tornado had already swept 
leaving ruins behind. Shattered stores, half-wrecked houses 
gaped at Xenia with their broken windows and doors; the 
pavement was strewn with all sorts of dress material, with 
fragments of boxes split asunder. Window panes crunched 
under the feet of men and women running away in silence, 
weighed down with heavy bundles. Dark figures rushed with 
a dull thud over doors torn off their hinges. A tall, thin 
man was dragging with difficulty a grandfather’s clock, the 
pendulum jingling dejectedly. A peasant woman was pulling 
by the sleeve a fur coat which she had dropped from a pile 
of linen in her arms. 

“QO, Holy Virgin . . . Mother of God. , .” she lamented, 
tripping over the coat. 

She stopped, put it on, and loaded with the linen hurried 
away. A mujhik standing by a fence puffed loudly trying to 
get into a dress jacket which was too small for him. Then he 
could not take it off. Xenia was struck by the absurdity of 
his figure. ; 

The wrath of the people of which she had been thinking 
and this dress jacket were so incompatible that, frowning, she 
turned away and started on a run. Shots clashed, illumining 
the streets by quick flashes. Xenia saw that a large whirling 
mob, entwined like a knot of snakes, was attacking a two- 
storied house, while stealthy shadows slunk about, tearing at 
something with a clang, dragging it along, raising dust. The 
windows of the second floor jingled and the glass showered 
upon the heads of the crowd who roared with giggles. Pitiful 
groans rose inside and subsided. Something crashed, fell, 
rolled with a clatter. Something dark, square, appeared in 
a window, fell with a loud thud into the crowd who sidled away, 
and filled the air with the moan of rent chords which echoed 
woefully in Xenia’s heart. A ripped eiderdown came in its 
wake, raising a snowstorm of feathers and causing the mob 
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to howl with delight. One of the feathers brushed Xenia’s 
cheek and roused her from her drowsy state. She looked 
around. Soldiers in their diverse uniforms darted into the 
house and out again, loaded with clothing and household goods: 
ladies’ underwear caught in bronze chandeliers, shoes packed 
in a clock case. <A soldier in former Ukranian uniform leaped 
out of the window, greeted by the merry roar of the crowd: 
he had put on a woman’s red dressing gown and resembled a 
Turk. He was red-faced and drunk, and at once he began 
to shoot into the air, shouting wildly, “Jews! Ill kill them 
all |? 

And he reeled. Someone, red-haired and dishevelled, leaned 
out of the window and exclaimed laughingly, “Hey you... I 
am bringing down a girl for you . . . a pretty Jewess . . .” 

Soldiers, rattling their rifles, called to each other with laugh- 
ter and jokes. Peasant women with thievish glances peered 
into the windows of the first floor, climbed in, dragged out 
their booty and disappeared, making room for the mujhiks 
scurrying along, helter-skelter. In the side-streets wagons 
could be discerned, loaded to the top with clothing and furni- 
ture. People knocked against each other, swore, argued, 
grunted under the weight of their plunder. Their faces, 
greedy, impudent, furtive, blended into one—the fantastic face 
of a robber let loose, of a bold thief, of a merciless highwayman. 

Her hand at her forehead, her heart beating furiously, Xenia 
looked on and did not understand. What was taking place be- 
fore her eyes seemed to her to be the wild delirium of an insane 
person. She could have understood if in a sacred wrath the 
people had wrecked the dwellings of the hated aliens, and had 
chased them from their land, but this open, impudent plunder, 
this cowardly flight with the booty, this debauch of the lowest 
and most vicious instincts made her shudder with disgust and 
terror. Her heart grew faint. She tried to move; but at that 
moment a tall priest passed her by, his face aflame with anger, 
a cross lifted high above his head. 

“Stop!” he shouted impetuously. 

Like the wail of a soul in distress this cry pierced the sav- 
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age hubbub of the mob; and only a frightened hush rippled 
the air. 

“In the name of Christ our God, do not ruin your immortal 
souls . . . Throw down these abominable things . . .” 

The crowd stirred, some involuntarily dropped the stolen 
things, while he continued shouting that they dishonored the 
image of Christ living in each one of them and dragged His 
name in the mud together with the rags that they had stolen. 
Whom were they robbing, whom were they violating, whom 
were they harming, but people like themselves, the image and 
likeness of God! 

“In the name of Christ . . . stop this evil business.” 

In the adjoining streets, the dull rumbling of the pogrom 
expanded, soared higher; but here, around the priest, there 
reigned a rustling silence, necks stretched forward, faces look- 
ing frightened and disconcerted. In the back rows of the mob, 
however, discontent and irritation began.—What? throw down 
the things, stop the plunder permitted by the authorities? 
What! the priest stood for the Jews? They asked one another 
what right he had to interfere in their business. 

Some one shouted, “Hey, look here. This is a Jewish 
priest !” 

The cry rose, grew into a threatening roar of indignation. 
Swearing, the people began to pick up the things. The roar 
increased and drowned the passionate speech of the priest. 
The drunken soldier in the uniform of former Ukraina pushed 
through to the priest and stood before him, reeling, but arms 
akimbo, listening with a sneer. 

Then he turned round and winked. “The priest ...” He 
nodded at him. “ .. . has sold himself to the Jews .. .” 

“The priest .. . the priest .. .” swept over the crowd, 
some saying it with laughter, others with anger. “The priest 
exerts himself on behalf of the Jews!” 

“Hear, hear, how well he speaks up for the Jews!” 

“Hey you! Get out!” 

Human shadows whirled and flashed before the priest, one 
replacing the other, and the human vortex foamed and bubbled. 
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They advanced upon him, enclosing him in a narrow circle 
of dusty and perspiring bodies. The soldier in the former 
Ukrainian uniform staggered and breathed into his face. 

“Go back to your church, Father, and preach there as long 
as the Jews have ey eae We are doing state work here and 
you get out of it . 

Threatening Handa were lifted towards him. Rage breathed 
into his face. 

CGet out iis “sepriest. qu. 2? 

Hundreds of voices howled near and far, “Out . 
O-U-T” 

Xenia felt in the grip of delirium and she had only one de- 
sire, to get away, to come to her senses. But again she was 
prevented from moving, this time by a dreadful picture which 
unfolded itself before her eyes. A small man rushed out of the 
plundered house, laughing and waving a burning board, smok- 
ing heavily. An immense soldier followed him. His sword 
jingled from his jerky movements. He walked with large 
strides, bellowing something unintelligible and dragging along 
a young Jewess, while under his arm he carried a wailing, curly- 
headed child. 

“We'll make an end of these Jews,” Xenia finally made out 
his words. 

The Jewess tried to free herself and ictal her arms to 
the child; and an old Jew, running behind them, helped her, cry- 
ing out plaintively. The priest rushed to them, but some one 
succeeded in throwing a stone which struck the priest on the 
forehead. He collapsed at once, the cross pressed against his 
wound. And he did not see what Xenia did. With a strong 
movement the soldier flung the Jewess and the Jew away and 
catching the child by the feet swung it in front of a door... 

A frenzied, wild shriek escaped Xenia. 

She covered her face, pressed her fists hard against her eye- 
balls and ran, seeing nothing, knocking against the people, un- 
conscious of her actions. Each vein throbbed wildly from the 
witnessed nightmare . . . the child seemed to pursue her and 
his screams deafened her as if thunder was roaring incessantly 
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in her ears . . . She still did not understand, could not under- 
stand in that hour of terror that it was the word made 
flesh... 

The street where she found herself was deserted, illumined by 
the glow of the fires, the number of which increased with every 
moment. From the play of shadows the houses seemed to move, 
stretch out; then squat and black objects seemed to crawl and 
stir mysteriously upon the pavement. Xenia stopped for an 
instant, breathing hard, then went on and her nightmare con- 
tinued. Suddenly she stumbled and caught at the corner of a 
house. Something was lying under her feet . . . she stepped 
over it and slipped . . . she was walking in blood. Beside her- 
self she sought refuge in the house . . . and was confronted by 
the dreadful horror of the room... A roof, collapsing 
nearby, had given definite shape to its indistinct outlines .. . 
Two old men were stretched out on the floor . . . their heads 
smashed . . . By their side lay a naked woman . . . and two 
children . . . with heads cut off ... 

Xenia groaned but could not take her eyes away. Shé 
looked on, motionless. The corpses were also motionless, and 
so was the broken furniture, only the reflection of the fires 
flickered along the walls, resembling snakes crawling, falling, 
crawling again... 

Unable to bear the horrible sight Xenia rushed out. Her 
brain was wrapped in a bloody mist where the pictures of the 
past hours were thrown as though upon a screen, over and 
over again. She felt as if she were upon the streets of an 
Egyptian town... in the days of Moses ... she experi- 
enced the wrath of Jehovah . . . rivers of blood flowed turbu- 
lently, carrying victims . .. and the Angel of Death struck 
with the sword of Jehovah... “No, not Jehovah,” her 
thought protested, “but the Other, the nameless . . . the ter- 
rible Ruler of the universe . . . impersonal . . . gloomy and 
threatening, unperturbed before the wild horror of bodies torn 
to pieces . . .” 

Xenia was suffocating. 
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She wanted to get away from the street, yet could not find 
her way, as if the houses, doors, windows barred her exit. Sud- 
denly her foot touched something. 

“What is it?” 

She stopped. And, panic-stricken, saw that it was rolling. 
It was rolling unhurriedly, slow of movement, strangely allur- 
ing in its mystery. 

Then suddenly it stooped, and seemed to look her straight in 
the face. 

The sky was clothed in the glow of fires, the entire town 
was ablaze. The street seemed to glimmer and the houses were 
tinted with crimson, their gaping windows and doors disclosing 
the corpses, while the pavement was strewn with fragments of 
hands and feet. But Xenia saw this only with the corner of 
her eye; her whole attention was riveted on the rolling object. 

Then all at.once, she understood. Her eyes seemed to be 
scorched. The face of a man looked at her from the ground; 
the face of a head severed from the body. A face so familiar, 
with its small blond beard, meek expression of its eyes, its hair 
parted in the middle. 

Xenia tried to recall of whom the face reminded her. Then 
she recognized it! 

Christ . . . it was the face of Christ .. . 

The head of Christ was lying before her, the ikon of ikons 
. .. and she gazed at it, forgetting herself and the world, 
life and death, conscious only of the monstrous tragedy ... 
its mouth began to open... slowly ... very slowly... 
as if to say the last word . . . and remained thus... 

Xenia’s scream of unspeakable horror echoed through the 
deserted streets. Pressing her hands against her throbbing 
temples she ran, stumbling over the corpses, lost in the laby- 
rinth of this unknown, alien, unearthly town. 

She fell . . . crawled, smeared with blood... 

She rose... ran... 
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[Extract from Gonibesov’s Diary] 


Remy 

HERE is the joy of the first days of the Revolution? 
And when will its phantoms of darkness and horror disappear? 
Dreams have been shattered, the soul has been torn to tat- 
ters . . . There is no promise of relief . . . But perhaps it 
is only my short-sightedness that prevents me from seeing 
what the next generation shall behold: the light of the future? 
Yet how can light be born of darkness? 

Well, then, what is Revolution? A deceived hope? The 
mocking laugh of an executioner instead of a friendly hail? 
The wild exploit of a hero or the license of a heartless scoun- 
drel? Is it the struggle of man with the expiring beast or the 
establishment of a kingdom of beasts? What is its symbol: 
man’s throat strangled by a rope in his fight for existence, or 
a crown of thorns for the nations and their Calvary on the way 
to the kingdom of Spirit? Who is she, the Revolutionary, 

this Virgin in white robes splashed with blood, this mad-eyed 
Bacchante shamelessly naked and dancing upon skulls? A 
saintly prostitute? To some she is only a saint and to others 
only a prostitute. Yet not even a prophet could predict 
with whom she might contract a sacred union, or to whom she 
might impudently give herself. For her face is composed of 
a million faces. 
399 
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She is the bankrupt capitalist standing amidst emptied cof- 
fers; she is the pauper enriched by loot, the fool occupying the 
seat of the mighty; she is the scaffold of the wise man, the 
bane of the expert; she is the workman without tools, the 
factory without its grist, the engine without fuel; she is a 
land in the throes of famine, a kingdom of parasites; she is 
the expiring town hating the affluent village, the village despis- 
ing the gluttonous city. She is the merchant. without mer- 
chandise, the coal mine without coal, the peasant without bread. 

She is the starving man eating the corpse of his neighbor, 
the sailor throwing his grey-haired commander into the fur- 
nace, the prison cellar where ideals languish and speculation 
thrives; she is the Chekist who deals out indifferently his sen- 
tences of death, she is the scientist crushed under the weight 
of a pile of firewood, the woodcutter presiding over a scientific 
committee; the fanatic, preaching loot, yet himself living on 
a meagre pittance; she is the columnist turned commander- 
in-chief and the commander-in-chief writing for newspapers. 
She is the fancy of a savage, the dream of a wise man, the 
exploit of a hero, the brothel of a libertine. She is an in- 
visible city for which the heart longs, the way to paradise on 
earth; the howling of beasts at the doors of Eden. She is the 
crackling of bones in the torture-chamber under a heavy boot, 
rust-colored with blood. She is a clot of blood. She is an 
impudent and rough fist knocking at the gates of eternity. 


“Open !” 
The violent cry of a madman in the palaces of Heaven: 
“Down with God! . . . Down with the Devil! . . .” 


She is—the voice of God? Or the whisper of the Devil? 

She is the blending of a kiss of love and a treacherous shot 
through the heart. She is a nightmare in the beauty of a 
dream. She is beauty in the darkness of a nightmare. She is 
the cry of dead centuries into the abysses of the future; the 
cry of the future from the darkness of centuries yet unborn. 

“Rise, man,” she calls. 

Her voice is vibrant, like a cord tightly stretched. 

She points into the distance of time with a tragically im- 
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perative gesture and stands indifferent amidst corpses whose 
blood soaks the earth. 

“Go 199 

Her gloomy eye commands. 

What fire burns in it? God’s fire . . . or the Devil’s? 

Man writhes under her fierce glance and her imperative 
gesture. 

“Whither art thou sending me?” 

“Co sled 

“Dost thou not see that I am exhausted and my feet are 
covered with wounds from the long journey?” 

“Co 199 

“What wilt thou give me at the end of the way: paradise 
in heaven or hell upon earth?” 

“Go Ve 

She is indifferent to blood, calm amidst fires, unmindful of 
death. Sanctity and crime, heroism and vileness are her way 
marks: pressing them against her breast she walks along and 
distributes them with a casual hand. She is like Death in 
her indifference. Perhaps, like Death, she knows what there 
is in the beyond. But who is she anyway? A deceiving mur- 
derer, or a thaumaturgist, resuscitating the dead? Some of 
us Russians she has scattered throughout the world, as eternal 
wanderers, others she has chained as slaves. What does it 
mean? ‘The conquest of the world or the ruin of the nation? 
Clad in tatters and barefoot, she threw us into the cold of 
incessant winters, she choked the grain in the fields so that we 
would swell from hunger and die, while she drew upon the sky 
a three-dented Red Star—the symbol of Mars, a two sided 
symbol, that of war and of the greatest, most mysterious cul- 
ture, slowly headed for death. Yet, at the same time, she has 
fulfilled in full measure the historical law, the law of retaliation, 
and removed all obstacles from the ways of development. She 
is protoplastic Chaos, and she is also the creative Word. She 
is a crafty architect: having destroyed one prison she pro- 
claims the building of the Great Temple—and erects another 
prison! She is the path, strewn with debris and bones, at the 
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end of which lies Victory—but this end is in eternity. She was 
born before the ages for she participated in the rebellion of 
Satan against God and in his fall into the abyss. Will she 
not also participate in the destruction of the worlds at the 
time of their last “entropo-ectropic” struggle or of their trans- 
figuration and resurrection? What a commotion she has pro- 
duced in the world! She is the inspiration of the blind man, 
the cry of the madman, the ingratiating speech of the cheat, 
the death-rattle of the executed, the prayer of the righteous, 
the hubbub of an infuriated crowd. She is we ourselves! But 
is it we alone? She is the silence of Fate. She is the force 
of nature. She is Law. Within her is the mystery of earth. 
And perhaps the mystery of the stars too? Is she not the 
reflection in the souls of men of the greatest cosmic tragedy— 
The battle of Lucifer against God? 


Cun VASP TE (RY et ok 


bees was eager for impressions: if it were possible, he 
would have stayed out all the time, wandering through the 
streets, peering into every nook and corner, observing and 
listening. Everything seemed so interesting and especially so 
strange and mysterious. Side-streets were as perplexing as 
roads leading to an unknown kingdom. Each house had its 
own character and within was an inscrutable life. And didn’t 
this life within make the windows either sombre and dull, or 
merry and laughing? Leva would stop, watch and wait; the 
house might speak and disclose its secret. And so it did: a 
gloomy, dishevelled man would come out of the gloomy house, 
stagger, swear unintelligibly, and walk along the street as if 
he were a corpse. Leva would glance at the roof; it too 
looked dishevelled; and the shutters grumbled in the wind and 
swore unintelligibly. But from a merry-faced house, a girl’s 
merry laughter would float in the air. A lightfooted being 
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would rush out into the street in a white dress and illumine 
the surroundings with the sunshine of her laughing face. Leva 
was more and more convinced that things, although seemingly 
inanimate, suffered and rejoiced with man, assuming his soul. 
Therefore every man was a mysterious being to Leva. At 
times, he paid visits to the commissars in Bolshevist institu- 
tions and stunned them by asking extraordinary questions. 
Where would the gypsies go when the communistic régime was 
established upon earth and every man would have to work? 
Or would men fly to the stars when it became too crowded upon 
earth? The commissars looked at him with wide-open eyes and 
wondered whether he was laughing at them, or whether he was 
serious. 

One of them rumpled his hair and said in an angry tone, 
“What gypsies? What’s the matter, tovaristch? I am a 
busy man and I have no time to waste on such questions. In- 
quire in the Comsomol . . .” 4 

But another commissar, on the contrary, appeared interested 
in the unexpected question and began to discuss it with ardor. 
An hour later, they found themselves upon the most distant 
stars or wandering with the gypsies across prairies. 

One day Leva encountered a procession upon the main street 
with music and red flags; a regiment of Red Army soldiers 
was filing past in perfect order and there was no end to it. 
In the first rank, Leva noticed a lean, blond giant, who towered 
over all the rest; he must have been placed there for effect. 
Leva was interested and he pricked up his ears like a curious 
dog. He kept step with the regiment, marching in rhythm 
and throwing smiling glances at the giant, nicknaming him 
Eruslan Lazarevitch.? He had a plain, kind face and he smiled 
back at the boy. 

“What are you looking at?” he asked. “Watch your step.” 

Leva hopped at his side. 

“What’s your name?” he questioned. 

“Vavila.” 


1 Comsomo!—Communistic Union of Youths. 
2A popular hero of the epic songs. 
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“And what else?” 

“Demianovitch.” 

“My dad is tall, but he would reach only to your shoulder. 
My, you certainly have stretched out . . .” 

Vavila grinned. 

“Well, lad, if you develop your mind, you’ll grow still taller.” 

Leva pouted; he had not expected such words. 

The regiment disappeared from sight but Leva still stood and 
gazed after it. He was excited. In the evening, he went 
to the Soldiers’ Club, hoping secretly that he would see Vavila 
there. He was not disappointed; his keen eyes picked him out 
at once in the crowd; Vavila was head and shoulders over 
everybody. The boy pushed his way to him and sat by his 
side, smiling. There was a lecture that evening, entitled: 
“Why do we know there is no God?” ‘The title was puzzling, 
but the contents definite and clear: there was no God and that 
was all there was to it. The lecturer approached his subject 
both from the point of view of science and of common sense. 
In both cases the result was the same: no God, but an empty 
space. He laughed himself and watched the audience; did they 
laugh too? He even paused to give them time to laugh. He 
was like a magician: one, two, three, and he lifted the handker- 
chief, disclosing nothingness! God was there a moment ago 
and now he wasn’t any more. 

Vavila listened eagerly, his eyes on the lecturer. And he 
sighed continually. Leva leaned over, looked into his face. 

“Why are you sighing?” 

Vavila glanced at him with unseeing eyes, then recognized 
him and smiled gently, wiping the perspiration off his fore- 
head. 

“He lies like a conjuror; I don’t want to listen to him any 
longer.” 

Leva’s eyes lighted up. 

“Ts there a God?” he asked, and waited with bated breath. 

“Of course there is, I have seen Him myself,” grumbled 
Vavila with displeasure. 

From that moment, Leva attached himself to Vavila; one 
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did not meet a man who had seen God every day. They left the 
lecture hall and adjourned to the Club cafeteria, where they 
took tea and sandwiches. Thus began their friendship; Vavila 
liked Leva very much, the boy was small but intelligent. Like 
Vavila, he wanted to know everything, to thrust his little nose 
everywhere. 

“What is this??? He plied Vavila with questions. 

“Where did you see God? Please tell me.” 

Vavila said strange incomprehensible things. But the boy 
understood him. 

“Smoking a pipe?” Leva was all attention. 

“Yes, smoking a pipe.” ; 

Leva visualized the God of Vavila, saw Him with a pipe just 
as distinctly as he saw Vavila. He did not doubt it for a 
minute. Flushed with excitement, he rejoiced. They seemed 
to have kindred souls; to both the invisible world was closer, 
more intelligible. Quickly jumping from one subject to an- 
other in the course of conversation, they seemed to perceive 
God within themselves, the old man with the pipe, winking good- 
naturedly, and Christ in His bright vestments, and the re- 
splendent future of which the socialistic teachings spoke. 
Only Vavila was ever questioning, always wanting to under- 
stand the why of things, while Leva was continually asserting, 
proving. ‘They spoke for the most part about God because at 
this time the persecution of religion was at its height; the gov- 
ernment was bitterly fighting the faith of the people. And al- 
though Vavila was firmly convinced that God existed, at times 
doubts assailed him. How did it happen that God did not 
concern Himself about the people? that He smoked His pipe and 
permitted all sorts of injustice to reign upon earth? At times 
man suffered unbearably, yet God tolerated it. That did not 
seem to be right! 

“Perhaps there isn’t any God at all and the lecturer spoke 
the truth?” he squinted at Leva. 

But he was smiling, Leva was waiting for just this opportu- 
nity. His childish soul was a-quiver; he wanted to give his 
opinions all in one breath and his face was flushed. 
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“No, you wait ... Tell me this, Vavila Demianitch: where 
does the glass, from which you are drinking your tea, come 
from?” 

Vavila anticipated an interesting discussion. 

“From the buffet,” he replied, as though not understanding. 

“But who made it?” 

“The glass-blower.” 

“And where did he take it from?” 

“Where? . . . where? ... out of his head, must be.” 

“The-re!” Leva was jubilant. 

He lifted his finger to his nose. 

“So the glass was first in the workman’s head, otherwise it 
would not have existed, for it could not produce itself, could 
it? Now let’s take a house. Where does the house spring 
from?” 

“From the mind, I suppose, in the first place,” replied 
Vavila. 

“That’s it, from the mind,” Leva triumphed. “Well, now 
tell me, how a tree grows? who produced it? Or better: who 
produced you, man?” 

A shell seemed to explode in Vavila’s head from these words: 
he struck the table violently. 

“God!” he bellowed. 

His heart went pit-a-pat. 

“That’s how itis! . . . That’s what it means, when one pon- 
ders over it . . . Now I understand everything . . . how and 
what and where it comes from!” 

‘What do you understand?” Leva wanted to know. 

“Everything!” 

Vavila even jumped from his chair and began pacing the 
room. ‘Then he sat down. 

“T understand everything,” he roared. “God! . .. That’s 
how it is: God has produced the world . . . And everything 
is good in the world, everything is good. The beauty of it 
. . . the dawns and the morning dew and the starry nights and 
the clouds ... and the fields . . . unlimited expanses .. . 
and the forests! Yes, the world is God’s house . . . Wait, 
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wait . . . now who should live in this house and rejoice in it 
all? Well, God created man for that. It was well thought 
out: walk in the twilights, bathe in the rivers, laugh and re- 
joice! Isn’t it so, my dear lad? But how did it work out? 
Man invented all the evil out of his own head: war, oppression, 
murder, enmity, and injustice of all sorts—a universal brawl. 
God never created that. It was all man’s doings. Everything 
that is good comes from God and all the evil from man. Eh, 
blast him! he has spoiled God’s work!” 

Vavila shouted. 

*Isn’t it so?” 

And his face was radiant. Leva gazed at Vavila across the 
table and his eyes were round and sparkling and his mouth 
half open from joy. But Vavila was now in the grip of mel- 
ancholy. 

“But tell me, when will truth reign upon earth? Tell me 
that, my dear boy. Perhaps never? ‘That will be tiresome. 
God can’t do a thing to remedy it, for it is not His doing. Eh- 
eh! I would like to take the world by the tail and throw it 
over my shoulder. So far as we have had a wicked kingdom, 
the czars and the gentry kept the people in darkness and pov- 
erty, in slavery, that is. But now everything seems to have 
started anew. ‘The power, so they say, is in the hands of the 
workers and the peasants. But where is truth? Robbery and 
plunder are worse than before! The peasants are stripped, 
people are killed for a trifle, without reason. Formerly people 
hoped in God at least: perhaps He would set everything in 
order. But now it appears one must attend to it oneself. 
How? I can’t understand. It’s impossible nowadays to turn 
people to good deeds; but if it’s to kill, they come rushing 
forward. As for plunder, their hands itch continually ... 
How can a good life be planned with such people? I don’t 
understand. Must it be then that injustice will last forever? 
It’s tiresome.” 

“Why did you become a Red Army soldier?” asked Leva 
softly. 

“Eh,” sighed Vavila, “that isn’t the point. They took me, 
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But I would have gone myself. It so happened that once I 
betrayed my country, deserted the firing-lines through stupid- 
ity. But I won’t do it a second time. I know better. This 
war is a righteous one; the landowners are trying to come back 
and enslave the peasants again. It’s the old czardom fighting 
with the new one. The old one can’t be permitted to return. 
I don’t consent to it. Let the old injustice die out. I'll even 
kick it in the side and hurry it up. But the question is: what 
is to be done with the new injustice? And where does it come 
from? And why is it so? I can’t make it out. Earth is 
soaked in blood and there is no end to bloodshed. It seems as 
though the people’s conscience had vanished . . . as though it 
had also become submerged in blood . . . They are more cruel 
and ferocious than the former rulers, yet they say: ‘Paradise 
will soon reign on earth.” A fine paradise! Eh-eh, my dear 
lad, what do you think, how many versts is it to paradise? And 
is there a puddle somewhere where one could wash off the blood 
from one’s face? Perhaps the children might get there. But 
nowadays the children are raised in bloodshed too . . . Eh-eh!” 

Vavila waved his hand in a deprecatory gesture. 

“T don’t want to look at anything.” 

Leva leaned towards him and whispered as though telling 
him a secret that no one should hear. “Do you want to know 
where the evil of the world comes from?” 

“Yes,” Vavila whispered back and also leaned towards him 
as a conspirator. 

“Masks!” said Leva after a short silence. 

He looked into Vavila’s eyes as though trying to penetrate his 
soul. | 

“Do you understand?” 

“No,” Vavila shook his head. ‘“‘What’s that, masks?” 

‘Masks like the ones people put on at Yuletide when they 
wear fancy dress. Each man has a mask—do you understand? 
Man longs for freedom; every man does. But the mask pre- 
vents him. It is attached firmly. But man does not under- 
stand what is the matter. One man is a merchant, another a 
mujhik, still another a workman, another a soldier, They are 
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just masks. Don’t you see? Man is invisible. Man is in a 
basement, so to speak. Don’t you see? He is suffering, man 
is! his soul yearns for freedom. But he does not know what 
freedom is nor what he is yearning for. ‘The soul is alive, but 
the mask is dead. God is in the soul, but the mask is from the 
devil. That’s why the soul pines, because the mask chokes and 
deadens it. That’s why the merchant drinks so hard, or the 
priest, or the peasant: to drown his anguish. And that’s why 
revolutions take place, because the soul demands freedom. The 
mask leads the soul astray, away from God and that’s what 
causes injustice in life and imparts to the revolution a diabolical 
face. It’s the masks that rage, the devilish faces, while behind 
them souls are suffocating and longing for light. But they 
don’t see it. Do you understand?” 

“T understand,” loudly whispered Vavila. He was gazing 
into the boy’s face, as if drinking his words. 

“TI too,” he said, “had a mask, that of a peasant, an ignorant 
mujhik. And I would have remained thus all my life. But 
the war and the revolution roused my soul and I want to know 
everything: the whats and the whys of things. I want also 
to travel all over Mother Russia, I want to learn to know her 
. .. there is an avidity in me . . . to understand everything: 
how and what for. That’s right, it’s my soul yearning.” 

“Let’s go,” Leva started all of a sudden. 

He rose and pulled Vavila. 

“Let’s go,” he repeated. 

They went into the club library. 

Leva searched for a long time upon the shelves until he 
found the poem “Twelve” by Alexander Block. He pressed it 
against his breast and, leading Vavila into a corner, began to 
read it to him. His face was flushed, and once in a while he. 
looked from behind the book at Vavila with eyes darkened from, 
exaltation. Vavila listened avidly, bending his entire body, 
taut with attention. 

At times he whispered, “So that’s how it is! That’s right 
. . . that’s how it is.” 

Having read that Jesus walked in front of the brigands and. 
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murderers as though they were His apostles, Leva closed the 
book, pressed it again to his breast, and looked questioningly 
into Vavila’s eyes. 

“Do you understand?” 

Vavila lowered his head. 

“Everything is true,” he ‘replied vaguely, “it is truthfully 
described just as it was. But how explainit? The plunderers 
and murderers have turned the revolution into brigandage. 
The devil himself wouldn’t own them for brothers. And what 
has Christ to do here? The devil wouldn’t own them: how 
could Christ?” 

Leva smiled tenderly at him, still pressing the book against 
himself. 

“This is a legend, Vavila Demianitch, written by a genius. 
Christ is the light of the world, isn’t it so? And His light 
shines in darkness? Each soul strives for the light, but dark- 
ness confuses the ways, and the masks prevent people from see- 
ing. They rage, the masks, in the darkness, along the paths 
to light. But even in the midst of the pandemonium, souls do 
the work of Christ if they strive for the light. And their sins 
shall be forgiven them, because they strove for the light; for 
they did not know what they were doing—their mind is dark 
and their heart is fierce. They resemble the apostles in that 
they throw off the injust, dead life-and reach out for a new 
bright life, although they don’t understand it and their ways 
are wrong and wicked.” _ 

Someone at their side suddenly remarked in a very deep 
voice, “Every man is a liar, that’s right!” 

They had not noticed that a short and lean man in a Red 
Army uniform, had been for some time listening attentively to 
their conversation. He gave the impression of standing on 
his toes; and his face, with a long nose and eyes set near each 
other, had a gloomy, stern expression. 

“Two robbers,” he began, sitting down; then correcting him- 
self, “May I sit with you?” he asked. 

“Certainly, certainly,” Leva said affably. 

“Sit down, tovaristch,” Vavila invited him good-naturedly. 
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The man looked at him and remarked casually, “My name is 
Ivan Polikarpytch.” Then he continued in a pessimistic tone, 
“Two robbers were crucified with Christ. They had both killed 
and plundered. But in that last hour, one of them accepted 
the promptings of his conscience and repented and was par- 
doned. “To-day shalt thou be with Me in paradise!? But the 
other man’s conscience was dead and he taunted Christ. There- 
fore like a barren branch he was cut off from the kingdom. 
Each man whose conscience is alive will be forgiven and he 
whose conscience is dead will be cursed forever. Thus Russia 
is now brought to ruin by brigands whose conscience is dead,” 

“That isn’t right” Leva exclaimed vehemently. 

He was flushed. 

“¥ don’t know who you are but I do know that what you are 
saying is wrong. Haven’t you said yourself that in the last 
hour the man’s conscience was awakened and he was saved?” 

“Young man, don’t be hasty in your thoughts,” replied the 
man in a dictatorial tone. “The devil will remain a devil even 
at the last hour.” 

“But the apostle Paul, when he was persecuting the Chris- 
tians, seemed to be the son of the devil, yet he was already a 
vessel chosen by God. Besides, I do not believe that the devil 
will remain a devil to the end: for him, too, the hour of re- 
deeming beauty will come.” 

The man’s eyes flashed with a resentful fire. 

“J shall not accept the devil even in the person of Saul the 
heathen. Only when he becomes a chosen vessel shall I ac- 
cept him.” 

“Who are you?” asked Leva softly. 

“A deacon. Antiphanov is my name. I am the deacon 
of St. Barbara’s Church. They have dressed me by force in 
these garments of the Anti-Christ, they have dragged me away 
from the altar to perform their ungodly work. My conscience 
is clamoring within me and my soul is dying from sorrow. If 
conscience dies in the world, the world will become the kingdom 
of the Anti-Christ and will die with death.” 

He seemed possessed by a gloomy inspiration and his eyes 
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flashed darkly. According to him, the ancient prophecies were 
coming true. The beast had risen from the abyss. The 
deacon clearly saw the beast, it looked at him with blazing, 
devilish eyes, and a “fetid smell” came from its nostrils. 
Amidst the satanical deluge, the church alone was bearing the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord and the patriarch in snow- 
white robes had raised his hand to slay the beast. But the 
beast would swallow the patriarch and all the faithful with 
him. The ark of the covenant would be broken; and the wrath 
of God would descend upon earth. No stone would be left of 
the cities and villages. The earth would blaze forth and 
burn. And the stars would be shaken from their places and 
whirl in a mad dance. 

“Into the pit . . . into the pit . . .” The deacon pointed 
his closed fist at space. ‘And there, in the pit, the beast will 
be tied up. ‘Then Christ will come in great glory. And He 
will see the pit and Russia in it, torn to pieces, and the perished 
kingdoms of the earth. And He will weep; Christ will weep. 
He will not judge, but weep. For there will be no one left to be 
judged: the world will have perished together with its impious 
inhabitants. The tears of Christ will fill the pit and form a 
lake, and no one will ever remember that it was a pit.” 


Leva listened avidly, drinking every word. But Vavila was 
filled with awe. 


CO & Fram Wiad elie DAL Soe Se) 9) We fo 


From that day on, the deacon and they were inseparable 
companions. 'The deacon was a silent man, now and then in- 
jecting a word, but most of the time listening morosely to 
Leva or Vavila. It was clear that he liked them and found 
solace in their company. 

“You are children: that’s why my soul has attached itself 
to you,” he told them, once, and smiled, for the first time, a sad. 
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smile. “It gives me pleasure to be with you. For your hearts 
are pure and Christisinthem. AndI...I.. .” 

His face seemed to be overcast by a heavy cloud. 

“I have been abandoned by Christ. I am in subjection to 
the forces of the Anti-Christ. My conscience wails day and 
night, but I know not what way to go.” 

Suddenly he dropped his head on his hands and his body 
shook with sobs. 

“IT can not ...I1 can not .. .” he cried out in despair 
through his tears, “I can not bear it any longer. I can not 
enter the temple of God . . . I would come as far as the sacred 
entrance, but some force would keep me back... In my 
abominable appearance, I can not present myself before the 
Lord . . . these ungodly garments . . .” 

They tried to soothe him, and led him away, so no one would 
hear him; members of the club were already looking at him with 
astonishment and one of them remarked, “He has had one glass 
of booze too many.” 

But forgetting everything the deacon went on repeating: 
“T can not ...Icannot...OtLord!... I can not find 
my way!” 

But it happened that he did find his way. One day a de- 
tachment of Red soldiers was summoned to the church of St. 
Barbara. Vavila was in that detachment. It was at the time 
when church valuables were requisitioned. Hubbub was in the 
air; the square was crowded with people, and the enclosure 
studded with children. Vavila felt sad; he did not like such 
tasks and was angry at having to participate. But he could 
not avoid it. The Soviet service was like that of the Czar: 
obey when ordered. The detachment stood by the enclosure 
near the entrance to the church. The soldiers were silent, only 
two or three of them called to the crowd, and laughed at the 
“prejudices.” But the others cut them short. The authorities 
had not yet arrived. A priest, with snow-white hair, passed 
through the crowd to the church. At his side, Vavila saw his 
friend the deacon, like a dark shadow, striding along in his 
Red Army attire, 
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Some of the bystanders addressed the priest: ‘Dear father, 
what is it going to be? The villains want to plunder the house 
of God. Won’t God strike them with a thunderbolt ?” 

“Tt’s God’s will,’ muttered the priest. “God’s will is in 
everything . . . not one hair of a head will be harmed without 
Piig iwilliten:s ier 

His head shook slightly. Some one shouted impulsively, “Say 
the word, father . . . we'll all. . .” 

But the priest tried to quiet the crowd. 

“Let us submit to the will of the Lord, if He permits this! 
We have not yet acquired the strength to withstand the wiles 
of the devil.” 

The priest and the deacon reached the entrance of the 
church. But as though some force held him back, the deacon 
did not go inside. He stood looking eagerly within. The 
crowd meanwhile, excited by their own angry and reproachful 
words, was pressing upon the soldiers, lifting threatening hands. 

“Servants of the devil!” 

The Red officer gave a short command. Rifles were raised 
and a volley in the air startled the streets. 

The crowd swayed, those behind scurried, panic-stricken. 
Then they began to gather again, grumbling dully. The dark 
waves surged by the church steps and seemed to thrust the 
deacon out. He waved his hands in a wild outburst. The 
crowd recognized him at once and all eyes were upon him. 

“It’s the deacon . . . our deacon. . .” 

The deacon was crying out incoherent words that breathed 
a roaring tempest: he was calling them to rise in defence of 
God’s cause and heaping curses upon the servants of the Anti- 
Christ, who were bringing the churches to ruin. 

“Tt is better for all to perish for the sake of Christ, like true 
servants of God, than to suffer this affront! 'The house of 
God is being plundered! Shall we endure this indifferently? 
Woe, woe to the betrayers of God’s cause! Woe to the serv- 
ants of Satan!” 

Pressing closer the crowd answered, as one man, with a roar, 
“. . . We shan’t permit it!” 
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Vayila’s heart contracted: his friend was doomed. He moved 
about uneasily, then addressed the officer who was ready to 
command another volley. 

“TI know this man, he is off his head somewhat. May I go and 
talk to him? He’ll listen to me.” 

The officer thoughtfully observed the crowd. 

“Go,” he said in a low voice. 

Like a lamppost, Vavila moved through the crowd. He put 
one arm round the deacon and began comforting him as he would 
a child. 

“Dear friend, don’t involve the people, blood will be shed 
without purpose; one cannot go against this force. Let’s go, 
friend.” 

He led him away. With bowed head, the deacon sub- 
mitted. 

In an alley, he sat down upon the steps of a house, and 
dropped his head in his hands, tears streaming through his 
fingers. He muttered that his soul had perished, that he had 
not found his way. A young man in a leather jacket accom- 
panied by two armed guards, stopped by the house. 

“Tovaristch, was it you who addressed the crowd a minute 
ago?” 

The deacon rose and threw up his head. “Yes, it was I.” 

“You are under arrest,” said the young man _ harshly. 
“Take him,” he said to the guards. 

He looked Vavila from head to foot as he would a bell- 
tower. 

“Take him, too.” 

Vavila submitted without a word, he was even relieved. 
“That ends it . . . and anyway I don’t care for this kind of 
business.” 

They were thrust into a narrow cell filled with vermin- 
covered prisoners and all at once the deacon was transformed. 
His face radiated an inner light and expressed kindliness and 
gentleness; his eyes shone with rapture, as those of a child who 
has unexpectedly received a wonderful toy. With a quick 
movement, he tore off the uniform and stood in a colored shirt, 
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girded with a belt. He walked to the middle of the cell, crossed 
himself and bowed on all four sides. 

“TI greet you, God’s prisoners.” 

With a smiling face, he uttered words of prayer. 

“This day Thou hast released the soul of Thy slave, O 
Lord. This day I have become again a man, I am no longer 
a disgraceful spectacle . . . Down, down with this mask of the 
devil,” he kicked the uniform. “I am marching to death and I 
come before Thy face, O Lord, meek as the former deacon 
Ivan.” 

The prisoners were roused from their silent depression. In 
the grey twilight of the cell they stirred, rose, surrounded the 
strange man. A pale-faced girl came close to him and looked 
silently into his face, which with every moment became more 
and more joyous and exalted. He was no longer a Red Army 
soldier, but the deacon again, the servant of God, and no power 
on earth could ever make him serve the devil. He scrutinized 
the faces of the prisoners and spoke words of comfort and 
cheer. He patted the pale-faced girl on the head and she 
burst out crying and pressed her cheek against his hand. It 
seemed as if the deacon wished to dispense consolation. As 
he began telling stories of his former life, the occupants of the 
cell grew more cheerful and a lively conversation ensued. The 
deacon spoke of the events at the church entrance as if he were 
retailing a comic story and he rejoiced that now he could meet 
death as became his calling. 

When he was taken to be cross-examined he shouted gaily, 
“If am going to the trial of Pontius Pilate.” 

On his return, he told about the cross-examination in such a 
funny way that the cell inmates roared with laughter. Vavila 
marvelled; was this the same man he had known? He seemed 
to have been transformed, 

One night the bolts clanged and a harsh voice called, “Citizen 
Antiphonov.” 

“Here,” the deacon responded gaily. 

“Take your things and come.” 
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The deacon again stepped to the middle of the cell and again 
bowed on all four sides. 

“Bless me, brothers in God, on my way.” 

He embraced Vavila and crossed him with his thin fingers. 

“Good-bye, my son, my friend, child of God.” 

A dead silence descended upon the cell at his departure. 
They listened and waited, filled with dread. And when the 
dull sound of shots somewhere in the yard reached the cell, the 
silence of awe was unbroken; only a deep sigh rippled in the 
air and the pale-faced girl sobbed convulsively but soundlessly 
in the corner... 


Pavla Grigorievna came to Staromirsk and was arrested the 
first night at a secret meeting of the Social Revolutionaries. 
To all appearances, she was there for a long term. Leva was 
worried about her and also about Vavila: nothing was heard of 
him. Every day, Leva visited the barracks and the club ask- 
ing about him. He was assured that Vavila would certainly 
be released. ‘Two weeks later, Leva was met at the club 
with joyous exclamations, “Our Vavila has been released. The 
soldiers and the officer spoke up for him, pointing out that 
he had prevented bloodshed. He is such a hearty fellow!” 

“Where is he?” 

‘“‘Somewhere there . . . look for him.” 


Leva went through the rooms, peered into the dining-room, 
the library, the lecture hall; Vavila was nowhere. Passing by 
the music studio, he heard the soft sounds of a clarinet. He 
stopped and listened, entranced. 

“How well he plays! Who is it?” 

He pushed the door slightly open. And his eyes seemed to 
pop out of his head. “Vavila? Is that you?” 

“TLevushka!’ exclaimed Vavila with joy. 

He embraced him. Then he began telling about his im- 
prisonment, and about the deacon; but Leva listened inatten- 
tively, something else was on his mind. 
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“Vavila! But you are a musician!” 


“T have exchanged my reed pipe for this thing,” grinned 
Vavila; “it’s an entertaining thing, I like it better than any 
other instrument. And I have learned to read music too. 
First I thought I could never get it, but it was quite easy. I 
can’t write well, but I know the notes . . . my heart responds 
to thems. 3/5 

“What were you playing?” 

“Nothing much,” Vavila was embarrassed. “You know I 
can’t forget the deacon. He was a saintly man. I continually 
hear him bidding me farewell and calling me his son and friend 

. And then... howit ... in the yard I mean... Eh- 
eh! All this... is like a song in my heart .. .” 

“So you played it!” 

Leva rushed up and down the room in his excitement. 

“But you are... Listen: I did not know it was you. I 
almost burst out crying, when I heard that melody. But you 
are... Listen. You area musician! But oh... you are 
suet OR Vayilal? 

He seized Vavila by the hand and squeezed it in his joy. 

You have genius!’ 

Vavila was flushed with joy. 

‘“What’s that? That is nothing. A professor came here; 
he gave us lectures about music. Oh, that was fine! . . . The 
world is a good place to live in! If only people would stop 
fighting all the time. We would tell fairy tales . . . and play 
songs . . . You know, Levushka, it is easier to play than to 
think out a fairy tale. What I want is to play of God... 
smoking His pipe . . . on this instrument . . . don’t you see? 
And at times, you know, it seems as if I have caught it... 
but no, it’s gone again. . .” 

“Vavila, friend, dear friend. Let’s study together and work 
together. IknowIam...Iamalso... a poet.” Leva’s 


face was rosy. “I write verses... Dll read them to you 
. Do you want me to? I hates never told it to any one 
. you are the first person . .. because my soul . is 


so rata in harmony with yours.” 
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Leva was grieved almost to tears, when he learned that Va- 
vila had got his marching orders for the next day; his regiment 
was ordered out. 'The Whites were somewhere near, almost at 
the boundaries of the district. Vavila and Leva opened up 
their hearts to each other as they had never done before: they 
disclosed their most secret thoughts and found the necessary 
words. All day long, they wandered through the town, and 
finally found themselves unexpectedly beyond the city limits, 
on the green meadows that border the stream. There Vavila 
told of his most sacred wish: when the civil war would end... 
“TI will go to seek the Invisible City.” 

“The City of Kitejh?” Leva breathed softly. 

Together with Vavila, he visualized this mysterious city, as 
if he had just visited it and wandered through its fairy-like 
streets, past ancient palaces and huts with carved roofs, past 
temples of old mystic Russian beauty. Leva had been in- 
terested in this Invisible City for some time, because for cen- 
turies, generation after generation, the Russian people have 
been making pilgrimages to the Dream City, bending their 
ears to inaudible chimes and contemplating its invisible beauty. 
His father had spoken to him about it. And now, listening to » 
Vavila, he keenly perceived in his childish heart that the Rus- 
sian soul was this Invisible City, and that it personified the 
dream about an eternal, invisible beauty. If it were not for 
this Invisible City, the Russian soul, mysterious and secret, 
would have been incomprehensible to Leva. He understood it 
to be a symbol and now he was eager to find out how Vavila 
conceived this city. But Vavila was far from any symbolism; 
he imagined the Invisible City just as he had God, smoking His 
pipe; he believed that the city actually existed somewhere and 
that one had only to find one’s way. there. 

“People go somewhere, in the vicinity of Nijhni; there is a 
lake there and at the bottom lies this same City. Others say 
it is in another place, built on land and that there are walls 
and everything, only one does not see it. They also say that 
people light candles and on dark nights pray over the lake. 
Some have heard chimes early at dawn. And some have even 
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been inside the City. But one must know a magic word, and 
then the City will be revealed to him. But Levushka, how is 
one to learn this word? Whom can I ask? [I have already 
asked several people, but they either laughed at me or did not 
answer. But Dlllearnit .. .” 

Vavila spoke with certainty. 

“T’ll learn it! As soon as the civil war is over, I'll go. Tl 
travel all over the earth, but I'll find out .. .” 

“Why do you want to know it?” asked Leva, looking at him 
searchingly. 

Vavila was surprised. “What a question. And why does 
God smoke a pipe? How do I know? But life is so empty 
without it . . . better to die! . . . people are like beasts . . 
and one can understand nothing. Yet I want to understand 
everything, to comprehend why the soul yearns, why there is 
so much trouble and no truth on earth. But there, Levushka, 
there one will find truth and discover the right way, so that 
there will be light everywhere and life will be pleasant as it is 
in heaven .. .” 

He turned his radiant face towards Leva. 

‘Will you come with me?” 

“JT will!” Leva responded with enthusiasm. 

“And if . .... lam killed at war . ...” 

Vavila bent his head dejectedly. 

“Then, you go alone, Levushka, and I’ll be with you. . .” 

Leva moved close to him. 

‘“Vavila Demianitch, let’s run away.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Leave the service. We'll go into the forests, we’ll hide there 
and we will go on and on to the City.” 

Vavila frowned. ; 

“No,” he said decisively ; “haven’t I told you that I shan’t be 
a traitor for the second time?” 

“Traitor to what? The communists?” 

“No. Traitor to my country, to the people, Levushka. I 
could not do it. How could I betray truth?” 

“But where is truth?” Leva queried sadly. 
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“Tf it is necessary, (il turn communist, but I won’t permit 
the old life to come back. It was accursed, dark, dishonest: 
you said yourself that it had created the devilish masks and 
caused the Invisible City to descend to the bottom of the lake 
and hide. The old life must perish. I am not going to quit 
while war is pressing on all sides. I don’t know whether 
there is truth in the new life or not, but I am perfectly certain 
that there wasn’t any in the old one. No, don’t tempt me, 
friend. Were I to go with you, my conscience would torture 
MICs Faieh'st 
“Then, it will be good-bye, to-morrow, Vavilushka?”’ 

“Yes, good-bye, dear comrade!” 

They were returning through the park by the river; it was 
dark, but in the middle, a street lamp burned brightly. Sud- 
denly Vavila stopped short and his face flushed. Leva followed 
the direction of his glance and saw a young girl sitting on a 
bench. She was small and had a delicate, childish face. 

“Tanichka!” cried out Vavila. 

He rushed to her and spoke joyously. 

“Taniehka*. . ..itis you! ... you!” 

She did not recognize him, but his height and voice gave her 
a clue. She rose, and all at once was glad to see him. 

‘“Vavila . . . Demianitch.. .” 

A giant stood before her, so different from the soldier who 
was in the Field Hospital long ago. Only his kind eyes gave 
forth the same warm and timid light. When they sat down and 
began to talk, Tanichka also marvelled at his mental growth. 
She felt embarrassed and shy with him and often lifted her sur- 
prised face at him. But so much love and tenderness emanated 
from his smile and from glowing eyes, that she quickly lowered 
it again. Leva stayed around for a while, then went further 
off and watched them jealously. Where did that girl come 
from? Soon Tanichka did not lower her face any more, she 
felt free and at ease with Vavila, as though his kindness had 
conquered her and made her heart beat joyously. Her lips 
uttered incoherent words, they jumped from one subject to 
another, but their souls communed. Vavila did not tell her of 
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his love, as he had done when he first met her; but each word 
of their trivial talk breathed love, pure true love. They did 
not ask any questions, yet they told each other everything 
without words. Minutes passed ...and hours... the 
world stood still, immobile, motionless, listening gently. 

Leva could stand it no longer. Pouting, he approached 
them, casting a hostile glance at the girl. 

“T am going home. Good-bye, Vavila.” 

But Tanichka recognized him. 

“That’s Levushka, isn’t it? How do you do, Leva? Don’t 
you know me?” 

“I never saw you before,” replied Leva morosely. 

But he yielded, and even smiled timidly on learning that 
Tanichka had arrived with his mother and was now doing 
everything she could to have her released from prison. They 
sat together for a long time. Leva liked Tanichka although 
he observed with jealousy the light in their eyes melting in lin- 
gering glances . . 

It was the light of farewell .. . 

In the morning, the regiment entrained. Leva and Tanichka 
saw Vavila off. Leva even shed some tears which he carefully 
tried to hide from Tanichka, but she saw only Vavila, her eyes 
holding his in a last, long glance until the train, rocking on 
the clinking rails, was lost beyond a curve. 


Cn An Phe eRe LN, 


V AVILA’S detachment was stationed upon a river’s bank. 
The Whites were on the opposite side. A man detached him- 


self from the encampment of the Whites and began shouting 
across the width of the stream: 


“H-e-y! O-v-e-r The-e-e-re!” 
‘““H-e-e-y!”” responded the Reds. 
“Any one among... you... from Jhitniza?” 
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“Yo-ho!” shouted Vavila who was rinsing a shirt. “Yes. 
Who are you?” 

“Go-lo-khvas-tov ... Paul...” 

Vavila’s hands with the shirt flew high into the air. He bel- 
lowed so loud that half the world could hear him. 

“Ba-ba!” 

“Yo-ho!? the man on the opposite shore waved frantically. 
“Vavila?” 

“That’s me.” 

“Demianitch”. .. ?” 

“That’s me...” 

Baba shouted something else what Vavila did not hear but he 
saw that he was jumping about like a madman, performing a 
wild dance. 

That night, when Vavila stood sentry, the water stirred, 
rippled, and something large and dark drifted slowly from the 
opposite shore. It seemed to Vavila that it was a horse swim- 
ming across and holding its head very high. He was surprised 
that the horse should be without its rider and deliberated 
whether to shoot right away or to wait a while. He decided to 
wait and, concealed in the darkness, watched intently. Out of 
the water, puffing and shaking himself, came a man with an 
immense head that seemed no smaller than a horse’s. 

Vavila aimed. 

‘Stop. Who are you?” 

Oi § Lots ee 

“What is the pass word? Answer or I’ll shoot!’ 

“Vavila,” replied the man joyously. “It is I, Baba. Why 
shoot? Wait, let’s talk. I have missed you.” 

He was crawling, climbing up the bank. 

‘““What’s the matter with your head?” asked Vavila. 

“That’s my accordion that I put there, so as not to wet it. 
I almost drowned because of the damned thing.” 

He came close to Vavila, dripping. 

“Let me look at you, Vavilushka. My, how I have wanted 
to see you. I have asked at every front .. .” 

“You know what?” said Vavilla. “Don’t speak so loud. 
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I can’t tell you how glad I am to see you, but you better go 
away, because if they find you here, you must expect no 
mercy.” 

‘‘Where am I to go?” 

“Why, to your people.” 

“But you are one of my people,” Baba laughed. “Now, what 
do you make of it? So you are a communist?” 

“Don’t you see it?” 

“Well,”? said Baba decisively, “that means truth is here! 
They have deceived me, the devils!” 

And he shook his fist angrily at the Whites’ shore. 

“Damn you, you villains !” 

“Have you no mind of your own, comrade?” Vavila scolded 
him mildly. “What were you thinking of when you went to 
them ?” 

“How can I know what’s what? I don’t understand. I 
thought you were with them and where you are, Vavila Demia-_ 
nitch, there is truth. Tl never part again with you now. If 
we are to live, we'll live together and if we are to die, we'll 
die together too. Let me embrace you. . .” 


From that time on, Baba could not be torn away from 
Vavila, 

He was the same Baba as before—it did not matter to him 
whether he lived or died. He accepted life in the rhythm of 
popular rhymes and everything was a pretext for a joke. He 
would push his cap back in a devil-may-care way and fiddle- 
de-dee! He was ready to play on his accordion day and night 
for his new comrades. And he would dance for them too, with 
shouts and oh-ho-ho’s. 

Even the night would smile at him and the bonfire would 
blaze forth with delight, brightening the grinning faces of the 
men and the good-natured faces of the horses, peering out of 
the darkness. But at the sight of a girl, it was Baba’s face 
that would become flushed with pleasure. 

“Eh-eh! Tovaristch, the beautiful girl!’ 

The beautiful girls liked him. 
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As was his custom, Baba began to pine after a girl, a dark- 
haired Ukranian, but not for long; there was no time, for in- 
stead of staying in one place they were continually moved 
about. Either they jostled in freight-cars or measured the 
ground in long marches. They advanced, they retreated, they 
attacked. The war was carried on in a new way, as if it were 
a home affair. The enemy scampered away in such a hurry 
that at a distance of ten miles they would not see even its 
heels; or when they themselves would start leaping hare-like, 
no enemy would ever be able to catch them. Once at a station 
two White Cossacks—whether from desperate bravado or be- 
cause they were drunk, created such a panic that afterwards 
the Reds were scarcely able to get their platoon together. 
The freight-cars had emptied at once; people who were asked 
did not know where the men had hid, or would not tell. An- 
other time, at night, a Red scouting party came across a de- 
tachment of Whites stationed in a village; the Whites galloped 
away in their underclothing, leaving their ammunition behind. 
But when it came to fighting, both sides fought desperately. 
Villages and towns changed hands continually and often were 
completely wrecked. A ferocity had sprung up in them that 
made them heedless even of their own. ‘Only chase the White 
Guard scoundrels, and then we’ll build better towns!” said the 
Reds. “We'll restore everything as soon as we destroy the 
accursed Bolsheviki!” said the Whites. The people seemed 
to believe that if they could kill all their enemies, a better life 
would at once begin. For that matter, most of them did not 
discriminate, but simply glowed with hatred: the Whites hated 
the Reds fiercely because they had taken everything away from 
them and chased them from their homes and accustomed life; 
the Reds hated the Whites because they made them fight with- 
out end, and wander about the country instead of living peace- 
fully in their beloved homes. Vavila saw clearly that a bestial 
brutality was daily waxing stronger; neither side showed any 
mercy, often killing their prisoners. Once he witnessed the 
meeting of a father and son: the son was with the Reds, the 
father, a tall, grey-bearded man, with the Whites. 
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The son stopped on the run, grew pale and mumbled, “Father 
. .. you are with them?” 

The father shot at him and killed him on the spot. 

“Yes, I’m with them, you son of a bitch, I’m with them!” 

Villages were burned down if treason was discovered. 'To 
discover treason they disguised themselves: the Reds as Whites, 
and the Whites as Reds. As a matter of fact, it was difficult 
to discern which was which. Disguised Reds would ask an 
old woman: 

“Are the Reds here?” 

“No, the accursed ones have gone in that direction.” 

“Aha, you are betraying us!” 

And the dispensation of justice would begin. 

Once in the night the Reds found a detachment of Whites 
in a village and killed every one of them. Of course, the 
Whites followed suit when they caught Reds; not one escaped 
with his life. 

Vavila was weary of this. 

Death roved through the Russian land, as if it were its home. 
Words, thoughts, the very faces of men were permeated with 
hatred and cruelty. There was not a spot free from them. 
And Vavila rested only while looking at the native expanses— 
the steppes and the thickets, the hills and the fields, gliding 
by as they rode in the freight-cars. 

“Oh, to walk along these expanses, along the roads and 
the fields, to tell fairy tales, and to sing songs!’ 

Many a time Vavila was tempted to hide away from this 
bloody hurly-burly, in the forests as Leva had urged, to go 
back where God was smoking His pipe and winking lovingly. 
The towers of the Invisible City rose and beckoned to Vavila. 
But he chased such thoughts away. He knew that he would 
not betray his country for a second time; his conscience would 
not permit it. No—better die for the common cause, for the 
free peasant kingdom! 

There was only one thing that Vavila feared—to be taken 
prisoner. He often spoke of it with Baba. 

“Better death than to be taken prisoner. I am not afraid 
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of death, when my time comes, I'll die even if I am lying on 
the stove at home.” 

“That’s right,” laughed Baba. ‘We know death, don’t we? 
Her face is not very comely, but we will have to wed her some 
time or other. But why be afraid of being taken a prisoner?” 

“IT am afraid of torture,” frowned Vavila. “What if I 
couldn’t bear it and disowned my country and betrayed my 
comrades?” 

“That wouldn’t happen to you. You are not a communist; 
they are only ferocious with communists.” 

“As for myself...” 

“What?” 

“For myself, I am not a communist, because there are things 
that I don’t like and others I distrust . . .. But for the common 
cause, I am a communist.” 

“But the Whites don’t know it.” 

“T’ll tell them.” 

“What will you tell them?” 

“If they ask me, I'll tell them that I am a communist. A 
coward would always deny it. But a real communist would 
never do it, even if tortured. I respect such men, I trust them. 
And I don’t want to betray them. Even if there was only 
one man like this left I would stand by him. Because, if there 
is any truth upon earth, it is in such people. Of course... 
I am not quite convinced . . . But I am on the side of the 

peasants ... and I am not going to betray them. . .” 

“Eh-eh, Vavila Demianitch,” sighed Baba; “seems to me 
truth is the same for everybody: both sides plunder, both sides 
kill.” 

“People are beasts everywhere, but understand this, dear 
comrade: the other side upholds the old life, and ours, the 
new one. It was only when the new life came that my soul 
saw the tiniest bit of light. Let all the people have light. We 
have been long enough at the bottom of the well. Whoever 
dims the light is my enemy. This is my creed. I am not 
going to betray my light . . . not that of the people.” 

“That’s all right with me,” laughed Baba. 
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He pushed his cap daringly on the back of his head. 

“Where you go, I go too; I also want what is better.” 

That night, they were ordered to take by storm a small 
town that obstructed their operations. A strong force of 
Whites was concentrated in it. Tovaristch Abram, the youth- 
ful political commissar of the platoon, read them that order. 
Tovaristch Abram was just a bundle of nerves—black eyes, 
large and burning, and hair rumpled as though by a gale. 
His speeches were always tempestuous too, although he said 
things that had not only become familiar to everybody, but 
even irksome. He worshipped at the shrine of two men: Carl 
Marx and Lenin. He started from them, spoke with their 
words, returned to them. The communistic party was his 
tabernacle of the Lord. He was its slave, its faithful servant; 
he never argued, never thought independently; he was, more- 
over, almost illiterate, brought up on pamphlets, inoculated 
with them. The instructions of the party were to him as 
sacred as the Ten Commandments and its will infallible. He 
was disliked by the men of the platoon, especially for his 
speeches. 

“He has started the bagpipes,” they would grumble, “it will 
go on for a hundred versts.” 

But the tempest of his words unfailingly conquered them in 
the end, the more so because they respected him: in moments 
of danger, in battle he was always ahead of them, although 
they could clearly see by his pale face that he was afraid of 
death. 

They listened morosely to his customary speech about the 
bourgeois and the landowners coming to enslave the people 
again and take away the land from them. Discontent had 
been growing in the platoon, as in the entire regiment. The 
men were tired of incessant warfare. Moreover the new free- 
dom was taken away from them: an iron discipline was being 
introduced into the army; it was even worse than in the time 
of the Czar. The platoon consisted of many former soldiers 
who saw that former officers were again put in command and 
were bringing back the old regulations. Once they almost 
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killed an officer, and, after that, six of the ringleaders were 
shot. Now they understood that the regiment was ordered to 
take the town by assault when it was, so to speak, breathing 
fire, and when the approaches to it were uncovered, which meant 
certain death. A flank advance was started to divert atten- 
tion from the weak points. Then the order to attack was 
issued. And the frowning, morose silence of the platoon was 
changed into a mutiny. A hell-fire was directed at them; the 
Whites knew well where their greatest danger lay. When the 
command was given, the ranks grumbled dully and cries rang 
in the air. 

“We won’t go! We don’t want to.. .” 

The entire regiment joined in, as if the men had agreed upon 
it beforehand. 

“They are sending us to slaughter. Enough fighting.” 

“We don’t want to go.” 

“We want to go home.” 

The ranks were broken, and, in the darkness, men darted 
to and fro. 

In vain Tovaristch Abram tried to expostulate with them; 
his voice was drowned in the tumult. 

“Let’s go home, boys. We have had enough of fighting. 
Let’s go into the forests instead and join the Greens.1 We are 
through here.” 

A Ukrainian shouted from the back, “It’s a Jewish govern- 
ment! The Jews have seized the entire kingdom and now they 
are sending us to be killed.” 

Hubbub and roar. Chaos reigned in the ranks: men moving 
and whirling in a purple mist that enveloped the earth and 
sky ; commanding officers not knowing what to do in the deafen- 
ing roar of the cannonade. It was then that Tovaristch 
Abram jumped upon something dark, a pile of sacks, and, 
dimly outlined by the purple light, whisked out his revolver 
and placed it at his temple. And his voice was so loud that 
it drowned the wild bellowing of the mutineers. 

“You want to betray the people’s cause? I cannot bear 


1 The Greens were the volunteers. 
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such an ignominy! Answer me right away: are you going or 
not?” 

Hullaballoo again. 

“We don’t want to!” 

“Are you going or not?” repeated Tovaristch Abram. 

His face was pale as death. For the third time he repeated 
the question in a ringing, shrill voice: 

“Answer: are you going or not?” 

“We don’t want to. No!” 

Then he pulled the trigger. 

The shot rumbled in a silence filled with dread. Baba, who 
had been stealing towards him, had barely had time to push 
his elbow. Frothing at the mouth, his face a greenish color, 
his eyeballs turned up, Tovaristch Abram collapsed in a hyster- 
ical fit. Vavila bent over him. 

Then he straightened up. 

‘Shame on you, tovaristchi, you are committing a sin!” 

He spoke sadly, amidst dead silence. 

“Have you forgotten your mother land? And the common 
cause? Or do you feel that your tunic is dearer to you than 
your soul and conscience? Who was it that shouted ‘Jew’? 
Yes, he is a Jew, yet he did not spare his life for our cause 
and could not bear our betrayal. Are we pagans, boys?” 

The men bent over Abram, scrutinized his features with awe. 

“Did he kill himself?” 

The dull rumble swelled into excited shouts. 

“Aren’t we Christians ?” 

“The common cause!” 

“Are we beasts? . . . Look what happened!” 

They bent over him. 

“Hey, Tovaristch Abram. Listen here: Did weever .. .” 

“Why, of course .. . we never...” 

“Boys, lift him up, perhaps he’ll recover.” 

‘Why, he did it on our account!” 

And when Vavila shouted, “Well, boys, are we going to take 
the town?” 

They roared in response, “We are!” 
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Vavila led the way, by the side of the officers. 

“Follow me. For the common cause. God be with us!” 

_ Baba leaped at his elbow, rejoicing. The firing increased 
in volume but left them unconcerned: hadn’t they become used 

to it? 

It gladdened their hearts to see that tovaristch Abram had 
recovered and was running in front of them. Lovingly, they 
tried to push him back, to protect him. But the first bullet 
that reached them struck his dishevelled head. 

They rushed on with bestial howling, clambered over the hills 
carrying with them the entire regiment. The Whites could 
not withstand their mad attack and ran, leaving their guns 
behind. Within an hour the town was taken. The fighting 
was going on in streets and alleys. The Whites retreated step 
by step, each span of land was paid for in blood. Vavila was 
carried away by the pursuit. Suddenly Cossacks on horse- 
back rushed upon them, from a side-street. 

‘Surrender !” 

Shots rattled. Vavila looked around; the fighting was 
somewhere in the distance; only twenty men were surrounded 
by the Cossacks. He tried to pull one of them from his saddle 
but another Cossack struck him with the flat side of his sabre. 

Without a sound, Vavila fell down. Baba rushed to his 
assistance but a sabre flashed in the air, and Baba was minus 
two fingers. He shook his hand and laughed. 

“You begin with the fingers, the head will come next.” 

“Come on, come on,” shouted the Cossacks, “gr we'll shoot 
you on the spot.” 

“Everything in its time,” said Baba, walking over to the 
other prisoners, standing with raised hands in sign of sub- 
mission. “Well, boys,” he pushed his cap back on his head, 
“from the Red’s paradise we are now transferred to the Whites’ 
heaven!” 

When Vavila recovered his senses, he found he was tied to 
the saddle. The others were chased on foot, surrounded by 


the Cossacks. 
“Our judge will show you, scoundrels, how to fight for the 
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communists,” spoke a gloomy, bearded Cossack. “He is a 
ferocious man, look how he has adorned all the posts with your 
friends .. .” 

“Who is he?” asked one of the prisoners. 

And Vavila heard the reply. 

“Colonel Koronin.” . 


C.H A PT eR. VY. 


Leva is sick, come immediately.” Upon receipt of this 
alarming note from Dr. Zvansky, Gonibesov decided to leave at 
once. He went to the station without even waiting for the 
deputy-card to the conference of the Independents to which he 
had been delegated the previous day. Pavlinka arrested! ... 
Leva sick! . . . The devilish mist had begun to pervade his 
private life now. Out of that greyness, the mystic face of a 
beast peered at him. He had accepted his election as delegate 
to the conference only because he wanted to express aloud his 
protest against bloodshed and violence. His heart, overfilled, 
could not bear it any longer. Blood on blood was spilled 
throughout the country and its vapor was spreading like a 
fog. Suffering, the tears of innocent people, and cruelty, 
brutal, satanical cruelty. His brain was clouded and an icy 
hand clutched his heart, especially during the last day, when 
he witnessed a public execution ordered by Karachun. The 
condemned men were peasants from Gnezdovka, every one of 
whom he knew personally, and their priest with them. Their 
only crime had consisted in driving back, rake in hand, Red 
soldiers and over-zealous commissars who had come to take away 
the ikon of the Holy Virgin, considered by the people as 
miraculous. 

Karachun was the terror of Jhitniza, its fiendish ghost, at the 
sight of whom even communists trembled. The Blind Man had 
relinquished his supremacy a long time ago. He still was the 
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President of the Executive Committee but had lost his prestige 
in party circles because of his “childish” striving after justice 
and his dispensation of judgment “according to conscience.” 
The bourgeois prejudice of “justice and conscience” had long 
since spent itself. There was no place for sentimentality in 
the party’s cruel work of wrecking everything that even hinted 
at the old life. What did it matter that incidentally imbeciles 
and obsolete human organisms should perish at the same time? 
The Blind Man had discredited himself almost completely in 
the eyes of the party by his interference in the affairs of the 
“Department of Death,” as the humorists of Jhitniza had 
nicknamed the Cheka, whose president and moving spirit was 
Karachun. The Blind Man crossed swords with Karachun 
because of the arrested peasants as well as because of Pusto- 
valov. For some time Shirokozadov, old Aliokhin, and Pusto- 
valov had been pining in the cellars of the Cheka, together with 
hundreds of prisoners and hostages. Old Aliokhin had been 
arrested for participation in an absurd monarchist conspiracy 
and was condemned to death in spite of his son’s important 
position. He would have been executed at once, had not Anton 
somehow succeeded in postponing the date. Shirokozadov had 
been arrested just because he was Shirokozadov and kept as 
hostage of the bourgeoisie. But Pustovalov had been taken 
without any reason, except that he was a bourgeois by heritage 
and an intellectual who did not want to work. The Blind Man 
was extremely wrought up on account of the affair of the peas- 
ants of Gnezdovka. While getting information about them, he 
incidentally learned about Pustovalov’s imprisonment. 

He went to the Cheka. Karachun met him with the usual 
grin of his wolfish eyes, which seemed to scorch the blind face. 

“What can I do for you, tovaristch Predispolkom?” + 

But when the Blind Man told him that he came to intercede 
for the peasants, Karachun’s face went green. He twitched. 

“J have been appointed directly by Moscow, I have been 
vested with unlimited power. I consider this interference 
into the affairs of my department as a decidedly counter- 


1 President of the Executive Committee. 
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revolutionary action. If you don’t want to incur great un- 
pleasantness, tovaristch Predispolkom, indeed arrest—do you 
hear me?—please don’t speak of this affair, for not one of the 
rebels will escape me. Do you understand?” 

The Blind Man lovered his head: he understood. 

“Then give me Pustovalov,” he said with determination. 

“Why?” 

“Because he has been arrested unjustly and is not guilty 
of anything. He has already been judged by the people and 
I was at the head of that jury. And he was acquitted. Listen 
to me, tovaristch . . .” 

The Blind Man breathed hard. 

“If you don’t give him to me, I lose my life, but P’ll rouse all 
the People’s Commissars against you.” 

Karachun scrutinized the blind face. 

Then he gnashed his teeth and silently signed the paper of 
release, which he threw to the Blind Man. The secretary 
caught the paper, folded it and handed it to him. The Blind 
Man rose silently and walked out, without opening his mouth. 
He went straight to the place of imprisonment and demanded 
the release of Pustovalov. 

“Here you are, master,”’ he said to the latter; “leave these 
parts right away; I have saved you this time, but I shan’t do it 
again.” 

Back in his own office, he sent telegrams to Lenin and Kalinin 
asking their intercession for the condemned mujhiks who were 
guilty only of ignorance. ‘The people must be enlightened and 
not executed solely for their ignorance!” 

Meanwhile an event had happened in the Cheka, unprec- 
edented in the annals of this institution since Karachun headed 
it, and his office-force were whispering in the corners with ex- 
citement. 

A suppliant entered Karachun’s office. 

He looked at her with his gloomy, death glance and suddenly 
extreme surprise spread over his face, and the tight line of his 
lips relaxed somewhat. A woman stood before him, little and 
white, not old but grey-haired, and in her small hands, white 
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and trembling, a paper rustled. ‘The secretaries, rushing in 
after her, seized her to lead her away, because she had slipped 
in without permission. But Karachun made a sign and they 
went out. 

“What do you want?” he asked her rudely. 

He pulled the paper out of her hands and threw a glance upon 
it. A petition ... astupid one ... about her son... an 
officer . . . she begged to have him released for the sake of his 
mother ... What? . . . what’s that? 

“You want to take his place?” 

The pale lips of the white face moved soundlessly and he 
saw that she tried to say “yes” but could not. He bared his 
teeth, wolf-like. Then a light flashed but was immediately 
extinguished by the gloom of his eyes. With a sharp movement 
he pointed to the chair. 

“Sit down.” 

Then he rang. 

“What is the charge against Lieutenant Ejhov?” 

The secretary leaned over respectfully and explained that 
Lieutenant Ejhov was accused of counter-revolution together 
with the personnel of the Provision Board, where he worked 
under an assumed name. 

“Bring him here, right away.” 

He bent over the table signing the documents, quickly and 
jerkily affixing the seal. His face took on a deeper purple, 
his lips twitched, his nose pointed wickedly. A young man, 
pale from long imprisonment, was brought in. Seeing his 
mother, he smiled faintly and threw a timid glance towards the 
table. Karachun jumped from his chair like an animal ready 
to leap upon its victim. The woman rose also. Karachun 
came to her with soundless, jerky steps, thrust a paper into 
her hands, and, choking, said in a hollow voice: 

“Here is the pass. Take your son, and be gone within an 
hour! to the end of the world... to the end of the 
world . . . and hide there. Otherwise I’ll shoot both of you 
with my own hand. . .” 

He stamped his foot, frothing at the mouth, 
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“Ger out |i. quick Lot 27 

But the little woman looked into his face with an inscrut- 
able glance, and suddenly raising her hand, she crossed him . . . 

“Mother, mother! .. .”? he howled, beast-like; “go away. 
Take your... your... . .. quick!” 

He gnashed his teeth as they went out. They descended 
the stairs hastily and it was the mother that hurried the son. 

Karachun meanwhile worked havoc in the office, bellowing 
that they were slow in handing him the documents. His deci- 
sions that day were all the same: Execute ... Execute... 
Execute. He gave orders that the peasants be executed pub- 
licly at dawn on the city square. And he spent the night in 
an orgy with drunken women whom he made sing sentimental 
songs ; he sang with them with the voice of some unknown beast. 

At times, he would shoot into the air without any reason. 

From his night’s revelry he went straight to the execution. 
On the square, surrounded by Chekists, nine peasants were 
placed in the Cathedral’s enclosure and shot. Karachun him- 
self shot the priest. That same evening a telegram from 
Kalinin was received: ‘Postpone the execution.” But it was 
too late. 

The bacchanalia of executions increased instead of dimin- 
ishing. 


CH ATP pho Roy en 


T: was midnight. The cocks had crowed and were silent. 
The prisoners were for the most part sleeping, crying out with 
dread in their sleep. Yet some of them were awake. The 
Cathedral priest sat in a corner, staring into darkness with 
unseeing eyes; beside him the restless Aronchik groaned and 
whined, rose and lay down again. He crawled to the priest. 

“Oi, and what is it?” he whispered in a hollow tone. “You 
are a learned man. ‘Tell me then: God is one . . . tell me the 
trates, 30,73 
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The priest did not answer or move; perhaps, he did not hear. 
Aronchik continued in mortal agony. 

“Well, will they really execute me? but why? Oi... 
OF sy” 

He hugged the floor and did not expect an answer. 

For the hundredth time, he was asking this, asking everybody, 
- and every night, and he knew there was no answer. Now he 
crawled to Aliokhin. 

“Are they going to shoot me? Won’t you tell me? You 
are an intelligent man. But what for? I have children, many 
children: nine! . .. One has to live. Tell me! What did 
Ido? Resold an assignment of tea . . . speculation! tell me? 
is that speculation?” 

Aliokhin had heard the story over and over again and he 
was silent. 

During that week, everybody had become used to Aronchik’s 
agonizing mutter. Aliokhin heard him move to the wall and 
begin to pray. Like quick drops of water fell the whispered 
words of prayer intermingled with muffled outcries. Aliokhin 
listened to him, his heart heavy with presentiments. 

Steps outside . . . The clatter of rifles... 

The sleepers awoke and, paralyzed with dread, listened in- 
tently. 

““Are they coming for me?” each asked himself. 

The bolt was drawn noisily, the light of the lantern flashed. 
A stern voice sounded as if from a pit. 

“Citizen Aronchik !”’ 

They all jumped up and stood still, taut. 

Aronchik rushed wildly about the cell, tried to hide behind the 
boards that served as beds, to jump out of the window, then 
finally he pressed flat against the wall and seemed to crawl 
upward. 

Implacable, the voice repeated. 

“Citizen Aronchik!” 

The light of the lantern disclosed him; he stood by the 
wall, huddled against it, his arms spread wide, as though cru- 
cified, pale as death, looking at the Chekists with the round 
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eyes of a madman. When they seized him, he fell on his knees 
and, lifting up his thin hands, wailed: 

“Oh, God! . . . oh, my God! . . . Tam innocent... 

He twisted about, avoiding the rough hands, screamed, broke 
free, ran headlong, fell, crawled a little way and arose. His 
shrieks through the cellar corridors grew fainter, were drowned 
as if in eternity. The door had remained open, the guards 
rushing in pursuit. A death-like silence reigned in the cell. 
They waited: who would be the next one? In a few minutes, 
they would come for the next one. How many would they 
dispatch to-night? The prisoners were well aware of the 
Karachun manner of torture by fear. They were taken one 
by one to be shot and they never knew when their turn would 
come. 

Footsteps again . . . The rifles clatter... 

“Citizen Shirokozadov.” 

Shirokozadov rising hastily, looked lke a heap of rags com- 
ing to life; he moved, rose, and crawled out. He walked heavily 
toward the door, pressing a book against his breast. 

“What’s that?” 

With a rough movement, the Chekist wrenched the book from 
his grasp. 

He glanced at it, saw it was the Bible, then threw it on the 
floor, swearing. 

“Why do that?” said Shirokozadov, in a low voice. “I am 
a great sinner and I am going to die; why deprive me of my last 
comfort?” 

He went on, submissively. Cursing furiously, the Chekist 
kicked the book. But suddenly he stopped and shouted: 
“Wait.” 

He picked up the Bible, dusted it against his knee, and 
handed it to Shirokozadov with imprecations, 

*“Here!” 

Shirokozadov came out into a narrow yard, walking heavily, 
big and square-built. He turned around and looked the guard 
straight in the face. 

“Where do I stand?” he asked calmly. 
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The soldier eyed him curiously and pointed: “Here, against 
the wall.” 

The Chekist ordered: 

“Face the wall, citizen.” 

“Tt isn’t necessary,” remarked Shirokozadoyv. “Shoot 
straight.” 

He took his place and stood with his back to the wall, facing 
them. Then he made the sign of the cross, pressed the Bible 
to his breast and bowed almost to the ground. 

“Forgive me, a sinner, in the name of Christ!” 

He did not conclude... 

In the cell they listened attentively, breathlessly, to the 
distant sounds. 

The question pounded dully into each brain: “Will I be the 
next one?” 

Aliokhin’s heart was thumping furiously, painfully; his 
palms pressed against the floor, his face turned to the door, 
he waited. Suddenly he started and almost screamed with 
fright: some one, invisible, had touched his shoulder. 

“Father? you?” a morose whisper reached his ear. 

He took him by the arm and was pulling. 

“Get up, quick, and make no noise! I have come to fetch 
WOU ss 

Aliokhin breathed noisily, hiccuping. 

SVour 7... mer.) sc. to death <7; youl? 

“Silly .. .” the voice murmured gloomily. “I have come 
for you: Ill take you away from here. Take your belong- 
ings. Come on! I have begged them to give me ten minutes’ 
time. I could not have you released, because you are an un- 
mistakable counter-revolutionist. In an hour, you were to be 
shot. Come, T’ll take you away... take hold of my 
shoulder . . . don’t make any noise .. .” 

The prisoners were listening intently. 

“Some one is being taken away .. .” a whisper floated. 
“Another one . . . secretly.” 

The shadows stirred, came closer. 

Who iwite <7.” 
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“Quiet . . . to your places,” ordered a stern voice. 

Aliokhin ran into some one. 

It was the priest who crossed him several times, fervently. 

“God bless you through our Lord Jesus Christ. Here is a 
note for my wife.” 

He pressed a piece of paper into his hands. 

“Bless my children instead of me! ... Tell them... the 
sentence .. .” 

“Don’t make any noise: come on, father .. . 

The door opened noiselessly. The corridor, dimly lit by 
electricity, was empty. The sentry by the door was sleeping, 
or pretended to be. They came out into the back yard and 
through a gate. The bridge was near. They crossed it. 
Here was a path to the forest ; its dark outskirts were beckoning. 

“Where to?” Aliokhin sighed again with a hiccup. 

They stopped at the edge of the woods. 

“Here,” said Anton, drawing something out of his pockets; 
“here is your passport. You are now a citizen of the town 
of Volsk and your name is Derughin, Petr Vassilievitch. 
Remember it. Learn it by heart. And here is some money: 
take it 2k® 

Aloikhin was out of breath, as though he had been running. 

“That means that I am free... that you.. .” 

“Go!” said his son. “Go away from here. If they catch 
you, it’s the end.” 

He added sternly, “Go as far as you can. Through the 
forest into the steppes. They know you well in the district. 
Shave your beard. It’s no use looking like a saint, they'll 
arrest you.” 

Aliokhin gazed at the town, at the church gleaming white 
in the distance. 

It seemed as though he were dreaming. 

“Where shall I go to?” he repeated. 

“Wherever you want. The world is large, find a place.” 

Anton spoke abruptly, as if an icy wind were chopping off 
each word. 

“You have outlived your age. It’s the time for new people.” 
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Aliokhin still gazed at the church. 

‘‘And you are one of the new ones?” he asked in a low voice, 
as if pondering over something. 

“Yes,” replied Anton firmly and harshly. 

“You are a harsh lot, you new ones,” remarked Aliokhin as 
if to himself, 

“Yes,” agreed the son, “we are harsh, and so am I.” 

A light seemed to flash through Aliokhin’s brain. 

“You'll lose your head, son.” 

“To die for an idea is a sacred thing! . . . And you, you 
old fool, you have involved yourself in the counter-revolution. 
You’d better keep snug in some monastery and sit there until 
the storm has blown over. Your time has passed.” 

Aliokhin looked into his son’s face and his words seemed to 
come from a distance. A stranger seemed to be standing there, 
instead of himself. And the town and the white church looked 
unfamiliar. Everything was chasing him away, everything 
had become alien to him. 

“Good-bye,” he said coldly. 

Anton replied in the same tone, “Good-bye.” 

Aliokhin started walking. 

But his son stood for a while, then turned and went in the 
direction of the town, blending more and more with the dark- 
ness. Something seemed to pierce Aliokhin’s heart, anguish 
held him in its grip, scorching his soul. He felt that his old 

‘life was leaving him, together with his son. His voice sounded 
hollow as he cried into the darkness. 

“Son! sonny! ..-” 

It seemed to him as if he were a dead man risen from the 
grave and finding himself in a desert. There was something 
animal-like in the scream that pierced the nightly gloom: “An- 
to-sha!” 

For the first time, he gave his son this endearing name. 

Anton stopped, turned round, reflected, then pursed his lips 
tightly and walked away. His father did not see it. He under- 
stood all at once that it was his end. He groaned as though 
the bullet from which his son had saved him, had wounded him 
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mortally. And he ran, without seeing the way, as though he 
were pursued. 

He pushed through the underbrush, tripping over dead trees. 
‘At times he sighed and groaned. A turmoil reigned within 
him; he advanced without thoughts, insensible to everything, 
driven only by a vague desire to go away, far away. ‘There 
was nothing left for him in life. Alone, chased, he was a home- 
less tramp. He felt no joy at being saved. What was the 
use of freedom when it had taken everything away from him? 
Even his name. It had driven him away from his birthplace, 
away from the graves of his forefathers, a wandering Cain. 
These fragmentary thoughts scorched his brain and contracted 
his heart with mortal anguish. He groaned, reeled, fell flat 
upon his face. And he remained thus immobile, half- 
unconscious for hours. 

The gloom of the night grew denser before dawn. 

Aliokhin came to himself, rose moaning and then went on. 
It was so still around that not a leaf stirred. He followed 
animal trails, pushed straight through the bushes forward, into 
the unknown, without direction, oblivious of time. Suddenly 
he stopped and listened: firing was faintly audible in the dis- 
tance. It must be in Jhitniza, yes, it certainly was in Jhitniza. 
What was it? Had the Whites attacked the town? The firing 
was incessant, machine guns rattled, a detonation of volleys. 
Well, he did not care . . . He would never go back. He had 
lived and had ceased to exist. It was not he, but another, a 
stranger roving through the woods, further and further, with- 
out aim, without direction. ‘The day came and departed. He 
never thought of food, he did not feel hungry. Little by little 
his thoughts became orderly, but it seemed to him that they 
were no longer in him but inside him, on the trails, in the 
ravines. At times he was aware of some one, full of light, 
walking at his side and looked around him, but did not see 
any one. 

It was evening again and he still walked. 

Suddenly a sharp voice asked him out of the darkness, “Who 
goes there?” 
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A rifle rattled. 

“Stop! Yl shoot. Tell me who you are.” 

Aliokhin stopped, scrutinized the darkness and replied, for- 
getting completely the instructions of his son and his new name. 

“T am Aliokhin.” 

“What one?” 

“A merchant from Jhitniza.” 

The darkness was silent. 

“Where are you going?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Where do you come from?” 

“T escaped from prison.” 

Again silence as though it were not a man questioning but a 
ghost of the woods. A big man moved close to Aliokhin, looked 
at him attentively. 

“It’s true, it is Aliokhin.” 

He took him by the hand. 

“Come with me.” 

Aliokhin obeyed with a word; he was indifferent to his fate. 
They walked along an animal trail, then the man whistled 
shrilly and two figures dived out of the darkness, Aliokhin 
was turned over to them. 

“Take him, to the ataman boys.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Merchant Aliokhin. He escaped from the Cheka.” 

An indistinct murmur reached their ears. Somewhere below, 
in a ravine overgrown to the point of impassability, gleamed the 
light of bonfires. The nearer they came down along steep 
paths, the louder was the sound of excited voices. Finally an 
encampment on a small glade was opened to the view—tents 
made of branches, bonfires, groups of men around them. At 
the sound of the whistle, they stopped talking and listened. 

“Who goes there?’’ 

“Friends. We are bringing aman. Where is the ataman?” 

“Hey, ataman. Strekotun. Here is a prisoner,” cried the 
sentry. 

Strekotun rose from his seat at a bonfire and silently watched 
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the approaching Aliokhin. Strekotun was in khaki and armed 
from head to foot; he resembled a walking arsenal. The others 
were also armed to the teeth. They seemed to be going to take 
the field or just returning from a campaign. Aliokhin then 
saw a man tied to a tree, whose face was a clot of blood. 
Strekotun recognized Aliokhin immediately; everybody around 
knew him. 

“Where did you come from, old man?” he asked in surprise, 
taking in his tattered clothing. ‘We had rumors that you were 
in prison and sentenced to death.” 

“T escaped,” replied Aliokhin. 

“Who assisted you?” 

“My son freed me, he took me away secretly.” 

“Your son? Anton? <A hundred sins will be forgiven him 
for that. Boys,” he turned to the Greens, “what did you do 
with Anton?” 

“We let him go, he is a good fellow, it was a pity to kill 
him.” 

“And the Blind Man?” 

“He was one of us...a peasant... It was out of 
stupidity that he turned Bolshevik. And he interceded for our 
peasants . . . the executed ones . . . The rest, who had not 
had time to escape... some sixteen men... have been 
killed. 3.4” 

“That’s good.” 

Strekotun turned to Aliokhin. 

“We have just attacked Jhitniza. As soon as we learned 
about the execution of our peasants from Gnezdovka, we said: 
‘We can’t bear this any longer, boys, let’s go and avenge these 
Orthodox souls.” Well, we certainly grilled them fiercely, they 
won’t forget it soon. Why, look what a power we have brought 
upon ourselves. Instead of working their fields, people hide in 
the woods, as volunteers, they can’t endure it any longer! ... 
Plunder and robbery! ... they despoil a widow of her last 
cent. It is impossible to do any farming. If they would only 
sit in their towns and kill and plunder their own people, that 
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wouldn’t matter so much; the world is built that way. But 
no, they come to the mujhik, they wreck his holdings. How 
can one farm with such highway robbery going on? We 
thought to ourselves, now that there is freedom, we’ll have the 
land. But we got a ditch. Just think: the landowner’s house 
we assigned for a school. A clever man, Vavila, advised us to 
do so. But they did not let us have either house or land, 
curse them! They organized a commune there and gave over 
the estate to the worst idlers . . . I was the first to give the 
word: ‘Boys, let’s go into the woods. Let us stand up for 
justice for the peasants! Look at the boys, I am sure you 
know them all.” 

Familiar faces peered at Aliokhin: they were all peasants 
from the neighboring villages and hamlets, he had met them 
all at markets and fairs. Some of them he knew by name. 
They were grinning good-naturedly. But Aliokhin was curi- 
ous about the man tied to the tree. There was something 
familiar in him too, but his face was so beaten up and bleeding 
that it was impossible to recognize him. His clothing hung 
in tatters. 

“Who is this man?” asked Aliokhin in a low voice, 

The Greens laughed spitefully. 

“We've caught the ringleader, damn him!’ they shouted 
angrily, “the greatest of all the brigands, who shed the peasant 
blood.” 

Strekotun explained, “It is Karachun.” 

He placed his hand upon Aliokhin’s shoulder. 

“Now, listen old man,” he said in a patronizing tone, “stay 
with us for the time being. You’ll be fed and clothed. Where 
are you to go? Hey, Lavrenty, shave the old man. We'll 
have to change his appearance, because everybody knows him. 
Prokopy, give him some peasant garments.” 

“All right.” 

“Artamon! Pour him a good measure of soup and give him 
bread.” 

“All right.” 
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“Eat and warm yourself. Later we’ll take you to Glukho- 
borsk, because it might be dangerous to remain with us. We 
are alive to-day, but we may be dead to-morrow.” 

“JT want to retire into a monastery.” 

“That’s a good idea.” 

Three Greens took him to one side. Lavrenty cut his hair 
and beard, clinking immense shears. Aliokhin did not protest; 
again it seemed to him that some one, full of light, was sitting 
beside him; he turned slightly round, but saw no one and smiled. 
The old Aliokhin was being buried, dressed in his death clothes. 
Prokopy brought the peasant garb, Artamon poured a large 
bowl of soup and cut a big slice of bread. But Aliokhin could 
not eat, though he pretended to do so, in order not to hurt 
the kind people. He sat with lowered eyes, stirring his soup 
with his spoon and listening attentively. 

A trial was taking place in the glade. Strekotun sat upon 
a heap of sacks, towering over the rest. The bonfires lighted 
their serious faces, tense and frowning. They were discussing 
the fate of Karachun. 

Some said: “Shoot him right away and end it.” 

Strekotun objected, “That would be a pleasant death for the 
dog. Why did we bring him here then? I don’t think it’s 
right. He executed hundreds. And we must think out a death 
for him that would revenge them all.” 

“Hang him on the tree,” some one suggested. 

Again Strekotun did not agree. 

“We'll only pollute the cord and they are expensive, nowa- 
days. And then what’s the use? He’ll dangle his feet for a 
while and that will be all!” 

A young peasant proposed: ‘“Let’s cut him. Not at once, 
but little by little, so that he’ll have time to remember each of 
the mujhiks.” 

He was supported by many: “That’s good.” 

Some one protested gloomily, “It’s dirty work. We'll be 
defiled by his blood.” 

Then Strekotun addressed Karachun. 

“Hey, you honored Tovaristch Karachun, you and I have 
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already met in the trenches, so tell me: what death could expiate 
all your sins?” 

The clot of blood tied to the tree replied in a hoarse voice: 

“T am not afraid of any death.” 

“Is that so?” laughed the Greens. 

“Cut me to pieces: it’s all the same to me. Only be quick, 
you scoundrels, because if I ever escape, I won’t lose time think- 
ing over your execution. Drown me in the river, you villains, 
as your brothers, the accursed mujhiks, have done to my 
mother .. .” 

““Ha-ha, you are brave!’ 

Spiteful laughter floated over the glade. 

Some one shouted with dreadful gaiety, “Look at him, he 
wants a cool death! Well, then, we’ll give him a hot one!” 

They howled joyously, 

“Burn him!’ 

ihares right... that’s right’. 5%.” 

Strekotun, as befitted a judge, said, “There is a proposition: 
to burn Tovaristch Karachun on a slow fire. Who ever is for it, 
raise his hands.” 

Like a forest, the hands stretched up. 

“Accepted unanimously !” announced Strekotun. “Build the 
fire, boys.” 

The Greens jumped up and rushed with merry shouts into 
the thicket. A moment later, a heap of dry wood was piled 
at the feet of the tied man. 

Strekotun commanded: “Light it up!’ 

It was then that Aliokhin, who had been listening attentively, 
lifted his eyes from’ the fire, rose and slowly came to them. 

‘“Wait a minute, children! You aren’t doing the right 
thing.” 

They all turned toward him, looked at him in astonishment. 

“How is that, old man?” 

“]’]] tell you. Everything must be done in a judicious way. 
This man has tortured and killed hundreds of people. Why 
should he be given a quick death? Let the night pass before 
you put him to death, so during that time he can think at 
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leisure about the executions he has on his conscience. And this 
thought will torture him worse than death.” 

The men were delighted. 

“How well the old man has thought it out! Good for you, 
old man.” | 

“Meanwhile, that’s what I suggest, boys,” shouted Stre- 
kotun. “Let us each and every one spit in his face for our 
martyrs, the peasants whom he has executed.” 

And he was first to spit into the clot of blood. 

“That’s for Danila from Gnezdovka!”’ 

The others followed suit. 

“That’s for Foka.” 

“That’s for Dmitry.” 

“For Prov Dementiev.” 

“For Peter.” 

“For the priest Paul.” 

Then, with laughter and jokes, they sat down by the bon- 
fires and began to eat. Aliokhin had gone back to his place 
and again sat silently gazing ‘into the fire, as though thinking 
secret thoughts. Only once, glancing sharply to the sides, he 
reached for a knife, lying over the bread, and hid it in his 
belt. : 

At midnight, when they were relieving the sentries, he pricked 
his ears and listened attentively. He noticed they had left 
the northern side unguarded—there lay an impassable jungle 
and no danger could come from that direction—the kingdom 
of the bears stretched for hundreds of versts. Long after, 
they all lay down by the bonfires and went to sleep, tired by 
the fighting, Aliokhin still sat by the fire, immobile, like the 
clot of blood tied to the tree. Once in a while he would throw 
a branch into the fire to keep it burning, or look sharply around. 
Hours went by, the night was passing. 

Everybody was fast asleep. The cocks crowed. 

Aliokhin rose noiselessly, looked around, waited. 

He approached the tree, 

“What? You too have come to spit?” hoarsely asked 
Karachun. 
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Without answering, Aliokhin quickly cut the cords tying the 
prisoner. 

He said in a whisper: “Go away.” He pointed to the 
north. “In that direction. There are no sentinels there. It’s 
a jungle for hundreds of versts. Hide there.” 

He took a piece of bread which he had laid aside out of his 
pocket. 

“Here as bréad: .i.2i go.’ 

Then, remembering, he took out the money given him by 
‘Anton. 

‘Wait: here is some money! it might be of use.” 

Karachun looked at him sidewise, with a queer expression. 
He listened silently. 

Aliokhin pushed him gently by the shoulder. “Go, quickly 
before they see.” 

Karachun started walking. 

He went with his stealthy, wolf-like gait. And as he came 
to the end of the glade, he stopped. Then suddenly he came 
back and bowed low to the old man. 

“‘What’s the matter?” asked Aliokhin. And repeated with 
unaccustomed tenderness, “What’s the matter, sonny?” 

“Listen, old man...” Karachun was breathing hard. 

“T am a beast,” he said with savage emphasis; “but you .. . 
you have perhaps given me back my soul!... who 
knows? . . . I wanted to say that .. .” 

He walked away. Then he returned again. 

“Father ... come withme.. .” 

Aliokhin shook his head. “No!” 

“Well,”? said Karachun, “don’t . . . I am corrupt .. . the 
devil is in me . . . It’s in my blood to kill. Vl kill you...” 

He turned round and disappeared in the gloom of the forest. 

Aliokhin took his place over the bonfire and stood thus, silent 
and motionless, during the long hours of the night .. . 
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Cut cA PST EE RON Eat 


Iles former days it took three hours for the train to go 
from Jhitniza to Staromirsk, but now it was the second day 
that Gonibesov was travelling and it was doubtful if they would 
arrive by night. Sometimes there was no fuel, and the pas- 
sengers felled trees to feed the engine. Or there was a delay 
at some station because of military trains. Mysterious rumors 
floated in the air about the proximity of the Whites, and troops 
were sent to Staromirsk, although the press insisted that the 
enemy was far away and would never come. In an endless line 
platforms with guns, forage, automobiles, stretched out .. . 
intermingled with freight-cars filled to capacity with soldiers. 
Engines were turned over to military trains, while the pas- 
sengers waited interminably. Gonibesov felt lost in the drab, 
vermin-covered, human mass cramming every crack of the 
train. Alarm had been growing in him during the last few 
days, an oppressing impatience to understand the chaos which 
in so short a time had transformed the Russian land into the 
nightmare of a delirious beast. 

Where was all this leading the country? What would the 
issue be? He knew that civil war was inevitable when a new 
order was fighting the old. And he saw clearly that the people, 
although cursing and damning the Bolsheviki, nevertheless sub- 
mitted to them in their desire to defend themselves against the 
old régime. It was not that that disturbed him; he wanted to 
make out what the new government really was. Let the old 
order perish; it had been based on despotism and wickedness! 
But what of that new world, coming in its stead in the haze of 
blood and murder, of bestial hatred and strangulation? What 
issue could there be? None, it seemed to him. How could the 
ways of darkness lead into the kingdom of light? The people 
were still unaware of other ways. Their struggle for a better 
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life resulted in making it worse, although moulding it in new 
forms. 

No, there was no way out; darkness and the cold of hostility 
reigned everywhere. But then wasn’t the kingdom of the Anti- 
Christ coming upon earth? Wasn’t it the fight between God 
and the Devil, which was taking place upon the plains of 
Russia? Anti-Christ was establishing his throne in the midst 
of the earth and spreading his net from Russia over the entire 
world. It might be symbolism, yet here lay the gist of the 
matter. More than ever before, Gonibesov became convinced 
of the necessity for the people to build a new social life, 
according to the stellar principle. This thought alone gave 
him rest from the evil committed everywhere. But at times it 
seemed to him that he was losing his faith in man. 

Man ... where was man? The savage beast or the civil- 
ized beast? Or was man a rare pearl in the human muck? 
Christ surrounded by Judases; Moses, by idolaters? Did it 
mean that man was only a rare individual? Then who was 
going to build the new world? ‘These rare individuals? But 
even these individuals, gleaming in the darkness of the universe, 
were enfolded in the dark crust of heavy, tenacious, enslaving 
matter—the body of Satan. And what words, human or divine, 
should be used to convince them of the necessity of a blending, 
according to the new, stellar principle, so as to form light, 
fiery, sunny centres, which would produce the new tissue of 
humanity and gradually transfigure the “bestial” in men into 
the beautiful “Christly” face. 

Gonibesov was determined: “I must go away, I must isolate 
and re-examine myself and assert the way!’ 

He knew that that way was the only one. 

But how were they to be convinced of it? And who was going 
to convince them? Not he. He was not ready. But he 
would perform his last duty ; he would make his protest against 
blood shed by the beast roused within man. 

He was determined to do it. 

The train arrived in Staromirsk late at night. The city 
was immersed in darkness: the electricity plant was out of 
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order. When Gonibesov arrived at the house and entered 
the apartment, dimly lit by a kerosene lamp, a woman rose from 
Leva’s bedside. He recognized the landlady. 

“Well, how is he?” he bent over his son. 

Leva seemed to sleep, his face burning with fever. No, he 
was not asleep, he opened his eyes. But he did not recognize 
his father. He gazed at him with unseeing eyes and mumbled 
incoherent words. He was trying to call a name. Gonibesov 
thought it was “Vavila,” but he must have been mistaken. 

“The doctor said to tell you he’ll come to-morrow morning.” 

‘What does he think it is?” 

‘He does not know yet. Perhaps typhus. To-morrow we 
will know.” 

Gonibesov was left alone with his boy. 

Mortal anguish oppressed him. What was it: death? 
Death stealing noiselessly in? Death was everywhere around: 
the snap of dry bones could be heard in all directions. With 
a satanical, ironic grin, Death strolled leisurely along the ex- 
panses of Russia, the entire country was in his power. Death! 
death had become the motto of life. Death! ...death!...” 
shouted every street, every alley, every torture-chamber. 
Would Leva too, although innocent, be caught in that circle of 
reprisal? 'T'yphus meant death in the majority of cases. Was 
the terrible phantom creeping to this young being, his only 
child? And he was powerless before it, like all the others! 

Powerless . . . 

To what purpose, then, was his faith? To what purpose 
then were all these new thoughts about the kingdom of God, 
about the power of the strong, about the new substance of 
mankind, about the transfiguring principle in man and the 
stellar order of the elements? To what purpose was this fruit- 
less flicker of thoughts, even if they were the product of in- 
spiration? 

The power of the strong . . . But it was in him! Christ 
was in him as the principle of the substance of the universe, 
and the kingdom of God was in him, within him; and it was 
conquered only through “power,” the Christ power in man. 
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God never helped man, but His power was within him and by it 
he must conquer—in this consisted the kingdom of God. And if 
men lived outside of this power, then they lived—dying every 
instant—within the dark power of Satan, in the “country of 
death,” in the kingdom of the devil, within a vicious circle of 
deceitful masks, amidst inexistent phantoms which they them- 
selves had created but which possessed them. 

The power of the strong . . . He looked within himself and, 
in the depth of his being, felt the iridescent play of the 
mysterious, light-bearing force. Yes, yes, for the first time 
he felt clearly, distinctly, that the power which transfigured 
Jesus (and which issued from him when the sick touched him: 
“Somebody hath touched me for I perceive that virtue is gone 
out of me”) lived in man! 

Gonibesov was transported ; he exalted with the inspiration of 
power. 

The walls of the room seemed to move asunder and away 
and the world grew dim like a reflection in the water; for he ex- 
perienced keenly the triumphant might of the limitless Cosmos. 
Standing over his son, and looking at him with fiery eyes, 
Gonibesov shouted soundlessly into the depths of Cosmos: 

“¥ am in Thee, Christ, I feel Thee . . . the substance of Thy 
body. And I perceive it within me! Thou art in me, Christ!” 

The unspoken words rang distinctly. Incoherent... 
strange . . . Every nerve in his body was taut. 

“T consist of myriads of suns . . . it is Thy body, Thy body 
in the darkness of my planets ... From Thy suns I take 
a light force, a transfiguring force, a healing force, a con- 
quering force ... It is Thine, but Thou art in me. It is 
mine !” 

Incoherent ... strange... It was not the words that 
mattered, but their ever-increasing strength. 

The universe was filled with his whipser: “ ... I dispel 
sickness . . . I dispel death!” 

The whisper became louder, an affirmation of power. 

“Did God create death and evil? He could not create them. 
They are the phantoms of the satanical Darkness, which has 
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been established in the imagination of men. It is what does 
not exist in the divine essence of the universe. In the place of 
the phantom of evil, I affirm Good.” 

He placed his hand on his son’s head. 

“By the power of my light, I heal you.” 

He did not know how long he stood thus. Minutes... 
hours... 

The inner light expanded into a joy-giving flame. He felt 
that this light surged within him in waves, like a force, and 
came out of him like electric shocks. Circles of light danced 
before his eyes. Suddenly, grown weak, he sat down in the 
chair and went to sleep at once, 

When he woke up, sunlight was flooding the room. Leva 
gazed at him smiling. He rushed to him, feeling his forehead, 
kissing him. : 

“How are you, my Levushka?” 

“All right,” replied the boy. “You know, papa, I dreamt 
of you. As if I knew you had arrived. It seemed as if light 
emanated from you... a silver light . . . or azure... as 
if you were enfolded in a spring mist . . . It was so pleas- 
ant . .. Then you bent over me . . . and the sensation was 
so pleasant that I thought to myself: ‘If you would only stay 
thus forever.’ ” 

He rose, leaning on his elbow. 

“Look, I can sit up.” 

And he laughed joyously. 

Some one knocked at the door. It was Dr. Zvansky. He 
opened his eyes wide. “What, already sitting?” 

He tapped Leva, muttering, “H-m . . . everything is all 
‘right ...H-m.. . everything is normal .. .” 

Dr. Zvansky looked care-worn and sick: his home had col- 
lapsed. His wife had died from typhus. His eldest son, a 
Social Revolutionist, had been shot; his second son was dying 
of tuberculosis in a Bolshevist prison. Only his daughter, a 
girl in her teens, lived at home, but she gave him no comfort; 
she was in charge of the Commissariat of Education, proudly 
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carried a brief case and was mannish to the extreme, even dress- 
ing in a khaki uniform. 

“What is the matter with him?” asked Gonibesov. 

“Nothing,” replied the physician. 

He smiled and gave Ivan an enigmatic look. 

‘When did you come?”’ 

“Last night.” 

“You spent the night with him?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Nothing. However. . 
strange ... very strange. . 
paced the room in excitement, 

“Listen: it was typhus. No doubt about it. All the symp- 
toms of typhus or I am an old fool. I knew yesterday that it 
was typhus, although I said it was not quite certain. Now, 
what did happen?” 

“A miracle,” Gonibesov smiled gently. 

Zvansky gave him a glance. 

“JT am a man of science,” he remarked morosely. “I cannot 
believe in miracles.” 

“But you believe in the creative power of Beauty and isn’t 
that a miracle in itself?” 

“No, that is a natural, logical process in the development of 
the universe. If my daughter, a half-literate girl, is in charge 
of education and carries the destiny of Russia in her brief case, 
this is a logical result of our past and you know, there is a 
gloomy beauty in it! But a miracle is not logical if it is 
arbitrary.” 

“Don’t you concede that a natural fact might appear to be 
a miracle, only because in the process of the development of the 
universe, it has not yet been explained and comprehended?” 
And Gonibesov concluded with calm certainty: “The miracu- 
lous is as simple as the ordinary. We live in a miracle, but are 
unaware of it. If God were to speak from heaven to-morrow, 
the people would be overwhelmed with excitement. But on the 
third day, they would be unmoved and probably ask: ‘What’s 


.-”? He ceased to smile. “It is 


.’ He suddenly jumped and 
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the matter with the old man, he talks all the time and prevents 
us from working? ” 

Zvansky laughed outright. “Well, of course. . . if it’s 
like that...” 

He frowned again. 

“H-m ... well, of course ... yes.” 

Again his eyes, bearing an enigmatic expression, rested on 
Ivan, as though examining him and trying to find the con- 
firmation of his secret conjectures. 

“Yes,” he repeated, “that’s clear. Recalling some of our con- 
versations ... Well, all right . ..I might have been mis- 
taken in my diagnosis. However there is no logic in that 
either ... All is well that ends well . . . Nevertheless the 
case is unexpected and enigmatic, yes . . . Well, I have noth- 
ing more to do here . . . Good-bye.” 

Gonibesov spent the entire day trying to get a permission to 
see Pavlinka; but he was unsuccessful. He wrote through the 
night, without stopping. His hour had come. To-morrow, at 
the conference, he would do his duty before the people and be- 
fore his conscience. He had decided that, although he knew 
what awaited him. He committed himself to his fate: come 
what might. But in the face of his great decision to follow the 
new ways of the life unfolded to him, and before summoning 
people to do the same, he felt bound to clear his conscience 
through repentance and through calling on others to repent 
also. 

All night long he wrote to his son: “My dear boy, good-bye. 
We may not see each other for a long time, perhaps never. 
Take this meekly and don’t judge me, for I am only submitting 
to the will of my conscience. You know that the conference 
of the Independents, convoked by the Bolsheviki is to be opened 
to-day and you also know that I have decided to take the floor 
with an open accusation and to protest against their bloody 
policy. After that, I'll either be executed, or if possible, I’ll 
disappear. And if I succeed in escaping, I’ll do what I had 
intended to do long ago: I'll retire away from people and their 
affairs to meditate alone with God and my conscience, and to 
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determine the ways—the ways and the thoughts which I am 
going now to share with you in brief. If they awake a response 
in you, make them your own. ‘This is my ‘will.? And here are 
my last instructions: keep your soul free, don’t let it be enslaved 
by the feelings and thoughts of others. Preserve the ‘face of 
Christ’ in your heart, because in Him is the light and in the 
light is power; and it is this power that reveals the kingdom of 
God. Remember: the heart and mind must be united in a Wise 
Love; in this alone consist the salvation of the world and the 
possibility of its transfiguration. Iaminahurry. There are 
so many things I want to say, but I will have to touch on them 
only. If my thoughts are destined to live, you will merge them 
into a harmonious whole. Good-bye, my boy. Accept my 
blessing and my love and a long, perhaps a last, kiss. Who 
knows whether your mother will escape alive from the harsh 
hands of the ‘princes of this world’? I know that her pure 
soul will not consent to a compromise. You will grow lonely in 
the world’s fatal hours. Be strong.” 

Then, by the light of the night-lamp, Gonibesov jotted down 
for Leva his thoughts about “The stellar temple of mankind, 
the dwelling place of free personality,” as he entitled his notes. 

His brain was keyed up. The power which he had aroused 
and felt so acutely the previous night, was still pulsating within 
him. And it filled him with assurance and a life-giving stimula- 
tion, as though a torrent of cosmic life had passed through him 
and was still glittering somewhere like a star. He wrote 
hastily, throwing off sheet after sheet, jotting down the foaming 
thoughts. At times he rose, walked to the window, looked into 
the dark street, as though trying to appease ardor. But 
thoughts rose in swarms. He lost himself in vague visions, 
arising from them. 

Suddenly these visions became extraordinarily clear. The 
street seemed to glow softly, the houses and the tops of the 
churches were bathed in light. Then the entire town was radi- 
ating light. And the earth. And the air and the sky were 
filled with a restful, gentle light, golden-blue, invisible... 

He recalled: ‘The people which sat in the darkness saw a 
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great light; and to them which sat in the region and shadow of 
death light is sprung up.” 


CittvAy Pith BO Re Vererur 


fetes city theatre was crowded to overflowing. Orchestra, 
boxes, balcony were crammed with the delegates to the confer- 
ence. Upon the stage, adorned with plants and hung with red 
cloth, sat the officers. It was from there that most of the 
speakers addressed the audience. The speeches were cautious 
and meek, but even as such they expressed opposition. They 
told of the hard life in the villages, of the necessity to lessen 
the requisitions of grain and fodder. When Gonibesov’s turn 
came he was met with unanimous applause, even from the stage. 
He was invited to step onto the stage, but he replied that he 
preferred speaking from his place, on the side-balcony. He be- 
gan with the statement that he had looked at the seizure of the 
power by the party now ruling without any censure, because he 
saw that it had in many ways, whether good or bad, satisfied 
the hopes of the people and first of all put an end to the un- 
necessary and bloody war. That should have been done by 
their predecessors. Neither could he denounce the civil war 
begun by the party, because he saw in it the impulse of the 
people to free themselves from the old order, to defend them- 
selves from their former rulers. He even considered that the 
communistic party was sincerely propagating the new ideals 
of social life, ideals that corresponded to the admonitions of the 
prophets. And he had thought that the outbreak of hostility 
and hatred was only a temporary, demoniacal veneer. But 
now, having learned through bitter experience, the real ways 
of the new life, he confessed his error and had come here with 
one purpose: to call others to repentance, before it was too 
late. 

The officers stirred uneasily. 

The chairman rang and called Gonibesov to order, urging 
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him not to deviate from the subject of the day. But the boxes 
and the balcony burst out in loud applause. 

“Let him speak, let him speak!” they shouted. 

Someone in the orchestra exclaimed mockingly: “Are you 
trying to be a John the Baptist, Ivan Vassilievitch?” 

The officers laughed to hide their alarm. But Gonibesov 
raised his voice and put the fatal question. 

“Answer me: what end do you wish to attain through your 
executions and murders?” 

In the wild uproar that followed, his words fell like heavy 
stones. 

“T tell you: others will come and will kill you as you kill now; 
then you’ll come back and kill them. Where will the end be? 
Do you expect to build the Temple of Justice through the an- 
cient methods of Cain and Judas, through assassination and 
betrayal? Will you build its walls with corpses for stones 
and sticky blood for cement? What kind of animals do you 
expect to bring up who could enter such a temple without 
shuddering? I tell you: you will perish at its doors with the 
spirit of wickedness and vengeance that you have aroused. And 
those who enter it will suffocate from the fetid smell of carrion.” 

The officers had jumped from their seats. The orchestra was 
astir, shouting. 

“A priest he was... a priest he remains... 

“Arrest him.” 

“You'd better tell that to the Whites,” said some one in a 
deep voice. 

“T am saying it to you,” continued Gonibesov. “I am say- 
ing it to all murderers, no matter who they are. But you, you 
preach the new world of happiness and truth with deceitful 
words, and with bloody hands you build the Temple of Jus- 
tice.” 

He shouted at the top of his voice: “TI don’t believe ... TI 
don’t believe in your temple; I won’t accept it, for it is the 
temple of Satan. You are grave-diggers by vocation. A cre- 
ative spirit is inaccessible and incomprehensible to you... 
Others . . . will come after you... .” 
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He was not permitted to conclude. Some one dragged him 
away by force. 

“They are coming to arrest you... Run away... 

Another thrust his hat into his hands .. . 

SQaick sate Quick 7) 37: 
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He did not return home. 

In the night, his apartment was searched, everything was 
turned upside down, even the stove was demolished and the floor 
boards torn off. Leva watched them indifferently, without a 
word. 

“Tovaristch Poloumov, what are we to do with the boy?” 
asked the younger Chekist. 

Poloumovy glanced at Leva. 

“His son?” 

“Ves,” 

“Take him,” he ordered. 

Leva, still without saying a word, took out his party card 
and showed it. Poloumov looked at the card, shrugged his 
shoulders and decided: 

“Leave him.” 

For a week Leva, in the throes of anguish, searched for his 
father, asked everywhere about him, even succeeded in pene- 
trating such forbidden places as the Cheka and its cellar-dun- 
geons scattered throughout the town. But no one had heard 
about Gonibesov, he seemed to have dropped out of the world. 
Leva could not believe that he was dead. Even in Bolshevist 
torture-chambers a man could not disappear so completely 
without leaving the slightest trace. The Bolsheviki kept rec- 
ords even in the sphere of enforced death—ledgers of a kind, 
where they entered the names of those arrested and executed ; 
but nowhere was Gonibesoy recorded even with cryptic signs. 
He must have succeeded in escaping after his famous speech, 
not even a fragment of which appeared in the papers. He must 
have been hiding somewhere outside of town. 
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Meanwhile alarms spread through Staromirsk. 

The White armies were approaching from three sides, a can- . 
onade could already be heard in the distance. ‘Then all of a 
sudden, a panic rose amongst the communists; armed trucks 
drove at a mad pace, the leaders were fleeing, although the 
papers insisted that there was no danger and that the Whites 
would never take the town. 

One morning, Leva was awakened at dawn by the loud roar 
of cannons. The glow of a fire was reflected on the curtains. 
Something whistled through the air with a hissing sound, an ex- 
plosion followed. He rushed to the window; the Whites had 
come. Shrapnel and grenades whizzed and howled and ex- 
ploded somewhere in the thicket of houses. A shell fell upon 
the adjoining roof. Iron and stones hurtled in the air with a 
deafening clang. Leva quickly hid behind the jamb of the win- 
dow and then smiled. As if a jamb could protect him! He 
remembered the words of his father: “Be strong.” He went 
back to the window, looking danger in the face and his heart 
stopped thumping. 

“One... two... three. . .” he counted. 

The shells were coming faster, a great many of them. Ma- 
chine-guns rattled, but their wicked rat-tat-tat grew fainter 
and fainter. By evening, Staromirsk had passed into the hands 
of the Whites. 

Late at night, Pavlinka came home. 

She came straight from the prison—pale, sad, her hair grown 
grey at the temples, carrying her clothing in a small white 
bundle. She knew already that her husband had vanished with- 
out leaving any trace. The delegates of the conference had 
been brought to the prison, one after the other; they told her 
about Gonibesov’s speech and his disappearance. She threw 
the bundle into the corner, kissed Leva and wearily sat down; 
the hunger strike had told on her; she was but a shadow of her 
former self. She watched the boy boil some water for tea and 
set the table; cups without handles, a teapot without a spout, 
bits of food in paper wrappings. 
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“Leva, you searched?” she asked. 

He nodded affirmatively. Then he poured a cup of tea and 
silently handed it to her. — 

“No,” said Pavlinka stubbornly. “I'll never believe that he 
is dead. It would be monstrous . . .” 

Her lips quivered like those of a child ready to cry, but her 
eyes were dry and gloomy. 

“No, I'll never believe it!’ she repeated. 

‘Neither will I,” said Leva, with like stubbornness. He 
spoke no more, 

At the sound of his voice, she realized that these were his first 
words since she had come and that in them there was something 
invigorating and unswerving. She scrutinized him attentively, 
- as though seeing him for the first time. How big he was! fif- 
teen already! And how like his father he was! What were his 
his thoughts, this silent boy of hers, who had been growing away 
fromher? Sheknew thathewas a member of the Union of Com- 
munistic Youth. But was he also a communist? One of her 
mortal enemies who had imprisoned her and tortured her with 
the ghost of death? No, she even smiled, she could not believe it. 

“Leva, what are.you?” she suddenly questioned him. 

He lifted his pensive eyes and smiled with the corners of his 
mouth. He understood her question perfectly. 

“A man,” he replied. 

Somehow, she could not question him further. 

“That’s good . . . that’s good . . .” she repeated. 

She looked into his sweet, serious face, feeling timid, because 
she did not know his ideals or aspirations. While he, still 
smiling, seemed to await further questions. Suddenly unable to 
restrain herself, she expressed her anxious thought in an im- 
pulsive, half-embarrassed way: 

“You aren’t a communist?” 

He smiled broadly. The room seemed illumined by this 
childish, trusting smile. Pavlinka was relieved. 

“Well,” she smiled also. 

Then she lifted up her hands in an inexplicable outburst. 

“No, no, don’t tell me , , .” 
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She laughed tenderly, tears filling her eyes, and, coming to 
him, pressed his head against her breast. He put his arms 
round her waist and hugged her, like a small child. They did 
not speak, yet they felt rclieved and light at heart. She kissed 
him on the head, forehead and eyes, crying and laughing at the 
same time. 

“Leva,” she told him, “your father is not dead. ‘No, he has 
retired into the wilderness .. .”’ 

The word seemed to strike him. He lifted his eyes in an un- 
spoken question; his face was alive with curiosity. 

“Yes,” she replied in answer to his glance, “he has often 
spoken of retiring, away from people, in order to examine his 
thoughts in solitude and to find his way.” In fervent passion 
she exclaimed, “He’ll come back, Leva, he’ll come back!’ 

She paced the room swept by anguish. 

“We did not always agree in words, Leva. But I know that 
although we thought differently, we worked to the same end. 
Each person goes his own way, isn’t it so, Leva? The main 
thing is that one’s soul should yearn for good, and then all the 
ways lead to good. And I’ll continue my work, while he does 
isis. 2 ya? 

She stopped, a stern, serious expression on her face. 

“The party of Social Revolutionaries needs workers; the 
ranks are diminishing; some have been executed, others have 
turned traitors . . . I am going to stay in the party till the 
end. And in the end we'll meet . . . he'll come back . . . and 
he'll see. . .” 

She suddenly clutched her head in both hands. 

“Without this hope, I could not live any longer . . 

She burst out sobbing, huddled against the wall and unable 
to stop. Leva went to her, put his arms around her in si- 
lence and tenderly stroked her hair. She leaned against him 
and sobbed, sobbed .. . 

Leva visited the cellar-dungeons where the victims of the 
Bolshevist terror were exhibited. But he could not stand the 
sight of these swollen corpses. He felt dizzy, and went 
away, his heart contracting painfully. . Suddenly he saw Liza. 
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She was walking between two armed Cossacks, beaten, her 
hair dishevelled, her clothing in tatters, yet calm and indiffer- 
ent. A crowd was following them, and a man in a derby hat 
was trying to strike her with an umbrella. 

“Tt is Rosa Blum,” they shouted in the crowd, “a Chekist !” 

“We know her.” 

‘She executed some with her own hand.” 

Menacing hands were lifted, tearing the last shreds of her 
clothing. 

“Let’s hang her on this lamppost.” 

Leva pushed through the crowd to the Cossacks. 

“Tt isn’t Rosa Blum,” he cried in a ringing voice, trembling 
from head to foot, “it is my sister. Wait, wait... It is 
Gonibesov’s daughter.” 

The crowd stopped at once, holding back the Cossacks. 

“This is Leva,” many of them knew him. “Is this your sis- 
ter, Leva?” 

“Yes, yes, my sister Liza.”” 

“Stop, citizens, she is the daughter of Gonibesoy, the mar- 
tyr.” 

They made much ado over her to atone for their brutality. 
Leva took her to his mother; she was passive all the time. 

“Mother! I have brought Liza.” 

Pavlinka welcomed her lovingly, gave her her last dress, 
looked into her eyes, caressed her. 

“So it’s Liza, here is Liza... .” 

Liza received the caresses coldly and once in a while darted 
astonished, sidelong glances at Pavlinka. She was like a young 
baited animal, unaccustomed to kindness. But at night, when 
Pavlinka put her to bed, Liza suddenly stretched out her hands, 
embraced her and burst out in soundless sobs, upon Pavlinka’s 
breast, as if she were her mother. 

When in the morning Pavlinka woke up Liza was gone; she 
disappeared without leaving a word. 


Again the shells roared and howled over Staromirsk ; the Bol- 
sheviki were storming the town. The White army was in a 
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state of disintegration; the most trusted divisions had gone 
over to the enemy, leaving the city almost defenceless. Only 
one regiment was holding back the attack, thus permitting evac- 
uation, < 

Pavlinka refused to go. ‘“What’s the use of going from one 
evil to another!” She got a passport from the party under an 
assumed name and decided to take up the “underground” work. 

“You are staying, of course, Leva?” she asked her son. 

“No, I am going.” He looked at her with serious eyes. She 
brightened, then frowned. 

“With them?” 

Again he smiled his childish, enigmatic smile. She was re- 
lieved and smiled happily. She felt, all of a sudden, that he 
was a true son of her Ivan, and that he lived his own life... 
independent ... and that... 

“Why, he must be a poet!” suddenly flashed through her 
mind. 

“Leva, do you write verses?” 

He grew very red at the unexpected question ; he lowered his 
eyes and seemed to be cross. He muttered something unintel- 
ligible and looked confused. But she understood everything, 
and suddenly love, passionate, ardent love, flooded her heart. 
She knew: Ivan and she had given this boy to the world and 
their souls would never die . . . they were growing united, in- 
separably, in their son. She did not leave for an instant, 
watching him pack his few belongings and trying to help him. 

“Wait, wait! I'll do it.” 

She took a book from his hands, read the title, ‘‘A. Block,” 
and laughed to herself. But he pulled the book away. 

“T° do it myself.” 

It seemed as if he were concealing a holy secret from the 
world. 

His suitcase was very small: there were some volumes in it, a 
change of underwear and some copy-books which he did not 
permit her to touch, There also were things that astonished 
her: a kit and kettle, nails and a hammer. Where was he go- 
ing? He quickly put a copy-book in his breast pocket, then 
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caught her glance and again blushed furiously. He hesitated 
for an instant, then came to her. 

“Mamma!” 

He looked at her in a childish, entreating way. 

“Mamma, I have here,”’ he pointed at his breast, “Father’s 
Diary.” 

She sighed loudly. He begged her: “Father gave it to me 
when he was going to the Conference. He let me have it, but 
I did not want to hide it from you... 

She asked to read it. And drawing the curtains close to- 
gether so she could light the lamp, she read all through the 
night, and cried .. . 

In the morning Leva went away with the Whites. 

He went with them as far as the hills; then at night, he kept 
back and, unnoticed, turned away from the path. He walked 
through the trackless jungle higher and higher, until he reached 
a small platform, on the top of a mountain, surrounded by rocks 
and leading to a cave. Leva had been here before with his 
father several times. Far below a lake gleamed faintly; the 
lights of a village flickered in the mist .. . 

From this platform the world opened up before one’s 
eyes .. 


CHAPTER IX 


fhe Field Court-Martial was located in a large peasant 
hut. The prisoners, guarded by Cossacks, crowded by its en- 
trance. Three officers were walking along the street thick with 
ammunition wagons and soldiers. In one of them, Vavila im- 
mediately recognized Koronin. He was surprised to see how 
time had changed the man; it was not the Koronin whom Vavila 
knew so well. He was walking rapidly, yet his movements were 
like those of an automaton; his face was gloomily cold, his eyes 
were lowered, as though he did not see or know the world upon 
which he was treading, but was dreaming and moving in his 
dream. 
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Baba pushed Vavila under the elbow. 

“Look at him! He looks as though he were dead!” 

Koronin did not even glance at the prisoners, he passed them, 
ascended the steps to the hut and entered the room. It was 
empty. A table strewn with papers stood in the middle, and 
three chairs. Koronin sat down, still with lowered eyes, as 
though lost in thought and unable to awake from it. The clock 
ticked dully on the wall. Flies beat against the window panes. 
An elderly lean Captain of Cavalry sat at Koronin’s side; he 
had grey whiskers, a wrinkled, indifferent face, and fingers like 
the legs of a spider. He moved his lips and looked at Koronin 
with his colorless eyes. 

“Are we to begin, Colonel?” 

Koronin lifted his eyes, cold and bottomless, and lowered 
them again. 

“Yes,” he said in a sharp, loud voice. 

A very young lieutenant, sitting at his other side, reported 
in a respectful, ingratiating tone: 

“To-night, during the retreat, the Cossacks of Cuban took 
twenty prisoners. There are two Letts among them. One of 
the Reds is the greatest giant I have ever seen. He had to be 
tied, for he would not surrender.” 

“He is a trophy, not a man,” added the lieutenant, with a 
pale smile. As though he heard nothing Koronin did not an- 
swer. The captain and the lieutenant exchanged glances and 
shrugged slightly, but did not break the silence. They were 
used to Koronin’s eccentricities. Vague rumors spread through 
the army that he had escaped from a grave. And had re- 
mained a dead man. When he came to the White army a great 
career lay before him: he was promoted to a colonelcy in two 
months and given command of a regiment. He was stern, 
taciturn, uncommunicative; he never smiled. But in battle, he 
was like an avenging angel on a winged horse. Nothing could 
withstand him and there was no soldier who would not have fol- 
lowed him through thick and thin. Anecdotes circulated about 
him. Once an entire platoon of Reds had been taken prisoners 
and with them their commander, Magnizky. They must 
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have met before, because Koronin recognized him at once. 

“You are Magnizky,” he said. 

“Yes, Colonel,” replied Magnizky. 

And he pursed his lips in an ironic smile. 

“So you recognize me? Do you recall our previous meet- 
ing?”’ 

“Yes,” replied Koronin, giving him a searching glance. 

“Can I have my shot? Do you know how to keep your 
word?” 

Koronin lifted his head proudly. “I always keep my word 
of honor, even if it is to scoundrels,”’ he replied. 

And in front of his superiors and the soldiers he took out his 
revolver and handed it to the disarmed commander of the Reds. 

Then he stepped to a distance. 

“Ten paces as before. Shoot.” 

Everybody stood motionless, taut; and silence reigned, filled 
with awe. 

They saw that Magnizky smiled a sad, somewhat tender 
smile. 

“Thank you, Colonel,” he said softly. 

“Shoot, damn it,”’ Koronin stamped his foot. 

But at that moment, with a quick movement of his hand, 
Magnizky lifted the revolver to his face and shot himself in 
the mouth. Koronin approached the corpse with leisurely 
steps, and suddenly saluted him in silence. His chiefs, having 
learned about it, were scandalized and reprimanded him pri- 
vately. 

“That has nothing to do with my work,” he replied gloomily. 
“T serve my country and uphold the honor of an officer.” 

Soon after that he had an encounter with a General, a Corps- 
commander. The general was an ardent Anti-Semite and, hav- 
ing occupied one of the Ukrainian towns, he approved of a plan 
to organize a pogrom there. For the first time, Koronin lost 
his temper, insulted the general and told him that his conduct 
was a disgrace to the army and to Russia. He almost averted 
the pogrom. He should have been court-martialled. But the 
military authorities were reluctant to give publicity to the 
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motives of the affair. They satisfied themselves by ordering 
Koronin’s regiment to another fighting district. The pogrom 
took place; entire divisions marched upon the town with ban- 
ners and songs, as if taking to the field. Of the town, once 
thickly populated with Jews, there remained only bloody ruins. 
Koronin met with disapproval after that, as the defender of the 
country’s enemies and traitors, and soon he was transferred 
from the post of regiment commander to that of the president 
of a Field Court-Martial, as they knew his mortal hatred of 
the communists. It seemed that this hatred alone formed the 
soul of this man, who had risen from a grave. 

Stillness reigned in the hut. The prisoners stood by the en- 
trance, silent, awaiting their fate. The flies still beat against 
the window-panes and the captain, having nothing else to do, 
counted them. Suddenly Koronin gave a sharp command. 

“Bring in the Letts.” 

The lieutenant jumped up and gave the order to a Cossack. 
Almost instantly, two tall, well-built Letts entered and stopped 
before the table as they would at a review. Koronin slowly 
lifted his eyes, and it seemed as though a cold pit had glanced at 
them. But their faces remained calm. 

“Communist?” asked Koronin one of them. 

“Yes,” replied the soldier. 

Koronin shifted his eyes to the other man. 

“Yes,” he replied without waiting for the question; and 
added, “by conviction.” 

Koronin’s glance lingered on him, then he lowered his eyes 
and made a note on the paper. 

“Shoot them,” he said. ‘Call the next one.” 

One after another, Red soldiers filed in and almost every one 
replied to the stereotyped question: “Are you a communist?” 
by: “No, we were recruited . . . we couldn’t help it .. .” 

Koronin made a sign with his hand and they were turned over 
to the captain who asked them whether they wanted to serve 
in the White army. For the most part, they acquiesced. 
Only one, with a greenish face, said, “I am not a communist, 
but I want to be shot.” 
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“Why?” asked Koronin in surprise. 

“Because I have served a wicked cause: murder; I want to 
atone for it.” 

“Sectarian?” 

“Yes,” 

Koronin’s cheek twitched and he made a sharp sign to take 
him away, but the soldier trembled and begged with tears in his 
eyes. 

“Shoot me. I am a communist.” 

He was taken out and set free. 

Two others announced themselves as communists. The cap- 
tain was surprised: they had common, peasant faces; they 
were extremely young, yet they held themselves with dignity and 
replied with assurance. 


“Yes, communists . . . we belong to the party . . .” 

At the announcement of the sentence, they remarked calmly: 
“Well -.... that’s all right... .?? 

Other grey shadows took their place. 

“Communist ?” 

Ves,” 

“Communist ?” 

Ves,” 


There were already several death-sentences. 

Koronin’s lips twitched, his face had grown grey, but his 
sharp voice was as calm as before. 

“Shoot him! shoot him! shoot him! .. .” 

The lieutenant was surprised: it was an exceptional platoon, 
never yet had they had such courageous statements of party 
affiliation. 

The flies beat against the window-panes. Somewhere in the 
distance cannon roared. But in the hut, the dealing of death 
was performed in silence, broken only by the laconic question 
and reply. The captain was bored by the monotony of this 
occupation ; he wished Koronin would ask more questions instead 
of drilling the same words, like a woodpecker. “Truly he is a 
dead man,” thought the captain, but he did not interfere, for 
he knew that the colonel did not like it. Having nothing else 
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to do, the captain began day-dreaming: he imagined himself in 
Moscow in one of the best restaurants, ordering delectable hors 
d’ceuvres. 

Suddenly he started, and looked up with surprise, hearing the 
ery of Koronin. 

“Laptev! ... Vavila!? 

A giant was standing at the table and the captain had to 
throw his head backward to see his face. 

“Laptev ... Vavila . . . you!” repeated Koronin, in per- 
plexed bewilderment. 

“Yes, master,” replied Vavila, speaking with the same respect 
as in the old days. 

*‘So you too have been forced to go with these scoundrels?” 

Vavila shook his head slowly. 

“No, I went of my own free will.” 

Baba’s round face peered from behind him and his merry 
voice rang out, “Of our own free will, Colonel.” 

Koronin did not hear him. His face twitched, his eyes 
seemed to sink into gloom. 

SeUOUR se. 

He could not control his lips. 

“You ... a communist?” 

“Yes, master.” 

Koronin lowered his eyes, then his face. Suddenly both the 
captain and the lieutenant were dumbfounded by the light in 
Koronin’s eyes, as he lifted them at Vavila. 

“Vavila Demianitch, do you remember the German 
trenches?” 

“T remember, master.” 

“Do you remember the advance?” 

“JT remember.” 

“Give it up, Vavila Demianitch,” beseechingly said Koro- 
nin, “and I’ll save you . . .” 

“Give up what?” 

“Give up... communism.” Koronin pronounced the 
hated word harshly. 

Vavila shook his head, 
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“No, master, I am not used to change my creed.” 

“Creed . . . creed . . . It’s a kind of plague that you have 
there. How can one believe such traitors and executioners of 
Russia as the communists?” 

“T believe,” Vavila said abruptly and firmly. 

“But what good have you found in it that you should devote 
yourself heart and soul to them!” 

“Tt’s true everything is not right there,” said Vavila; ‘“per- 
haps there isn’t anything right at all. But I know this: they 
are my own people and you aren’t. I'll tell you this: when 
I was with your side, I was in the darkness of the night, but 
since I have been with them, I have begun to see some light . . . 
although this light may have come from the greater free- 
dom 25.2” 

Koronin bent his darkened face. He repeated in a hollow 
voice: 

“So you... is it possible? . . . you are a communist?” 

“T am a communist,” asserted Vavila with firmness. 

Baba’s round face peered out again, his cap pushed daringly 
on the back of his head. 

“That is true: we are communists, your honor. . . 

An oppressive silence settled on the room. Pale, dejected, 
Koronin sat by the table, unable to say the fatal word. The 
captain leaned over. 

“Execution?” he asked, in a low voice. 

Koronin nodded imperceptibly. 

The captain waved his hand and Vavila, together with Baba, 
was taken away. Suddenly Koronin placed his hand heavily 
on the table, as though recalling something. 

“Order the condemned men to be locked up and postpone 
the execution till morning.” 

The lieutenant rushed out to carry out the order, and re- 
ported: 

“It is done.” 

Koronin gave his assistants a sidelong, dejected glance. 

“This man once carried me on his shoulders from the 
trenches, under German fire. No other soldier would have 
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done it. And during the July advance, he led me away from 
death by the hand.” 

He was silent for a while. 

“What am I to do?” 

The captain said indifferently, “We have instructions and 
orders from above. What can be done?”’ 

“Ah, instructions! ... rules!...I know them! But 
this is a child, don’t you see?” 

“They are all children,” sneered the lieutenant, but cut him- 
self short. 

The captain bent over him and said something in a low voice, 
then went into the next room. The lieutenant leaned over 
Koronin and whispered respectfully: ‘The captain has noth- 
ing against it; let him go at night. I'll place reliable guards.” 

Koronin was lost in gloomy thought. He passed with the 
gait of an automaton, his head bowed, along the streets of the 
village, blocked by ammunition wagons, into his small hut, 
isolated in an overgrown garden. For the first time in years, 
his deadened soul seemed to have received a shock and awakened 
with surprise. Vavila! it was as if he had seen his own son in 
such tragic surroundings. There was so much associated with 
him . . . He recalled his awkward orderly, a stupid peasant 
lad and the way he galloped like a lamp-post across the battle- 
field, shouting, “I am coming, master, I am coming!” He re- 
called Vavila’s God, smoking a pipe. And his words, “Come 
along . . . you are still needed here . . . remember what’s 
hidden on your breast . . .” He had led him across the fiery 
fields, dragged him by the hand away from death. And now, he 
must have him shot! 

“Must he?” his heart queried, swelling with emotion. 

“Yes, he must,” pounded his brain. “Because Vavila was an 
enemy, undoubtedly an enemy, more certainly than the rest. 
He had executed the others with indifference, quenching the 
hatred of his blood. Yes, with indifference! While here . 
But it was absurd . . . why here? He was an enemy, the en- 
emy of Koronin’s ideals and of his soul, an enemy of the people. 
He had betrayed his honor, he was a traitor . . . He, Vavila!”’ 
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His heart contracted with unbearable pain. 

“But he was better than a friend. In such a case, where was 
the line of demarcation?” And for the first time, the question 
was formulated: “But then, wouldn’t one have to shoot his 
own mother, because of a difference of convictions?” R 

His brain continued to assert: ‘Yes, one would have to! 
Because honor, country, the sacredness of convictions stand 
higher than blood relations. How could one ever doubt it?” 

But doubt lingered in his bleeding heart. 

The dark shadows of the evening had become denser and 
rain drummed against the window-panes. The hours of the 
night crept languidly. All that he had lived through in the 
past years recurred like torturing visions . . . the ruins of his 
hopes . . . the desperate struggle . .. and the grave... 
and the stormy night when, illumined by lightning, he made an 
oath over the graves of his friends. After that, life did not 
exist for him; an insatiable thirst for vengeance filled his en- 
tire being, flowed through his heart .. . 

Vengeance .. . 

That was all that was left from the ruins of his past... A 
sacred vengeance, an implacable vengeance for the outraged 
mother country, for the shattered hopes of her greatness, for 
the lives of his friends. Then, what had happened? Why such 
outcries of the heart, such confusion of thoughts? 

“On Vavila? Vengeance?” cried his heart. And his thoughts 
were roused by this cry. 

“But it is absurd, wild, stupid. What kind of enemy is he? 
what kind of communist? He is nothing but a child, a de 
ceived, ignorant child with an ardent and faithful heart. Then 
what is the matter? Could it be that my entire viewpoint is 
wrong if I have come to this necessity? To shoot him, Vavila?” 

But other ironic thoughts rustled through his brain. 

“In like manner, it would be possible to exculpate all com- 
munists. Ignorant children! ‘They are all children,’ as the 
lieutenant remarked. Thus it would be possible to forget one’s 
duty !” 

The clock on the village bell-tower slowly struck twelve. In 
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the silence of the night, cocks crowed. Koronin jumped up 
hastily. 

“Tl save him . . . Pll set him free, secretly, as I would my 
own mother .. .” 

He went out. He walked along the back yards to the remote 
barn where the condemned men were locked up. 

Two sentries guarded the barn. 

“Who goes there?” 

*Koronin.” 

They let him pass in silence, as they had been ordered and 
walked to the side. Koronin opened the door noiselessly, and 
called softly: 

“Vavila Laptev.” 

“Here.” 

The tall shadow bent at the threshold and stopped before 
Koronin. 

“Vavila Demianitch, I have come to save you,’ Koronin 
spoke low. “To save you... as you did, do you remember? 

. . in the days gone by . 

Vavila’s voice came is from the darkness. 

“Thank you, master.” 

“TI cannot repeal the sentence, it is beyond my power... 
but I have come to let you go.” 

“Me? How do you mean, let me go?” 

“Set you free. Go wherever you want, only far away from 
here.” 

There was silence for an instant. 

“You want to let me go alone?” asked Vavila. 

“Why, of course.” 

“And the others, my comrades?” 

“The others?” Koronin was surprised, ‘there can be no ques- 
tion about the others. I can set only you free.” 

“No,” said Vavila abruptly. “I won’t leave them.” 

Koronin did not expect this. Astounded, alarmed, he began 
to persuade Vavila to go, to save himself. Finally in his dis- 
tress he begged him to do so, his doubts had vanished, a mortal 
anguish was swelling his heart, 
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But Vavila stood his ground firmly. 
“I shall not leave my comrades .. .” 

The night grew darker, and, dark as the night was Koronin’s 
heart. 


At dawn they were taken out. 

They walked in silence, as if lost in deep meditation, nine men, 
in marching order, as soldiers should. Like a slender tower, 
Vavila hovered over them. Only Baba joked all the way. He 
even asked the officer for permission to play “the dead march” 
on his accordion with which he could not part even at this 
moment. 

The officer refused sternly and reminded him, “You are going 
to die.” 

“We have died many a time, and have revived,” Baba re- 
torted gaily, “that isn’t anything new.” 

Daringly, he pushed his cap to the back of his head and 
started a song. 

The guards looked at him with regret: they liked him. The 
officer bit his lips nervously. 

Half a verst beyond the village, at the foot of a steep hill, 
they were lined beside a newly-dug grave. Vavila stood in the 
middle, big and calm. It seemed to be easy to die by his side and 
they all were calm and silent. Only when the order was given 
and the rifles took aim, Vavila sighed loudly and said in a sub- 
dued voice: 

“Good-bye, Mother Earth .. .” 

Like the chorus of a prayer, the others repeated: 

“Good-bye, Mother Earth .. .” 


The distant volley echoed in Koronin’s heart. 

He was lying with his face in the pillow. Dark shadows 
quivered and shouted in his soul. At times, it seemed to him 
that he had been poisoned and was dying, dying for a long 
time; yet he could not die and was slowly sinking into chaos 
ain w GeSpey aia gemrenen hos 
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But the image of Xenia would sometimes rise and gleam in 
the mist, far above, in an inaccessible world. A vague, but 
poignant anguish submerged his heart. 

And at times his heart cried out: “Vavila .. .” 

It was two days before Koronin was able to take his place 
on the judge’s bench, sterner than ever. Neither the captain 
nor the lieutenant suspected the ravages that were taking place 
within Koronin’s heart. They saw only that he had become 
still more pensive and often was silent for a long time before 
delivering the sentence. But when he spoke, it was harshly 
and firmly. They did not imagine that his soul had become the 
arena, dark and deserted, where the anxious voices of formless 
shadows called to each other. 

“You are right . . . No, youarenot ... 

And there was no middle way. His heart was torn by 
doubts, anguish and a dull pain. His thoughts hammered: 
“Vengeance! . . . implacable vengeance! . . . have you for- 
gotten your oath over the graves of your comrades? This 
oath excludes friends or relations. It is a sacred oath .. .” 

His heart retorted: “Yes, you have shot enemies, com- 
munists, traitors and executioners of your country. But now 
you have put to death a man, simply a man. . . You have 
shot a son of your people, deceived, yet still faithful in his 
deception. Your hands are covered with the blood of an in- 
nocent child, sincere and pure of heart ; his garments were those 
of the enemy and so were his thoughts, but you have taken the 
life of a friend, of the man who saved you. Thus you can shoot 
the husband of the woman, who in.her hour of need supplied 
you with clothing and food, who saved you... .” 

‘Nonsense!’ rejoined his brain authoritatively. And he 
continued with a touch of irony: “Well, if I have shot him 
without knowing, am I responsible? Perhaps I have already 
shot him. What of it?—he is an enemy like the others. If one 
were to deliberate in such a manner, each communist would 
prove to be somebody’s friend, to have saved some one’s life, to 
be an ignorant child. Then, to what purpose is civil war .. , 
fighting?” 
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Suddenly his heart cried out with wrath. 

“But you make a choice: don’t you know it? You destroy 
the strong and the fearless; you leave the weak, the cowards, 
the worst traitors of the country. Don’t you know that?” 

It seemed as if some one roared with laughter in his head. 
“Oh, that has escaped my notice. I'll correct it.” 

“Execution !” said Koronin sharply, as though answering his 
thoughts. 

The captain bounced in his chair from surprise and looked 
at Koronin with round eyes. Six Red soldiers were standing 
before the table and they had all stated that they had never, 
been communists but had been recruited; they had even asked to 
be taken into the White Army. 

“But they aren’t communists,” protested the captain in a 
low voice. ‘And they are ready to come over to us.” 

“They'll betray us as easily as they are betraying their 
side.” 

Koronin brought his hand heavily upon the table. 

“Execute them!” he cried with white lips. “Don’t you 
agree?” 

The captain made a gesture of submission. 

But the lieutenant was delighted and immediately voted for 
the execution. In spite of the wails and tears of the soldiers 
they were taken out and shot an hour later. There was a 
bacchanalia of executions that day. Sixty men filed before 
the table of the judges and all were sentenced to death. 

The captain whispered to the lieutenant. 

“Well, our colonel ... seems to be... somewhat... 
out of his head . . .” 

But the lieutenant was full of praises, “That was fine.” 

At the next meeting of the Court-Martial, Koronin, pale, his 
eyes burning with a dark flame, announced that he was prob- 
ably leaving soon. In fact he had already sent his report and 
asked for a transfer to the firing-lines. But fate had a last 
trial in store for him. 

By that time, the Whites had moved to Kursk in a victorious 
advance. During the night, a Red scouting party of three 
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was taken by the enemy. A young man in a black tunic, with 
a lean, bearded face, dark eyes and a proud bearing, was 
brought before the judges. He entered the judgment chamber 
with firm steps and faced the table with steady eyes. But at the 
sight of Koronin, his face expressed inordinate amazement and 
his lips framed a word which he did not utter. Gaunt, grey, 
Koronin sat with lowered head and seemed to be in a stupor. 

Silence. The flies were beating against the window-panes. 
No one dared interrupt the silence; it had been established that 
no one but Koronin questioned the prisoners. At last, he 
‘seemed to come to his senses, passed his hand over his forehead 
and lifted his heavy glance at the young man before him. All 
at once, the blood rushed from his face and his wild shriek 
pierced the silence. 

*Aa-lee-xey-y !” 

He jumped from his chair, stageered, pushed the table. 

“Another one . . . another . . 

In a soundless fit, he pte ie finger toward Aliosha. 

“You! ... you! ... you! .. .” he seemed to beat the tat- 
too. oul... you a a onthiaioet . . . You, a communist?” 

Looking ids SS eaiies in the eyes, Aliosha replied steadfastly : 

Ves, 99 

A fanatic stood Hstbis Koronin, the descendant of the Old 
Believers of Kerjhenez, who had burned themselves alive. The 
ideals that had led him to suffer and to face death were differ- 
ent from those of his forefathers, but their spirit was the same. 
His eyes flashed with the fire of a falling star, when he uttered 
the fatal “Yes.” 

Koronin’s hands moved in the air, as if seeking invisible sup- 
port. With an abrupt gesture, he pushed the table; it reeled 
and fell, scattering the papers. Koronin suddenly was so 
changed that the captain and the lieutenant jumped from 
their seats and stared at him, not knowing what to do, not 
understanding what had happened. It seemed as if it were 
Faust deprived of the charms of Mephistopheles ; from a young 
man he had turned old. His stern features had become gaunt ; 
grimaces, either of pain or madness, distorted his face and a 
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pitiful smile touched his lips. His expression changed con- 
tinually, as if masks were affixed to his face and were torn down 
immediately—some were harsh, satanically evil, others child- 
ishly helpless, piteous. He stretched his hands to Aliosha and 
screamed in a wild voice: 

“Alexey, I must kill you!” 

He approached him with stealthy steps. 

“T shall kill you, Alexey. Long live the Cesar! Do you 
hear me? I am building the steps to his throne. High steps 

. with your corpses . . . Do you hear, Alexey?” 

Then he whispered in a hollow, dreadful tone: 

“T have killed Vavila. Do you hear? To the glory of 
Cesar.” 

Aghast, Aliosha looked at him without understanding. 

The captain and the lieutenant muttered in distress, coming 
close to him, “Colonel . . . Colonel . . .” 

Koronin’s face was distorted, he rushed to Aliosha, covering 
him with his body. 

“Get away, get away from him. I won’t give him up!” 

He shrieked, “Get away!” 

Then, a mysterious expression on his face, a cunning light in 
his eyes, he seized Aliosha by the hand. 

“Come away with me, come with me. I'll hide you, I’ll save 
you. I'll have mercy, but he won’t!” 

“Who?” exclaimed Aliosha hoarsely. 

“Cesar |” 

He walked out without a cap, unrecognizable, as though tat- 
tered by a storm and stood before a crowd of prisoners 
gathered together. 

“Set them free, in the name of Cesar,” he shouted in a fierce, 
commanding tone to the amazement of the guards. “Every 
one. He won’t go. I know; he will not leave his comrades. 
Set them free. Get away immediately, all of you. In the 
name of Cesar, I grant you your freedom!” 

The prisoners understood and decamped helter-skelter, no 
one detaining them. But Koronin did not see them. He was 
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dragging Aliosha by the hand, walking in rapid strides along 
the street. 

“Come, come, I’ll save you . . .”” he muttered. “I'll deceive 
him . . . come along . ..” 

At last Aliosha understood and tried to free his hand, but 
Koronin clutched at it tenaciously and continued to bear him 
along almost at a run, through the fields towards the forest. 
_ Having arrived there, he pushed through the brush, further and 
further into the thicket. He had already forgotten that he 
was saving Aliosha; in the purple mist that vibrated in the air 
and enfolded him, Aliosha appeared to be a spirit of light, 
saving him, Koronin, from a terrible danger, impending on all 
sides and from which there was no salvation... none... 
He saw it in the sultriness of the atmosphere, in the scorching 
heat that breathed into his face and filled his brain with a daze; 
everywhere was this danger, pursuing him, overtaking him. 
His incoherent words were permeated by unspeakable horror. 

“They ... they... have surrounded... they have 
risen from the graves. Why are they permitted?” 

Wildly he screamed, “Place a Guard!’ 

And ran faster, looking around with the eyes of a. baited 
animal. 

“TI must find Vavila. Only Vavila will save ... find Va- 
7 teers 

But Vavila was nowhere to be found. Vavila did not come. 
And “they” were surrounding him on every side. 

SOUS Yale: i's LUNE Y-29 ar ae 

They pursued him in hundreds, in thousands, he could hear 
the tramp and the rustle of their countless feet. His frenzied 
wail rent the air. 

“V-a-a-a-y-v-i-l-a-a-!”” 

He tore along at a mad pace. He knocked against invisible 
obstacles and saw that it was “they ... they!” They rose 
before him from every hole in the earth, from every crack, 
blood trickling down . . . higher and higher . . . their heads 
reaching the clouds. And their dark faces bent towards him 
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and their hot lips whispered something, but this whisper fell 
upon his head like a sultry mist, scorching and drilling his 
brain. More and more of them, the entire horizon was filled 
with them. If he could only reach Vavila . . . if only Vavila 
could hear his call. And he shouted, calling “Vavila!” at 
times beseechingly and tenderly, at times with authority. Fiery 
circles whirled and spread over the sky, disappeared, then ap- 
peared again, while by his side an immense heart was thump- 
ing. ‘Whose heart?” he asked himself dolorously. Closer 
and closer they were surrounding him, and he could already dis- 
tinguish the faces. There, in the purple mist was Baba running 
and leaping like a hare, and looking at him with laughter in 
his eyes. He was holding the accordion, he never parted with 
it. And on the right was Magnizky, an ironic smile twisting 
his lips . . . tens, hundreds, thousands of faces, familiar faces. 
Koronin understood: he must not stop because to stop meant the 
end. What end? He must not stop ... And opening his 
mouth wide, he ran, ran . . . for days and nights . . . he ran 

- ran... indefinitely ... the sky was lighted, then 
darkened again, and he still ran... ran... day succeeded 
night... <:) and ‘hesvan. «64. Tan as, ean’ 

Whirling clouds were drifting in ie same econ with him, 
as if the sky too were fleeing. Whither? When would the 
flight stop? Or would it continue? .. . into eternity? Yes, 
into eternity ... for centuries had gone by .. . yet cen- 
turies were still ahead . . . Would he never ... never... 
overtake Vavila? Would this faithful friend not come to his 
assistance? In a hoarse howl, he called Vavila. Like a wild, 
baited animal he looked around—no Vavila . . . Only the dead 
were running ... running in a mad race... Here was 
Julius Cesar with a laurel crown ... And here was Caligula 
. . . he recognized him at once... Aurelian... Nero... 
why were they here? They had not been . . . His thoughts 
pounded heavily, like wheels upon a pavement, rumbling on 
and dying away .. . His feet were like logs, his head a boiling 
kettle, immense and cumbrous . . . and somebody’s heart was 
still thumping at his side, swelling like bellows. Whose heart 
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was it? His tongue, swollen and dry, implored for a drop of 
water. But fire descended from the sky, the earth was ablaze, 
and through the smoky vapors he continued to run . . . run 
-- Yun... interminably ...A drop of water...a 
drop of water... 
Fire . . . the world was in flames . . . he must not stop... 


Water . ... a drop of water ... water... 
What was that? ...a cloud? No... a transparent 
hand and water on its palm . . . Water . . . how fast it was 


evaporating! . . . quick, oh, quick! It was a river flowing 
... flowing ... gurgling . . . Oh, to sail down in this cool- 
ness . . . to enjoy its moisture . . . how pleasant it would 
have been . . . to stop for an instant . . . to drink his fill 
. .. but no, he must run... run. . . because he would per- 
ish otherwise . . . Oh, Lord, the world was aflame again . . . 
the earth, the trees, the sky . . . everything was blazing forth 

- In an instant the air itself would take fire . . . Hurry, 
hurry! ... but where were they running? And who were 
they, racing at his side? Oh, Lord, the Emperor... 

“Long live His . . .” His tongue did not obey. What? 
He was carrying the heir? The poor boy ... he could not 
run ... he had died of thirst . . Why? “Take the boy... 
take . . .” But why were they running? Stop... stop... 
They were running after him . . . He must flee . . . without 
stopping . . . Where was Vavila? 

V-a-a-v-v-i-l-a-a-! 

Vavila was nowhere in sight .. . 


Koronin seemed to wake up; he opened his eyes and saw 
Vavila. 

He understood that he was in another, invisible world, and 
he felt a lightness somewhat tinged with anxiety. 

“Vavila Demianitch,” shouted Koronin. 

But Vavila did not hear him. 

Koronin could not hear his own voice. But it was clear to 
him that in this invisible world Vavila was at home. Like a 
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guiding light, he marched in front of innumerable dark hosts, 
and roared in a gay voice: 

“Follow me, children. Keep close behind me. Don’t be 
afraid: . «°.” 

He strolled through the clouds as if he had done it all his 
life, thrusting the small ones aside with his elbow, pushing, 
pushing forward and forward. The others clutched at the 
clouds, groaned and wailed, fell, then crawled on again. It was 
hard for Koronin; his head was scorched by the rays of an in- 
visible sun. But no, there was no sun there, a golden-azure 
light permeated everything, vibrating and tingling like a taut 
wire. Everything seemed to quiver: as though one was looking 
through a golden-azure water. In the distance, rows of towers 
glittered unbearably, golden at the top and crimson at the 
bottom, and multitudes of pigeons hovered around them, whirl- 
ing so fast that they made his eyes ache. But no, these were 
not pigeons; they were angels. Exactly like those Koronin 
saw on pictures and ikons: full of light, in bright garments, 
their wings fluttering like those of butterflies, their eyes harbor- 
ing a quiet wisdom. ‘Their faces were gentle and they smiled 
in such a trusting, childlike way that sadness pierced his heart. 
Involuntarily tears streamed down his cheeks. Then suddenly 
the bells rang out on all the towers blending with myriads of 
little bells in alternating chimes. Glowing gates opened with a 
rumble and a stern-looking archangel blocked the way with his 
fiery sword. 

“Enter,” he said to Vavila. 

With a benevolent smile he lowered his sword before Vavila 
and let him pass. 

But Vavila turned to the dark hosts. 

“They are with me.” 

“They cannot enter,” said the Archangel. 

“Then I am going back. I shall not leave them.” 

The Archangel’s smile was still more beautiful. He put 
down the sword and said: “Come in.” 

The dark shadows streamed after Vavila, a gushing torrent 
pouring through the gates. And the darkness of earth that 
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stretched behind them, like the tail of a comet, disappeared, 
melted away. A sheaf of light struck Koronin in the eyes, 
blinded him and he fell, covering his face with his hands. But 
through his fingers the light still streamed into his eyes, a 
light coming from an unearthly face. In the silence he heard 
a voice, rumbling like thunder. 

*Vavila, sit down and pass judgment!” 

A dead silence followed. Koronin slowly lifted his face. 

He saw the Son of God upon a bright throne: he could not 
look at Him for a blinding light emanated from Him. And he 
marvelled at the sight of God: He was like an ordinary man 
of the earth. Bark shoes, a peasant overcoat, grey-haired, 
kind-faced . . . and a pipe in His mouth. He puffed at the 
pipe and let out a blue smoke. Koronin heard Vavila ask in 
amazement : 

“So, Thou indulgest in a pipe, Lord?” 

“That’s for you, Vavila,” replied God, “so that you'll be 
pleased.” 

Koronin surmised that everything was arranged to please 
Vavila. The place of judgment was in front of a peasant hut ; 
it looked as bright as a man with a beaming face; the straw 
on the roof seemed to be ruffled with laughter and the windows 
resembled smiling eyes. Cherubs hovered over it and their 
faces radiated tenderness. 

The commanding voice roared. 

“Judge, Vavila.” 

With a quivering heart, Koronin looked around: whom was 
Vavila going to judge? He beheld an endless crowd, waiting 
silently. Their faces were familiar; some kindly, others bes- 
tial; they crowded together, pressing close in appalled expect- 
ancy. ‘There were commissars among them and pale-faced 
men in black tunics, hiding behind their backs ; and men, women, 
and children resembling swollen corpses covered with bleeding 
wounds ... and there... the numberless victims of his 
avenging heart. 

But they did not look at him. Suddenly he caught sight of 
the Emperor, pale, holding the sleeping heir in his arms . . . 
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more faces . . . a precipice of faces with expectant eyes... 
All the evil of life, its horror and darkness; all the good and its 
tears, all the suffering, the struggles, the silent death were 
united here, awaiting the word of absolution. 

Koronin glanced at Vavila. 

Why was he silent? Why didn’t he divide them, like 
sheep and goats? And he saw that tears were streaming down 
Vavila’s cheeks. 

Vavila said, “Art Thou making me judge, Lord, when it is 
written: ‘Judge not! ” 

“He, who said that, is now commanding thee: Judge!” 

“No,” said Vavila with determination, “I cannot judge my 
brothers. They should not be judged.” 

“Who should be judged then, Vavila?” 

Bravely Vavila looked into God’s face: “Thou, Lord, 
Thou.” 

God frowned and was enfolded in clouds of smoke and the 
Son of God smiled affectionately and meekly. 

Said God: “Should the creation judge the Creator?” 

“Yes,” persisted Vavila, “the creation judges its creator by 
its very appearance: by its beauty it glorifies him, by its ugli- 
ness it censures him.” 

Koronin marvelled at Vavila’s words; he spoke as though he 
had solved all the puzzles of the earth and the mysteries of the 
heavens. 

And God said: “Judge, Vavila.” 

“Thee, Lord?”’ 

“Yes, Judge between Me and My people, according to the 
truth of the earth.” 

Vavila thought for a while, smiled and said: 

“Then, be not angry at the truth. Truth is more powerful 
than Thy omnipotence, for it has been said: God is in truth, 
not in strength. And truth is the same in heaven or on earth. 
And the truth is: the creator is known by his creation and his 
likeness. As Thou art, so is man; as man is, so art Thou. 
Then why judge man? The creator should be judged. And 
I am judging. If man is cruel, Thou, father, shouldest be 
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judged for his cruelty. If man hates his fellow beings, Thou, 
father, shouldest be judged for the hatred of Thy heart. If 
blood is shed upon the earth, Thou, father, shouldest be judged 
for Thy bloodthirstiness. If tears splash the earth like an 
autumn rain; if man perishes in torments, pines in sickness 
and vice, and is soiled by crimes; then Thou, father, shouldest 
be judged, because these tears, suffering, vice, and crimes are 
in Thy heart. Hast Thou not destroyed entire tribes for the 
glory of Thy beloved people and hast Thou not taught men not 
to spare the women and children? Was it not by Thy order 
that the Egyptian people were despoiled to the last shred? 
Has Thou not visited plagues upon these innocent people in- 
stead of Pharaoh? Thou art the author of death upon the 
earth for it is in Thy heart: Hast Thou not asked Abraham 
for the blood of his son and hast Thou not given Thine own son 
to be crucified? From Thee are wrath and blood, and an eye 
for aneye. And if there be love on earth, it is not from Thee.” 

Dark as night was the face of God. 

“Dost thou know the divine mysteries to speak thus?” 

“T do not know them, but I know the secrets of the earth and 
my heart shouts within me: in the image and likeness of the 
Father we were upon the earth and came there to an earthly 
Hell. To establish Paradise on earth, we must become the 
image and likeness of the Son.” 

“Then talk to the Son,” said God in wrath. 

He was angry in an earthly fashion; He averted His face 
from Vavila, rose and went out. But Koronin caught a kind 
smile fleeting over God’s face as He turned away. He went into 
the hut, slammed the door, and immediately a blue smoke poured 
out of every window. 

Vavila addressed the Son of God. 

“Wilt Thou judge my brothers and divide them into sheep 
and goats? Canst Thou see the great darkness out of which 
they came? Then know’— Vavila rose with determination— 
“J__T, Vavila—will stand with the goats !” 

Waves of the golden-azure light emanated from the joyous 
smile of the Son of God. 
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“For thy sake, Vavila, I shall not judge them.” 

And the Son of God looked into the numberless faces with a 
meek glance of divine love. 

“Children,” he said, “not judgment but mercy, I announce 
to you. Come to me, the foolish and the sinning, the good and 
the wicked, and with My light shall I enlighten you. Let your 
souls awaken to love and light and truth, so that you will bring 
them with you into the world when it is your time to return 
thither and fulfil the divine purpose.” 

In blessing He stretched forth His hands. 

“My light be with you.” 

A joyful sigh, a rapturous outcry burst from the host of 
faces, silent till then. It seemed to Koronin as if they shed 
masks, as snakes shed their dry skin. And rays of light ema- 
nated from them. But Koronin felt dark and miserable; he 
pressed to the ground and stretching out his hands touched the 
hem of the garment of the Son of God. 

“Enlighten me also.” 

Slowly the hem touched his head. Light pierced him. And 
he could not understand whether the torrents of light were 
pouring inward or outward. But he felt perfect joy and a 
sweet power that lifted him lightly, as if on wings and whirled 
him about in the golden-blue light . . . 


Koronin opened his eyes, lifting slowly the heavy eyelids. 

A white room . . . flooded with sunshine . . . Aliosha, in 
a white hospital coat, sleeping on.a chair, beside the bed. All 
the tenderness of Koronin’s heart was contained in the glance 
which he rested upon the thin, tired face. Then, with a happy 
smile, he closed his eyes again . 

Once more he lifted his eyelids, which were no longer weary. 

Aliosha was looking eagerly into his face, on his greying 
head, leaning over hin, as if listening to his breathing. Kor- 
onin moved his lips. Aliosha bent still lower and caught the 
faint whisper... 

OR ENIA IS oo 


He began to tell about Xenia, about her illness after Kor- 
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onin’s death—for they never doubted for an instant that he 
had been shot; it was in all the newspapers . . . and about her 
departure to Denikin’s Army . . . 

Aliosha stopped. Koronin was fast asleep. 


CHAPTER X 


K oronry recovered rapidly. A week later, he was per- 
mitted to go out. Aliosha did not recognize him; a different 
man was walking and talking with him. A tender smile never 
left his face and a meek, unearthly light shone in his eyes, 
awakening love for him in the hearts of others. Like the halo 
of a saint, his grey hair gave him a helpless look and inspired 
a compassionate feeling toward him, as toward a child. 

Once walking by the river Aliosha told him how he tried to 
catch him in the forest and how he carried him to the hospital 
of the nearest town. 

“You are my brother,” said Koronin softly. 

And in his turn he told him of his dream and the judgment 
and began to tell of his life, but interrupted himself and turned 
impulsively to Aliosha. 

“Listen. It must have been some one else who lived in a dif- 
ferent world. I feel he is alien to me. He preserves within 
himself the shadows of those who were killed; the blood of the 
world he keeps within himself. TI’ll never be free from him, 
Aliosha, never . . . Like a clot of blood, he is in my soul. 
Listen, the real ‘I’ has never yet lived. I was hiding somewhere, 
unknown to myself. And perhaps . . . think only how ter- 
rible that is! . . . perhaps my real self would never have been 
awakened, would never have smiled at the sun and at a new 
world, were it not for Vavila . . . and for you... But the 
other, the old ‘I,’ is hiding like a murderer somewhere, behind 
a dark corner of my soul, in the cellars of my consciousness. 
Listen: I shall never, never again permit him to enter my 
heart. All the world’s goods could never make me exchange 
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my real self for the old, alien one. I would have committed 
suicide had it not been that my real self has transfigured me. I 
could not have had the strength to live with the old one, if it 
were not for this one. Do you understand, Aliosha?” 

“Yes, I understand it,” said Aliosha thoughtfully. 

“Oh, I shall never forgive myself for the other one. But I 
have strength to live because he is gone. He is gone forever, 
and with him is gone an entire world, I feel it acutely. I see 
within myself a new heaven and a new earth, though I am un- 
worthy of them, Aliosha. The devil... the devil, that’s 
what the other ‘I’ was, Aliosha. And this one, the new... 
I don’t know what to call it. Like a child born long ago, yet 
never having lived. What would you call him?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Aliosha softly. Then he smiled and 
looked with clear eyes into Koronin’s face. 

“Call him a child. Be a child and remain so. Ivan Vas- 
silievitch spoke thus in days gone by. Maybe it is divine wis- 
dom. The world is different for a child—a toy world.” 

Koronin flushed with excitement. 

“You have uttered a great truth, Aliosha; an old, uncompre- 
hended truth: ‘Unless ye become as little children, ye shall not 
enter the kingdom of heaven!’ ” 

They stood on the steep bank. It was night. Below them 
the river glittered and rippled in the moonlight. 

“Aliosha,” said Koronin. ‘“Aliosha!” His voice rang with 
strange tenderness. “The old life and the old thoughts have 
separated us. You were a Red and I a White. But that was 
long ago, wasn’t it Aliosha? And now, we are two children 
who have lost their way in the world. Let us embrace each 
other like children, tenderly and simply, like children . . .” 

With a childlike impulse, Aliosha turned to Koronin and they 
exchanged a brotherly kiss. The moon shone brightly. Night, 
pensive and tender, floated over the fields. The river glim- 
mered below. Two figures upon the high bank seemed to sym- 
bolize the new world, asking for admission upon the earth .. . 

A cannon roared in the distance . 

There was strife, somewhere, and bloodshed . . . 
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The search for Xenia was difficult in the chaos of disintegra- 
tion that spread like gangrene over the armies of Denikin. 
The enthusiasm of Kornilov’s heroic days had long ago been 
overlaid by the mire of vulgar, prosaic army-life. Pogroms 
were openly preached and carried out; thousands of lives were 
sacrificed to the glory of anti-Semitism. Men, young and old, 
forming the army, had blindly become executioners, murderers, 
plunderers, leaders of robber gangs. The firing lines plundered 
openly. The sacks on the Cossack saddles were swollen with 
booty and the pockets of the soldiers with stolen money. 

Soon the front collapsed. Like a savage horde, the soldiers 
were fleeing . . . 

Along the road of retreat Koronin and Aliosha saw corpses 
of Jews hanging on the trees; while in Rostov, where they ar- 
rived in winter, together with the retreating army, they found 
Christians hanging on lamp-posts. A man was hanging in 
front of the cathedral where, on Christmas Eve, the military 
authorities went to pray ... to the Unknown God. The 
devilish falsehood of life had never sounded so loudly as in the 
holiday chimes over the executed man. 

Rostov was left behind. 

Koronin and Aliosha went away on foot, along a bad road. 
They had not found Xenia. The long months of search made 
them despair of ever finding her. She might have died of the 
typhus that mowed down thousands, she might have been killed 
in a pogrom... 

At a small station, a long distance from Rostov, they came 
upon a hospital-train and decided to ask for a lift to Novoro- 
siisk. 

They were not allowed further than the steps. The orderly 
announced decisively : 

“You cannot come here, this is a typhus train.” 

“We aren’t afraid. Tell the physician in charge I am a 
colonel . . . with my assistant . . .” 

“All right,” replied the orderly, “Ill report to the physician 
in charge, but our instructions are very strict.” 

He went away, and informed the doctor in charge that a 
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colonel with his assistant asked permission to ride with them. 

“But our train is a quarantine train.” 

“JT have told them, but they persist.” 

“A colonel, you say . . . seems uncivil to refuse them .. . 
But what are we to do? No, we can’t take them.” 

The orderly came out. “The doctor is very sorry but he is 
obliged to refuse your request.” 

Koronin and Aliosha walked slowly along the train, not 
knowing what to do, whether to continue their way on foot or 
not. Suddenly a black dog thrust himself under Aliosha’s feet, 
whining joyously. To Koronin’s surprise Aliosha cried out: 
“Jhoochok . . . Xenia’s dog!” 

The dog ran forward, turning round, as though inviting them 
to follow. He brought them back to the same car. Aliosha 
took the dog under his arm and jumped on the platform calling 
to Koronin, “Hurry, hurry.” 

He opened one door, another, a third. Koronin, following 
him, noticed a door, slightly ajar, bearing the sign: “‘Doctor’s 
Office.” He peered in. He groaned, reeled! And a mad joy 
burst out in the cry: 

“Xenia !”’ 

She whispered with white lips: 

*Vla-di-mir !” 

And fainted away. 

The Denikin armies were fleeing in chaotic disorder, assault- 
ing trains, throwing each other out. Novorosiisk was like a 
den of robbers. Immense store-houses of English ammunition 
were set on fire. Military divisions seized steamships and the 
distraught bourgeois paid millions to obtain a permit to leave 
the country. Xenia and Koronin succeeded in getting passage 
on an English boat going to Constantinople. 

Aliosha bid them farewell on the shore. He did not want to 
leave Russia . . . Confusion reigned in his soul. Blood here 
- . « blood there... . 

“Blood and fighting,” he said, “will be everywhere. Through 
blood mankind marches . . . whither? I don’t know other 
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ways, but I have faith . . . I believe in Russia. I cannot live 
without her .. .” 
The image of Liza rose before his eyes, awakening longing. 
Russia . . . Liza . . . How could he live without them? 
No matter what were their ways, he would be with them . . . 
a sinner or a saint, like them: it was the same to him. Let 
them take his heart . . . he would gladly giveit ... 


CHAPTER XxI 


Late fall had already tinted the mountains with gold and 
crimson, but Leva was reluctant to leave his retreat. He en- 
joyed the freedom and the wildness of it. Beauty was peering 
at him from all sides, and, although, somewhere below, the bat- 
tle roared and blood was shed, not one sound of the struggle 
reached the quiet summits. At times, Leva went down into 
the village for food. Everybody knew him there; he had even 
made friends. He liked especially to visit the red-haired Prov 
Sebastianov, the dairyman. Prov loved to read; he had an 
entire room filled with books. Leva discovered many interest- 
ing volumes which he was allowed to take to his cave. It was 
at Prov’s also that Leva learned about Vavila’s execution. A 
passing soldier told of it. 

Only Nastenka visited Leva on his mountain top; once she 
stumbled upon him as she was herding goats. Marvelling at 
his way of living, after that she came to see him often. She 
was fourteen and did not resemble a peasant girl: her face was 
soft, her movements quiet and her eyes questioning. She used 
to appear soundlessly, as a vision, and disappear in the same 
way. Leva often thought of her as of Cinderella. She was 
the first to whom he ever read his attempts at verse. He read, 
burning with excitement. 

He asked, “Do you understand?” 
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She did not understand the ringing words, but perceived 
something else and listening, replied, “Yes.” 

And it seemed to him that the mountains also said good- 
naturedly, in a fatherly tone, “Yes . . . we understand . . .” 

The sky leaned over, listening. And smiled, “Yes.” 

But he would put away the sheets of paper, dissatisfied: no, 
it was not what he wanted. He had not yet been able to find 
the real rhythm; all this wasn’t his own, it was imitative. 
Frowning, he would keep silent. And her face would be veiled 
by a questioning sadness, for she did not understand why his 
soul was distressed. She did not know that she and the moun- 
tains had uncovered, in his heart, sources of eternal poetry and 
that the world was slowly shaping itself into a fairy tale. He 


sensed it. Yes, the world was a fairy tale . . . a magic tale 
. . - But he did not understand the reason of it, nor what his 
heart was demanding vaguely but imperatively .. . 


He often re-read the manuscript of his father, so swiftly 
jotted down and so enigmatically entitled: 


THOUGHTS ABOUT THE INVISIBLE CITY 
AND THE STELLAR TEMPLE 
OF MANKIND 
THE DWELLING PLACE OF FREE PERSONALITY 


and inscribed beneath the title 


i 


I bequeath to my son... 


Leva read attentively, trying to catch the basic thought and 
marking the pages with countless interrogation and exclama- 
tion points. While reading, he seemed to hear the voice of his 
father in the distance. 


“I am in a hurry, the night is far spent, it is perhaps my last 
night. The incoherence of this manuscript can be explained 
by this and by the unexpected necessity to expound my thoughts 
without systematizing them at leisure; you can do that, if these 
thoughts find a response in your heart. And I trust they will.” 


And further: 
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The world is wrapped in opaque darkness, all the ways are 
tangled. For centuries, mankind has been persistently knock- 
ing at the doors of paradise, but in answer it has received only 
the gnashing of teeth and the sinister laughter of phantoms. 
What was a creed yesterday, to-day has become a devilish de- 
ception. The world’s fatal hour is drawing nigh: victory or 
death? Mankind is again at the cross-roads: before it lie the 
ways to eternal darkness and eternal light. 

- + « What is the destiny of my country, of my beloved 
Russia in the general tragedy of the universe, marching towards 
the ultimate hour, in this fight of God and the Devil? The 
Devil is working openly, at large, making people godless, in- 
grafting into them the dark traits of degeneration. But aren’t 
the forces of light working too? Or perhaps I am not destined 
to see their work and it will be revealed only to future genera- 
tions? Yet one cannot live in this gloom without having faith 
init. Where, then, am I to find this faith? In the soul of the 
people? Yes, in the soul of the people lies their future. How 
can we fail to believe in it! For this soul is the source of our 
being, as Russians, it is our true motherland. It was our faith 
and glory in the past; it is our despair in the present. In 
the soul of the people lies the only meaning of our existence. 
But how is one to understand it, to approach it in the bloody 
mist of our days? How is one to peer into it when the faith in 
it has been sapped? Yet faith in the people was the basis of 
the life of our intelligenzia. Faith in their great historical mis- 
sion permeates our entire literature. “Russia cannot be under- 
stood through mind, Russia must be believed in,” said a poet. 
Faith in the people also permeated the whole revolutionary 
movement during the last hundred years: faith in their good- 
ness, in their creative abilities choked by the weight of a despotic 
régime, in the touching beauty of their soul, in the sacred es- 
sence of their intuition. In songs and epics the people called 
themselves “Holy Russia.” 

But then ... suddenly ... unexpectedly... 

Turbulent tempests of destructive forces burst forth from 
the mysterious depths of the earth. Our land was innundated 
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with blood. From one end to the other, throughout the limit- 
less fields and forests, along the sepulchral streets of the de- 
serted cities, at the sound of the tocsin in towns and villages 
the warm blood of men streamed forth, darkening the dust into 
purplish mud, rising in jets to the sky, staining the throne 
of God that shines above the fragments of the throne of the 
Czars. Holy Russia was suddenly choking with blood. With 
a bestial howl of rage, brother rose against brother, father 
against son, son against father: man rose against man.. .For 
many years now, the merciless fight has gone on. Machine 
guns rattle now over the hushed country and shells explode. 
Clouds are tinged with the glow of fires. Vengeance, cruel 
and merciless, roves about the deserted fields and abandoned 
fallow land; it hides in the forests, biding its time, it forces its 
way into the city houses, leaving’ corpses and wreckage behind ; 
it proclaims its triumph and rule amidst dread-inspiring ruins. 
The Russia of age-long patience has given place to a Russia 
of wrath and vengeance. Her very banners have become red. 
But the Eternal Deceiver contrived to misdirect the vengeance. 
The Eternal Deceiver, this terrible, harsh Spirit of the Earth, 
having reproduced himself in myriads of faces that call for 
vengeance, and proclaim slogans of bloodshed, has cunningly 
directed the hand of the country, holding the sword, against 
her own breast. And the country, tossing about in mad 
frenzy, wounded herself, and bleeding, continued to toss about, 
her agony reflected in myriads of faces. Terrified, the intelli- 
genzia drew back at the sight of the bestial eyes looking at 
them from the depths of the revolution, the long expected, 
yearned-for revolution. They drew back but they did not go 
far. At the first wall, they were shot down. And jeeringly, 
they were left lying where they fell. The volleys of executions 
echoed throughout the entire country. Cannonades roared 
in the cities. The moaning of the victims filled the air. 
Everything was turned topsy-turvy in a wild, brutal brawl, 
everything was entangled in the chaos of a zoological animosity 
and of dull hatred. The Czar’s government of organized des- 
potism fell to pieces and, after passing through the phase of a 
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government of groundless dreams, has become, by the will of 
the people, the government of Violence. 

Yes: by the will of the people. One must acknowledge it 
firmly, definitely. 

The people may have been deceived by the mirages of their 
unenlightened consciousness; they may have been wrought up 
by stirring slogans, but they can by no means be considered 
as victims. The people have an active, leading part in our 
bloody Russian revolution. For, after autocracy, only such 
a form of polyarchy—headed by a strongly organized party 
utilizing the dark depths of the people’s consciousness—could 
be natural to a people for centuries deprived of a primitive 
knowledge of the physical laws of their planet. As the old 
saw has it: people get the government they deserve. The gov- 
ernment, whether positive or negative, is nothing else than the 
people expressing their strength or impotence in governmental 
forms. In our case, the people, after having impetuously over- 
thrown one form of violence, have created another. Russia, 
this saintly Virgin of our dreams, has been transformed into 
the woman-prostitute of our despair. The starlight of her 
soul was extinguished before our eyes and the fogs of swampy 
lowlands, full of putrid miasma, of the phantoms of delirium, 
of brazen shouts of enmity, of death-rattles, and of a riotous, 
bloody debauch have hidden from us both the past and the 
future of the country. 

Where, then, is Holy Russia? 

Or was it the deception of our souls, an illusion, an eternal 
illusion? Could the sceptics have been right when they af- 
firmed that our people were only “an empty space in the crea- 
tion of the world,” and that “they were only fit to serve as 
fertilizer for stronger nations”? 

If that is true, then we are headed for a national death. 
But how can it be true? How can we, even for an instant, 
admit such a doubt without pronouncing our own sentence? 
How can our mind, our feelings, our love and our dreams be 
reconciled with it? Never! The fierce tempest roaring over 
the country has brought out the most cruel traits of the phys- 
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ical, coarse side of the people’s character and we are still look- 
ing at the events through the nightmare which has crushed us. 
But thus far, we have looked at the visible which is a result of 
the brutal nature of the people, and of their unenlightened con- 
sciousness. Would it not be timely, now, to look at the “hid- 
den,” the invisible? But this “hidden” is blazing forth in the 
sky as a rainbow: only the hopelessly blind cannot see it. For, 
concealed in the intuition of the people, has it not brought 
forward the greatest phenomenon of our culture, the starry 
sky of our Art? Where did it spring from? How did it hap- 
pen that a country, poor, destitute, rattling chains of slavery, 
could produce it? Is it possible that the springs which fed 
it are now dry? It is here that the greatest national miracle 
stands before our eyes in all its magnitude. People have pon- 
dered over it before, but perhaps they had not attached actual 
importance to it? In the Russian Empire, awkwardly cumber- 
some, despotically harsh, where reigned disorganization, vio- 
lence, oppression, discontent and uprisings,—in this empire 
there existed: 
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Yes, the city of Kitejh, the Invisible City. 

Holy temples have stood freely, inviolably there from time 
immemorial; and the church bells ring without ceasing, al- 
though inaudibly. Fairylike are the streets there, with their 
carved and painted houses. Ancient, forgotten melodies fill 
the air; while in the monasteries, continual prayers are of- 
fered for Holy Russia. The bell of the veche echoes loudly, 
summoning people to mass-meetings. And while, above, Holy 
Russia is filled with the din of battle and the moaning of the 
wounded, there is a holy stillness here, at the bottom of the 
sacred lake, where the Invisible City disappeared centuries 
ago. And this stillness is heavy with profound meditation 
about the past and the future of Russia. This is the kingdom 
of incorporeal, eternal images, the world of undying beauty, 
cherished for centuries by the soul of the people, 
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Leva, this city is a legend for us. 

But not so for the people; it is reality for them. On St. 
John’s Day, they come from all the parts of the country to 
worship the Invisible City, and, bowing low by the clear waters 
of the lake, they listen to the inaudible chimes. What does 
it mean? It means that the Invisible City is a most significant 
psychological fact, which explains many things all too clearly 
for those who have ears and eyes. Amidst the hustle and 
bustle of everyday political existence, outside of time, outside 
of politics, outside of transitory influences of historical life, 
this City, hidden in inaccessible depths, by the soul of the peo- 
ple, is a great symbol which they created and which has not yet 
lost its tremendous meaning for them. This symbol is the 
key to all our history, to the present situation, to our future, 
to the essence of our wild, unbridled Slav psychology; it is our 
main point of difference with all other nations. This fact 
implies that the people have not yet said their final word in 
this world and that they know it by intuition, deep within their 
hearts, because their soul is living entirely in the future. This 
fact, first of all, explains to us the historical submissiveness 
of the people, their glorified meekness. Having secretly hid- 
den their holy of holies in a secure place, the people have re- 
signed themselves to historical tempests, to the necessities of 
the moment; they have accepted slavery, and given up their 
weche, and, realizing the historical inevitability of it, they have 
permitted despots to trample them under foot; they have laid 
all that they had upon the altar of the growth of a powerful 
empire on the physical plane of the earth. 

But—they have kept their souls. 

Secretly they have hidden the sacred fire, lighted by the 
saints and the national heroes of antiquity, so deep that the 
cruel rulers cannot reach it, until the hour shall strike when, 
at the awakening of the national consciousness, this fire will 
illumine the world—the world that will be perishing in the 
fetters of the Spirit of the Earth—with a blue, beckoning light. 
For the legend says that in the last days the Invisible City 
shall rise from the depths. Yes, the Invisible City will rise. 
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And it will bring with it, safe and intact, what has been perse- 
cuted through the ages: the beauty of the people’s soul. Then 
a new development of the great country will begin from this 
Invisible City. The faith of the people in this city and in its 
last appearance is faith in an historical miracle. This is the 
basic national trait of our soul, In the midst of the people’s 
everyday life, harsh, coarse, dreadful, this longing for a miracle 
bespeaks a great spirit, which will never be reconciled with 
the physical, everyday life, but will seek a better life, more 
just, more godlike. 

Has not this longing brought us to where we are now? Did 
not the people choose as their helmsmen fanatics who dreamed 
about a social miracle and proclaimed the coming kingdom 
of justice? Longing for a miracle, did not the people rise in 
hosts and march to the conquest of this kingdom, of the In- 
visible City, ever living in their hearts? ‘This, surely, is what 
happened. But the Spirit of the Earth deceived the people. 
This Eternal Deceiver confused all the ways, and the people, 
instead of reaching the mountain tops where stars glitter, pro- 
claiming the transfiguration of the world, found themselves 
in the old, familiar vales of the earth, dark and bloody. Its 
longing for the miracle having been thus disappointed, the 
country was led to the very brink of ruin. It suffered un- 
imaginable disappointment, and this disappointment had a 
detrimental effect on the people. And now men have almost 
ceased to till the soil, the forests have perished, the rivers have 
grown shallow, the inhabitants of the cities have died out, and 
those of the villages have become like savages. Yet, in spite 
of all this, a fact of tremendous significance in history re- 
mains: an immense country has proclaimed and has sought to 
carry out the idea of a new social order, Her dream and act 
have been a powerful shock to men throughout the earth; the 
waves of it are still agitating the world. They will leave their 
mark. The world will change its face. And this is because 
Russia has struck a shattering blow at the social structure 
of the world. She has set a fire that will blaze for tens of 
years, a fire the like of which our planet has not yet known. 
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What does it matter that, from the impact of her blow, she has 
fallen herself into the burning wreckage of her own house? 

For Russia is great even in her fall, 

The Russian people have always been like that. They do 
not mind setting Moscow on fire, as they did in the war with 
Napoleon, if that gives them a victory over the enemy. In- 
deed, they have already burned the Empire for the sake of a 
fantastic dream. They are ready also to set fire to the en- 
tire universe for the sake of their truth. And the time is near 
when they will do this. But the fire will be a blue fire, for 
they will strew it with the stars of their national regeneration. 
Of course I do not use here the word “national” in the peculiar 
sense usually attached to it. The word “national” should 
never be used as the principle of division, but should be taken 
as the meaning of national culture; in this sense, it is valuable, 
but in no other. Diverse civilizations for the universal civiliza- 
tion. And we must bring our share, the gifts of our own, na- 
tional culture into the common, future treasury of the brotherly 
union of mankind. 

This culture is contained entirely in the possibilities of the 
Invisible City. All the magnitude of our historical mission, 
which the people have foreseen through their intelligenzia, lies 
within the image of the Invisible City made without hands and 
safely carried throughout the ages. However hard and bloody 
was the Russian revolution, on account of the hereditary con- 
ditions of life, Russia gave the signal for a re-examination not 
only of the social economic relations of the world, but also of 
the “inner” ones which form their foundation. Therein lies 
the task of Russia, according to the intuitive foresight of the 
inspired servants of our art. 

Therein also lies the meaning of the revolution, its strength 
and its justification. It is high time to recognize that human 
society can no longer exist with its present viewpoint. The 
history of the world has entered a critical period: it will either 
continue to march along the ways leading to destruction, or 
it will step upon the road to “Transfiguration.” If the Great 
War astounded us by the satanical wonders of its technical 
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destructiveness, what will the tremendous technical progress 
of the world prepare for us in the future encounters of na- 
tions? The words “peace among nations,” and “the brother- 
hood of man” will be nothing but an empty sound so long as 
the present order exists, because the present order carries 
within itself the inevitability of future, destructive wars and 
new bloody revolutions. 

Leva, the world is living through difficult times, tragical 
times, when every man, irrespective of his nationality, must 
re-examine himself and his attitude toward the world. For the 
readjustment of values is the spirit of our times. We Rus- 
sians are in special need of it, since—for better or worse—we 
are leading in the great movement. For even we continue to 
think and feel according to the old patterns, the standards 
of our more brutish ancestors: it is as though the dead lived 
in every cell of our brain and we are unable to bury them. 
Though our spiritual ancestors are eternally alive in the great 
prose and poetry of the world, we do not heed the warnings 
their voices call to us: we live according to the commands of 
the physical dead nestling within us, of the serpent, of the 
bloodthirsty hyena, of the cowardly jackal, of the gorilla, of 
the baboon, of the hairy savage, and of all the others who have 
so diligently turned life into hell. Meanwhile 
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has come upon the earth, when we must, for the salvation of 
our own and the future generations “take off the old man and 
put on the new.” For “a new heaven and a new earth” are 
coming into the world, a new social order is knocking loudly 
at the doors of history. It depends upon us, upon every one 
of us, consciously to throw these doors open and help in the 
normal, painless birth of a new society. I do not mean here 
socialism, communism, or any other still unknown forms of 
external social economic life. The evil spirits of life can live 
under any form. What I mean is the re-examination of the 
inner world and first of all of “one’s own.” For the building 
of a new world must begin from within each one of us because 
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the “new heaven and the new earth” is within every man, not 
outside, within the new man who has thrown off the rotten shell 
of the old. The world, built upon egotism and struggle, is 
living out its time, tragically illumined by the glow of fires; 
it carries its own ruin within itself. Therefore it is clear 
that man will either go still further into the pit, or he will 
enter upon the path of inner transfiguration, which will bring 
about the transfiguration of human society. The intuitive 
foresight of the ages, expressed in undying symbols, at times 
somewhat obscure, such as the “word” of the Scriptures, the 
prophecies of various religions, the deductions of philosophers, 
the theories of scientists, the second sight of poets, are unani- 
mous in predicting that a time will inevitably come in the 
history of the Earth, as a heavenly body inhabited by a star- 
born humanity,—the time of the last days of the dying order 
of things when the Earth will have either to take the road of 
the life-giving, transfiguring “stellarity,” or that of the slowly 
expiring “earthliness.” In this consists the Paradise and the 
Hell of Earth and of those who take her side. This moment 
has come. The world has already lived through the first 
paroxysm of impending catastrophes of terrible frenzy. It 
seemed as though “hosts” of devils had taken possession of it 
and run riot in the sinful, lewd soul of mankind. Look at- 
tentively: what has our soul brought forth into the world? 
A bloody war, uniting people in deadly hatred and unprec- 
edented in its dimensions and its cruelty; a bloody revolution 
with tortures, executions and a bloody, mutual vengeance, an 
economic collapse, psychological ruin of the world. 

Let us face it: Where does it come from? 

The reply is obvious: From our hearts! Yes, from the 
hearts of all of us. 

We and only we are at the bottom of the universal evil, 
and not some mysterious “they.”? It is from our own hearts 
that the Hell of the earth is coming out and taking shape, 
slowly, but inevitably. 

Let no one say: “It isn’t my fault ...I wish no one 


ill.” 
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Whose fault is it then? Our neighbor’s? Ivan’s?—Peter’s? 
Demian’s? 

If separately no one wishes ill, yet universal evil results from 
the deeds of all men taken together, it must mean that there 
is some basic falsehood in our hearts, in our thoughts, in our 
life, and that falsehood must be found, uncovered, defined and 
uprooted. Universal evil is nothing but a projection into the 
physical world of our hearts—mankind’s heart—bringing out 
“evil” from its “evil treasury.” 

And you, my compatriots, citizens of the earth? .. . Are 
you waiting for the end of this paroxysm of universal catas- 
trophe which has burst over Russia and the other countries 
of the world? How credulous you are! How can you expect 
its end if you have not thrown off your decrepit heart per- 
meated by the principle of deadly “‘earthliness”? It will con- 
tinue producing catastrophes until the end of the world. If 
the old order of the decaying world is to be preserved—this 
eternal order of the Golden Calf, with its shameless dancing 
over the broken tables at the foot of the forgotten Sinai, yes, 
of the Calf with whose cult our souls are imbued—TI say, if 
this order is to be preserved, it is logically inevitable that there 
will be a second paroxysm, followed by a third, because similar 
causes bring forth similar consequences. The world will be 
innundated by blood. Entire cities will be swept away from 
the face of the earth. Entire countries will lie in smoking 
ruins as the result of a dark enmity of souls and the inventions 
of a satanical civilization. Let us not be choked by the dust 
of the world’s wreckage: the old, decrepit world must be re- 
examined in the light of the stars, universally broad and free, 
so we may throw it off and put on a new one. 

This is inevitable. 

Herein lies the only way for the regeneration of Russia. 
Then she will be able to bring out her ancient “stellar” beauty, 
which alone can transform the modern, “technical” civilization, 
the tool of evil in the hands of the terrible Spirit of the Earth, 
into an impulse of Good. The Russian people have always 
realized this truth. They felt it intuitively. This truth has 
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been reflected in our Art, permeated by the spirit of stellarity. 
The soul of the people is filled with the seeking of this truth, 
and the longing for it. The people have always sought “the 
truth of the kingdom of God.” 

And they will find it. The Invisible City is the guaranty 
of it. 

Yes, Leva, the Invisible City, the Stellar City, keeping in its 
mysterious labyrinths the treasures of Beauty, made without 
hands and persecuted through the ages. 

Broken, bleeding, half-alive, their faces reflecting the bestial 
expression of the fallen angel in whose fetters they live upon 
earth, the Russian people will find within themselves the stellar, 
undying, cosmic power to discern a new, real path and to bring 
out their mission in the world: the Mission of the Transfigura- 
tion of the World. With my whole heart, I believe firmly in 
this. 


Deeply stirred, Leva closed the manuscript. 

His soul was refreshed. Suddenly he was in the grip of 
inspiration. He began to jot down ringing lines. The work 
carried him away: he felt a rhythm within himself, as if his 
heart were beating in unison with it and words flowed easily 
from his pen. A power was issuing from him, the mysterious 
power of art. For the first time, he acknowledged himself a 
poet. Without reading them over, he put his verses away. 
His face was flushed and seemed to radiate light. He rose, 
went out and lifted his eyes to the stars. 

The Milky Way stretched into the unknown. The moun- 
tains breathed pensively. Through the openings of the fir 
forests and golden-leaved groves, the valleys could be seen from 
Leva’s summit, the valleys where a great fight was in progress, 
where men suffered and were tormented by the cursed questions 
of life and yet persisted in pressing forward, through blood 
and tears, forward and forward, to the unknown, still unap- 
prehended end, for the power of life had thus ordained from 
the depths of the centuries. 

But stillness reigned on the summits, 
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Perhaps it was the same deceitful quiet as in the valleys? 

And above, in the distant worlds, in the innumerable planets, 
which were untiringly turning round their suns, was also life, 
beautiful, eternal life, struggling in the net of everlasting chaos, 
yet expanding and moving forward ever forward. And kin- 
dred souls were also suffering and struggling there and ad- 
vancing to the beautiful end. Was it not to the same and 
only end that the universe reached out: to the liberation of 
God? 

In rapturous exaltation, he seemed to merge with this re- 
splendent, glittering world of unapprehended fans and beauty. 

In ee his lips whispered : 

ME DY oo. kingdom. ;...: COME s:'0 


39 


IN PLACE OF AN EPILOGUE 


[Extract from the manuscript of Leva Gonibesov | 


W ITH his sword, the Archangel knocked resoundingly on 
the copper gates of the Sealed City. The gates were like an 
ancient ikon, triptych, and St. George the Victorious, conquer- 
ing the serpent, was depicted on them. With a melodious chim- 
ing, the gates swung open and a monk bowed before Vavila. 

“Come in, with peace, soul of God.” 

Vavila walked along fairylike streets, along fanciful alleys, 
past ancient palaces and painted huts with flowers on the shut- 
ters and cocks on the roofs. Above him towered the tops of 
ancient churches, of old Novgorod style and of ineffable beauty. 
Vavila was met cordially, with bread and salt; people gathered 
at the sound of the veche 1 bell. He was led into the monastery 
hall; the monk presided at the meeting of the council. Vavila 
looked around and marvelled: the faces were all familiar. An 
old man in a shirt, girded with a belt, was sitting, clutching his 
knees. He had a long beard and piercing eyes. 

“Aren’t you, Tolstoy, grandfather?” whispered Vavila. 

He smiled and nodded. 

Vavila at once recognized Gogol: he had seen him often in 
portraits. And the gloomy man over there was Dostoevsky. 
But who was that in the corner, with a puffed-up face over- 
grown with hair? Oh, yes, that was Moussorgsky, whose songs 
Vavila loved to play on his reed pipe. Vavila also instantly 
recognized Pushkin, by his curly head and the side whisk- 
CTS. 6s 
The hall was filled with well-known faces: all those who had 
helped to build up the glory of Russia were there. But who 
were those knights in coat of mail by the door? Why, they 


1 Veche—Common Council in ancient Russia. 
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were the national Russian heroes: Dobrynya Nikitich .. . 
Ilya Muromez . . . Vavila’s face expanded into a happy smile. 
So that’s where they were: waiting for their time to go back 
to the Russian expanses ... 

Said the monk: “Every hundred years a pure soul of God 
comes to us. And we send it to Holy Russia to look and to 
see: hasn’t the time come for the Sealed City to rise up?” 

With a rumbling noise the members of the council spoke: 

“Go, Vavila, to Russia, look and see.” 

“Why not?” said Vavila. “I am always glad to serve a 
good cause.” 

And he bowed from his hips to the assembly. They saw 
him off with honors: a procession marched with cross and 
banners; all the church bells rang. 

So Vavila set on to patrol the Russian land. 

He walked through jungle-forests, over impassable deserts, 
along limitless steppes, over infinite expanses, under a pensive 
sky. He walked past cities in ruins, villages huddled together, 
towns hushed forever. And at midnight, standing upon the 
graves of the national heroes, he queried: 

“Russia mine, living in huts, wearing bark shoes and coarse 
cloth, art thou alive?” 

“Why not? Of course we are. Why not live? It is all 
right.” 

A dishevelled, red-haired peasant with a beard to the waist, 
crawled from under a hay stack where he was sleeping, and 
rolled a cigarette in the moonlight. 

“If only we had more land. Otherwise, it is all right. But 
the land, that’s our greatest trouble. The Soviet government 
drags on and on. But we'll get along somehow. I am graz- 
ing a herd of horses, I have rather few of them . . . the war 
and the famine! Some have been requisitioned by the authori- 
ties, others have died. But that does not matter, there are 
colts every year; in about ten years it will be better than be- 
fore. If only we could get rid of the commissars . . . Al- 
though we are used to it: we have survived serfdom, we have 
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survived the police commissaries, we'll survive these commissars 
too: they aren’t going to last forever. But we need a school, 
that’s sure. Because we are dark. Just think: for thirty 
years now, I have been building a perpetual motor. And in 
every town, in every village there is a man like me, working 
over such a machine. But we are kept back, we have been until 
now. But now, we'll go about it with more sense, and then 
we'll have everything. That’s all right .. .” 

He lighted his cigarette and spat to the side. 

“Good-bye .. .” He melted away. 

“Russia mine, my compassionate mother, art thou alive?” 

An old, very old woman stopped, smiling with her toothless 
mouth. She was wrapped up in shawls and sacks hung all 
over her. 

“That’s true, my dear, life is difficult. I have always worked 
without stopping, even my children were born in the fields, 
while I was harvesting or mowing. Then I had to bring them 
up. And when they were grown, they flew away, like birds. 
Two went to the war and perished there. The third died from 
factory work. And my daughter married a drunkard. Once 
I looked at myself in a forest lake: why, my head was white! 
Well, that does not matter. I have brought up my grand- 
children. And now their children are upon my hands, because 
the times are hard, nowadays. See, I had to go to the next 
province for bread! And how I have suffered on the way! 
But that’s all right! . . . God’s will be done! . . . We'll sur- 
wives 3." 

She walked away, bending under the weight of her sacks. 

“Russia mine, my beloved bride, art thou alive?” 

She came out, arms akimbo, in a crimson sarafan, her head- 
dress like a queen’s crown, her brows arched, the glance of her 
languishing eyes piercing the heart. 

“You wait a while, you brainless ramblers, I'll take you in 
hand! All you want to do is to fight and to brawl! Am I 
not beautiful, am I not comely that you don’t love me? Wait, 
wait, apparently a woman will have to teach you sense!” 
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She proudly lifted her had, threw the bucket beam over her 
shoulders and went to the well, walking like a pea-hen, in her 
crimson sarafan, in her colorful headdress. 

“Russia mine, my sweetheart, Maiden Whose-Beauty-Never- 
Wearies-the-Eye, art thou alive?” 

She shook her necklaces, she whirled in a dance, waving 
her red handkerchief, and threw him a sly glance—that 
scorched the soul. 

‘Russia mine, my child, art thou alive??? 

“Everything begins from us, Uncle!” 

Barefooted, a sack of birch-bark over the shoulder, the boy 
stood before Vavila, small as a mushroom. 

“T’ll read you a verse, uncle, we have learned it at school.” 

And he recited it in singsong, without a stop. 

“That’s good, sonny,” said Vavila, “that’s good, go on, 
study sien 

But the boy was already gone. And the forests, the moun- 
tains, the steppes and the mounds smiled after him. 

And so did Vavila, recalling his childhood. 

“Eh-eh ... Russia .... Mother... the kingdom of 
God.” 

Thus Vavila patrolled Holy Russia from one end to the 
other. He whispered his fairy-tales through the moonlit night ; 
people saw them in fantastic dreams. He played his songs 
on his reed pipe and the wind scattered them like seeds. He 
thought his thoughts upon the mounds and they drifted like 
white clouds over the golden twilights and settled upon the 
fields like pearly dew. From one end of the country to the 
other walked Vavila, patrolling it. 

In the darkness of the night, he would question: 

“Hey, art thou ready, Russia? When will the hour come 
for the Invisible City to rise?”’ 

With a rumbling noise, the Russian land replied: 

Soon: $2). SOON |, «| SOOM se? 

And the distant mountains sent back the echo: 

*S-o00-00-n!” 

Once Vavila heard a woman groaning in a poor hut, that had 
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only one window. He approached, listened, understood: she 
was giving birth to a child. And suddenly his heart was 
pierced with a sweet pain and a breathless fear, for he knew: 
his hour had come to return to earth. Immobile, he waited 
by the window, listening intently .. . 

Night was disappearing. Dawn was faintly coloring the 
skye eo 

The cocks crowed ... 


In Holy Russia the cocks are crowing; 
Day will come soon in Holy Russia. 


THE END 
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